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INTBODUOTION, 


]|?XPTtESS10l!T implies cause, means, aiel effect. It Is a nai> 
nrul effect of a natural cause, and lienca?. is g<jverue<l by ail 
the laws of nature’s processes. The cause is in the miiid, tlie 
Hicaas are the Toice and the body. 

Expression may be improved by stimulating the cause, by de- 
Yelo])ing the organic means, — the voice and body , — hy traitdng 
them to be more flexible and responsive to the mmd, or by bringing 
them under better control ; and, lastly, by Becui#% a better knowl- 
edge of right modes of execution and greater skill in their use. 
Tlie proeess of improving the voice and making it a more ade- 
<|uato agent in ex|Tression is called Yoi?al Training. The process 
of improving the body and making it a. bettor agent for the manb 
festati«->n of the soul may bo called I\yitomimic Training. Idie 
manifestation of the actions of the mind thi'ough. the body .may 
be c*alled Pantomirnic Expression, and that through the volce^ 
V ocal Ex|)ressi om 

Idle word Expression” ia.)vers oveiy p(.>ssihlo n.welatiou of a 
human Inung, and implies any means or mod<i of manifesting 
tlie conce|U,ions or emotions, the conditions or dispositions of 
the soul. Every art. is an art of expression. Expression also 
names lln,^ manifcstatioii in animals of their instim.*-tive act;io.ns 
and conditions. 

Mmii 1ms tnany modes of expression. His natural expression 
in speaking is c(.unposed. of three forms: Veibal, or the symbolic 
represen t at i<fn of ideas; Vocal, or tlu.?. manifestation of the 
processes of the mind, of feelings and emot.ions through the 
modniation of tone; and lliird, Pantomimic, ov the manifes- 
tati<m of emotions and conditions througli the nn>tions and 
posit ir>ns of t he various parts of t.ho body. The term cloontloii” 
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is often applied to the. whole of delivery, to all Pantoininiio 
and Vocal Expression, and also to Artieulation* Eioeutioii is also 
used in a narrower sense as standing merely foi- tln^ 
of Vocal Expression, and at times it is applied mtnvly to 
articulation or the utterance of Verbal Expi'e^sion. 

Vocal Expression, to which the preseiit work is d,<woted, is 
that part of delivery which refers to the mani/e.^laticoi of llie 
processes of thought and feeling, the emotiosis and re]ati\'e con- 
ditions of the man, through the modulations of In’s toin‘s. It 
does not include articulation, or promniciation, whidi refer to 
the moulding of tone into words, and wlikdi will be included in 
the work on Vocal Training* Vocal Expression, as here used, 
refers simply to the modulations of the inflections, tlu3 texturc‘s, 
and the resonance of the voice, by the actions of the mind and 
the emotions and conditions of the man. 

There are two modes in common use for the improviunent of 
Vocal Expression. The first is by Imitation, wdiicli endeavors 
to improve Expression by nmking one man copy the speech of 
another who is supposed to speak better than himself. The other 
method endeavors to analyze the modulations of the voice as 
independent acts of the will, and to exercise the student upon 
them so as to give him conscious control over them. It pro- 
fesses to have discovered the right signs of emotion, and by 
teaching these signs jjrof esses to teach delivery ubjeetiveiy and 
scientifically. 

Both of these methods are imperfect. Imitation overlooks 
the fact that men are different in temperament, in rhythm of 
thought, in the pitch of them voices, and in t]n3 texture and res- 
onance of tone, and that they can never bo made alike 
superficializing and destro;^ing individual elements of powei'. 
The second, or mechanical method, even if it recognized, as it 
does not, the true signs of emotion, causes the student to think 
of the modulation of his voice’ as an end and not as a means ; to 
think of the sign rather than of the thing signified. The foeus 
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of the iniad is transferred snob a method fi’om the centre or 
cause, tlie process of thinking, and placed upon the effect, or the 
mere mode of delivery. Those actions of the voice which In 
nature are always free and constantly varying according to tlie 
spontaneous effect of the process of the rnlnd in thinking and 
feoruig, havui! been made fixed and subject to rule. An artificial 
set of signs has been arranged which the studeiit mast learn 
and us<* in recitation and speaking according to rule. More- 
over, many of tlic most important of the natural modulations of 
th(3 voice have been overlooked and eliniluated by this system, 
and tiic natural, free, and flexible modulation of iufleotion and 
changes of pitch liave been interfered with and made monoto- 
nous and mechanical. 

Both of these methods procj^d from without inward, and not 
as iiatvure always does, from within oiitwaj’d. diiey tend there- 
fore to make men tmnatural, and have caused prejinlice against 
elocution in some of the ablest and most observant minds. 
The liighest requisite of ail expi*es>sion, especially Vocal Expres- 
sion, is that it shall ]>e natoal. It mmt be in some sense a 
direct and spontajieous result of its canscq wliieh lies in the |>ro- 
cesses of thought, tlie earnestness, the purpose,, the feeling, and 
the general attitude of the man who speaks. \'h:>cal Expression, 
in fact, wlienever it is true and adequate, is the nearest to 
nature, tlie most spontaneous and unconscious, of any actions 
fieciiliar to man. Many of the modulations of the voic^e are as 
involiuitary as the twinkle of the eye. hfo method has ever yet 
succeeded in making them completely voluntary without making 
them supertioial aiid medninicah In sliort, Vi^cai Ex]>ressiou is 
the most sulqectiv'e and spoiitaneous form of art; it is tlie most 
imrtiediale maniiestation of thought and f(‘eliug. It does not 
represent prcalmds, but manifests processes; it reveals emotions 
and eoiulitions; it is tlie out-breathing of the liie cjf the soiiL 

This hook is an endeavor to meet the prohlem of delivery 
from another point of view, and to arrange some steps for its 



„icalactionsofVoedExpre^onmust\.cs u ^ _ 

ft. „ti,» of 4. mind. ii..y “7^;;: ;Li„- 

coeds upon llio pnnciple that lu ha » . 

of fte voice i.tl.o d.«t „, „,,, 

of ft, mihd, and that vay tr«|« 'j « ’ >h ^ 

can be traced to wions, at iiuao-hmti.in, or the 

aoft, laot of control over ehto .o, ^ ,, Jo,„„ 

feet fta. hy i.«dc- 
„spo»a»»,«. A ‘ \ ,,i,„l„„„ to the 

quate or incorrect mental actioi , J tkrou'-'li the 

L™iB.io« ol thia h.out.1 or voht», 1 

a.g»,«mifta.i..hy»>”»«»«^^ 

such misconceptions, unconscious mutation, m y ^ ^ 

No problem of education presente ^ 

improvement of delivery. Some even doubt 
its development. The student should, thendore, at h.s hist st p 
glance carefully over the whole field, in ',» 

leneral conception of the natee of the work ho is undo, 

^ At first thought, delivery is a very simple thnif,. 
cult it ft,™, ft, hios, ,.p,rl.«l of ' 

„,ature consideration it will be found to be one of tlm n o.d, in 
plex subjects with which the mind lias to deal, one ot tlm mu. t 
difficult problems that education has to meet.' 

Only a few facts need be mentioned to show t ns. i- si ^ 
jective. A flower can be held before the eye, toin to i»u ( e. 
part studied in contrast with part; but delivery is t h‘ ut eram-e 
of the highest faculties and powers, the subtkyt thougliti, and 
emotions, the deepest intuitions and impulses of the soul. 

*Soe‘-Tlie“Pvovinceoftepr«' for a m-rr cm.pl.ae of furi 

ous aspects of tlic of doliveryit 
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Again, it is not xuerely a study of couscious and .voluntary 
actions, ljut is dependent upon the unity of eox3seiouB and im- 
cons<dous, voluntary and spontaneous iropulses. Every pomir 
of the niind, as well as every part of the body, plays a :r<.de iiior(3 
or less distinct ; but at the same time, the simplest act of ex- 
pi'osslon calls for a natimal, even unconscious unity oE all the 
}>owers of the mind and agents of the body. To dcivelop ex- 
pression, therefore, the subtlest intellectual, c^motional, and phy- 
sical actions and conditions must be stimulated and trained. 

Beside all tins, the problem i>s different in many respects for 
every personality. No two men are alike; and the distinct 
peculiarities of every character modify expression. If in develop- 
ing delivery all men are made alike, expression will not be im- 
piDved, but will bo made artificial and conventionaL 

Again the work is difficult on account of the universal mis- 
conceptions regarding it. Students begin their work with the 
expectation that some secret will be conveyed which will give 
the mastei-y of the whole problem. So many think that it is 
merely physical, that they are prejudiced against any reference 
to mental action. So many regard it as a mere matter of rnan- 
ner, that it is difficult to awaken any attention to causes. So 
many regard it as merely the exhiliition of external feats, that 
it is not easy to get them to observe the mi, conscious and spon- 
taneous actions of their nature or to stimulate axul direct them. 
So many regard it as supedicial and mechanieal that it is hard 
to get them to study the action of tiie wffiole man. 

Tlie jiroblem of delivery is so important and yet ho often mis- 
conc^‘i^■ed that the student should weigli well each of the follow- 
ing proiiositions, which could he easily expanded into a volume. 
They aim to show the nature of delivery and the j)o«sibility of 
devolo{>ing its elements and power, 

1. Dt^livcry is adequate in proportion as it tells the truth, the whole 
tniih, and nothing but the truth, by every agent or modulation of the 

body. . , , 
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2- All delivery aims to make men liear^ imdersiand, tliiak, and feel 

3. Speech interests and moves ns in proportion as it, rev<‘als adequately 
the emotion, relations, or attitude of the speaker toward Ids t1u>ugl}t, ami 
also in proportion to the weight of his character or persr>nali ty. 

4. To improve expression, stimulate a more harmonious action of the 
mind, a more natural and responsive use of voice and body, and secure 
more thorough knowledge of strong inodes of execution, and dfivelop 
greater skill and mastery in their use, 

5. To improve expression develop the three elemental languages of 
man, — not only his verbal expression, but the two natural languages 
of tone and action, and bring them into harmony. 

6. Develop harmoniously the elemental faculties and powers of man and 
bring them into greater unity and harmony with each other, and also Into 
more intimate relationship with the languages whos{3 natural function is 
to reveal their actions. 

Develop all the languages of man to act in accordance with their 
own nature: not only those which act through representation, but also 
those that act by manifestation; not only those which are voluntary, but 
those which are involuntary. 

8. Delivery is composed not only of conscious and voluntary actions, 
but of involuntary and unconscious elements, which can never he made 
directly voluntary without developing artificiality and imiiattiralness; 
hence, true trainiiig for delivery must develop all cdemeiits iiarinoniously, 
each according to its own nature. 

9. Secure insight into fundamentals as distinguished from the acci- 
dents of delivery, and practise such exercises as will develop the elementals 
and bring them into unity and harmony. 

10. Develop vigor in the fundamental cause of all expression, — the 
process of thinking, — secure power to concentrate the mind, and lo hohl it 
upon idea after idea till it becomes so vivid as to quicken the impulse and 
dominate all tlie agents of expression. 

11. Study not only the act of thinking in reproducing the thought and 
words of another, but speak in your own words the results of your own 
observation and thought. 

12. Study the best literature, and become conscious of true si myd Icily, 
repose and other qualities of the noblest art, and embody these dements 
in the rendering of selected passages. 

13. Stimulate and train the imaginative and. creative facuHics of the 
man by the study of great art of ah kinds, so as to awaken riglit artistic 
feeling and develop taste. . 
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14. Develop tlie Jioriual and the eleniontal actions of every agent of 
voice aiid body concerned in expression, and bring them into unity and 
Imrmony. 

15. Relate and nnite all technical action to the actions of the mind of 
vdiich they are tlie expression. Study the natural expression of the noblest 
people whose expression is most pleasing, and contrast their modes of exe- 
cution with that which is weak, so as to be able to appreciate right inodes 
of execution, and distinguish them from that which is perverted. 


TO TEACHERS AK.D STUDENTS. 

Toe liest exercises may lie peiTcited hy misuse. The study 
or diagnosis of delivery is one of tlie most difficult problems of 
teaching. The teachei*, to develop it, must compare an infinite 
number of actions, and penetrate to that wliich is fundamental. 
It retpiires thorough, knowledge of the actions of the mind and 
of the structure of the body ; it requires knowledge of human 
nature and of the principles of art; it requires the most imme- 
diate application of the most advanced methods in education. 

The lessons of tliis book are so arranged tdiat the student is 
brought at oiicc into contact with extracts from good literature. 
These are so arranged that illustrations can be found before the 
discussiem, and others in different parts of the work can be se- 
lected, or it may acconiptiny the Classics for Vocal Expression. 

All theory must be made setamdav}' to practice. The student 
must be set to reading, reciting, or speaking at once in order to 
make him conscious of his needs, ami the necessity for training. 
The text-book is only a means of assistance, not an end in itself. 
The discussions have grown up in teaching, and are fragmen- 
tary, and ni'c only meant to be read over by the student after 
|)erformaiice or_ effort tO' express, to furniBh additional light to 
what he finds from a study of liimseli 

Occasionally it is necessary to give, a student a clear idea of 
some Bpecffiic problem or exercise before he begins to read or 
pnictise., but it must be understood to be only a preliminary 
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l]ypo^hcfc^i.s, fco 1)C proved. or disproved by bis own experiinents in 
praciiee. The true scientific' metliod is to lirwe a prellniiimry 
bypotliesisj and tlien experiment or observe for its ostablisbment 
or (llsprovaL The same principle is a}»plicable to training. 

One of the first diliiculties to be met is to get a student to I'ocog- 
Tiize the spontaneous activity of Ms own nature, and that this must 
di!*ectly cause all expression. The processes of his own thinking 
must furnish the basis, rather than any external rule. 

All art consists primarily in doing, in execution; we 
cannot learn to smm without going into the water, Tlie 
teacher must give his explanation in the very midst of practice, 
A student must be awakened to think. lie must be given such 
problems as will reveal to him Ins own mistakes and imperfec“ 
tions, or make him conscious of attainment, llie explanations 
are to be given to students to be read out of class. A part of 
the selections should be practised first with a few siigge.stions 
from the teacher, and others should be assigned for detlnite and 
special study, as kid down in the ‘‘ Lessons.” The teacher will 
be able soon to judge, by the way a student reads, whether he has 
observed the dhections in his study or not. 

At times, of course, the discussion of many points will be 
necessary, but too much theorizing and discussion will be inju- 
rious. A student must be kept in an attitude of execution. 
His understanding of tlie principles must bo shown by Ills artis- 
tic rendering. Unclerstanding is only a preliminary step. A 
student must first know, then do ; and doing, he can become. 

All the steps should be illustrated by reading, speaking, and 
by recitation. In the selections for recitation the student should 
al ways be brought into direct contact with literature. lie should 
make his abridgments himself, and should in no case take a 
recitation from books of « Choice Selections.” The student most 
be led to know and feel a whole poem before he attempts to 
recite a part of it, a whole play before he gives a s(;ene, a whole 
oration before lie give a paragraph, a wdiolo novel before he can 
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give an ahriilgnieut. lie must be taught, how to rt‘a<1 silently* 
This ti^x:t-book can be used in many ways. 

1, Cause tlie stuflcnt to observe himself, to become conscious of las 
possibilities, of bis ideal as well as of his actual, and to compare the one 
with tlie other. 

2 . Students nuisfc be led to observe and inspired to think at all hazards* 

ti. Tlia stu-dent must receive before he can give; and the way truth is 

taken inusi; determine the way it is given* Eeceptioii and maiiifestatioii, 
impression and cxi)resslon, must be regarded as essential to each otlier. 

4. Never give rules; awaken a conception of nature’s processes and 
methods, and te.st expression by truthfulness to what is natural. 

5* Give a few clear ideas, and liold students to the definite practice of 
an (exercise which einbodies these ideas. Remembei’, true practice is a 
struggle to realize an idea. 

6. Study eacli student’s peculiar power as well as needs. Hemember 
that even the greatest critics have continually taken qualities for faults. 

7. Interest and inspire students. Often change subject and form of 
literature, and correct any monotonous or mechanical relation to a subject. 

8. Do not go too fast. Steps and lessons are divided in this book ac- 
cording to subjects, and not according to time to be taken: most students 
will require many hours of study and practice to master each step. 

0. B'ave positive convictions and present the truth faithfully; but foe 
sympathetic and receptive in regard to differences in modes of execution. 

10. Hemember that rarely do two people see anything from tlie same 
point of view. It is only the most exalted art that can reveal and deter- 
mine a definite point of view. 

11,. Give students definite problems, and explanations of them, and 
prescribe long-continued practice. 

12. State in a few wmrds the results which have been found after each 
lesson, and indicate the point of advance in passing from step to step. 

13. Allow students often to select what they best like In literature, 
ami encourage them to exx>ress this in their own way. 

14. Give great poems and literary masterpieces to be studied. 

15. Never say that a certain piece must hC given with a certain 

tone,” Thought and passion are greater than any tone. The poem is 

greater tlian its body. No twm poems in the world can liave o‘xactly the 
same expression, nor any two men exi)ress the same poem in precisely 
the same way. 

Notk. — poetry In this book i.s often printed as prose, to aid, not tol'ilnde?, the 
study Of metre and rhythm and their expreHsion through the voice. 


1. TO IHB OOCICOO. 

A Aitr*Vno? shall I call thee bird, or bat a svaiuK-un., ^ 

While I am Ijftag on «« o?„,aTo;ir. 

From hill to liffl U seems to pass, at owm Ui ■■ ■ 

Though babbling only to. the vale of sunshine an,l of llowors. 

ThouWstunto »--^«Jvm:y:thou art to nm 
Thrice welcome, darlmg of the Spi ah-, . e-\ 3 ^ 

No bird, but au invisible thing, a voice, a mysterj- 

The same whom in my school-hoy daj» I 
Which made me look a thousand ways, in ) s , < . 

To seek thee did I often rove throiigli woods, and on tbo , 
1 m - a MPO, . lo,. ; .IIU ■«. 

And I can listen to thee yet, can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget that golden time again. 

O blessed bird! the earth we pace again appeals o n. 

Au unsubstantial, fairy place, that is bt home for ■ ■ • 


2, THE LATE MASSAOKE IN KEDMONT. 

Avbnob, O Lord! Thy slaughter’d Saints, whoso hones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
Wheu all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones. 

Forgot not : in Thy book record their groans 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by tho bloody Piemontese, that roll d 
Mother with infant down the rocks, flieii moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant, that from these way grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt Thy way, 

Early may fly tbe Babyloiiiaa woe. 
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'■ which nature furnishes not J i all natural 

expression, man is impelled ^ ,,,t,.rc. The 
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f tl.em is wiraarily dependent upon the control ot 
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of hiH oliisel. The speaker, liowever, liiis lio tool t^xeept his 
oxyiiToice and body; and althongli for cfieetlve expimsion he 
ninst thoroughly train and secure control of these agents, still 
they have been more or less under his control ever sinci^ his first 
childish 'struggle to command them, besides, man\' ul the 
actions of the voice are involuntary, if not unctmscious. A, 
genuine laugh is purely spontaneous: the chief etiort oi the vili 
is to restrain it. In conversation, we adapt tin* expression, ot 
our thoughts and feelings; the inti ectioi.is, the degrees ol em- 
phasis, and the length of pauses, are involuntarily, if not nm*on- 
sciousiy, varied aceordmg to the undei’standing of <,Hir 
Everyone tells a story to a little cliild more simply than to a 
man. Anyone conversing in the midst of muse unconscious!)’* 
increases his voice so as to make himself heard. The x’oic^e is 
modulated according to the si 2 :e of the audience, tlie cliaracier 
of the hall, or the distance of the hearer. 

Many elements of expression are so deep and Uivstic that 
they can he awakened only by stimulating their cause. They 
cannot be adequately performed mechanically, or l>y a d,5rect5 
conscious action of the will. To secure tliem in all tbeir pleni- 
tude and force, such an idea or situatioii must be created 1,w th,e 
mind as will awaken the feeling that prompts them. 

Yocal Expression is more intense and more adequate!)' mani- 
festive of life than any other art. It is a subjective art, whei'ea.'^ 
the other arts are objective; but thougli other arts liax'e an 
objective, permanent body, and may live for thousands of years^ 
and Yocal Expression dies the moment it is born, still, llie tran- 
sitory art includes more life, and a greater number of (lenient s, 
than the statue or the painting. The subjective art makes up 
in intensity what it lacks in permanence. Tlie plenlttide of the 
momentary effect, the deep transfusion and manifestation of 
natiire'^s life, compensate’ for the lack of permaiient b<.>dy. 

From all this it is clear that, in order to improve expressioji, a 
&ect and sympathetic , observation of nature is fuiidamenfally 
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tevisticB o! the one must fm ^ ,,^,erve the spoutaneous 

i„> 5 ,rove expression it^is f,,,a the elcnicutal eharae^ 

expression ot «{ nature and. artV 

teristics. Wl‘at are the ,„.e always fmuul in 

^V^lat are the iundamenla true art, hut which 

nature’s processes, and ^rtp^eial artV Natural- 

are always absent mpooi^mto ^ ^ ^ a 
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ftnotlier woni, or to oliaiige a word Tf <n\v f*f a. lajiMiug 
doeB not seem to iKdmg, to. llie wholo, {he work !> luiporiiu'l.; 
ovcry part jniiBt sconi'to be ncccB^aiy to every p;irt. lii 

the most mechanical prodiict of art, as la the must, grati-iul 
organism of nature, all parts hiust seem to liave a, i-rla- 

tionship to one centre. Thus every true w<u’k of aji. must 
possess organic- unity. The artist must assimilate thi' {‘lefucntal 
modes of nature’s procedure; he iimst so ]Kiinl his ituaiire or 
carve his statue that it shall seem, to liavc^ grt)Wii. Iliis is 
especially true of ex])ression: it is the pnx'css of a living 
organism, and any inconsistency or violation of organic- unity 
destroys it immedately. Now, organic unity in \hH‘al K,xpression 
can be secured only by awakening the right impulse* Eacli 
idea must be so vividly and intensely realis^ed as to bring ail 
man’s agents and languages into co-operation. 

Freedom is the opporiimity granted to anything to ac(»,omplish 
the ends of its being. Nature is free: theni is an hnptilse in a 
I’Qse-bud to bloom; and if left alone, under normal cornlitions, 
the rose will unfold. Everywhere in nature the impulse to 
move manifests itself in great varieties, in surprising modes of 
motion, — an impulse of force flows out through the most open 
road. So it is with speaking. Not only do we speak from 
within outward, from one central conception of tlu‘ mind, but 
there is always an element of freedom in tlie modulations of the 
voice. The subtle changes of pitch, the lenglb of pauses, tiie 
length and direction of inflection, cannot be nunle .subservient 
to mechanical rules. To be natural it is necessary to 1)0 free. 

To be free and natural, however, does not mean to be v^ildly 
impulsive or extravagant. In nature, the toad never tries to 
expand into the ox ; there is no impulse in tim elm tr> change 
itself into an oak. Oft the contrary, the delicate ]x>se is unfolded 
in a very hrin cup, the leaves of tlie i)alm are stitehe<l together 
most firmly to prevent tlie premature effusion of life. Frecslom 
is not license, even in natime; but is obedience to spontaneous 
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i.ni[nils(*s, liaruioniously cK>-ordmate<L The iuijmlse to guide and 
direct, to regulate and restraiu, is almost as spontaueous as the 
impulse to untold: there is ever a simultaneous unfolding of 
tim two impulses. ^Vuother most important <piality of nature, 
therefore, is hanmny^ or temperance. Tliese elements not only 
ap]>car in nohle and. classic art, l:>iit they are also qualities of 
nature. We .never hud an oak leaf upon a \vilh.uv tree: nature 
is always governed ]>y a law of consistemy or liaruiouy. 
Accordingly, jiature always aids from a centre spontaneously, 
freely an<l harnioniously outward ; and, to he natural, tlm utter- 
ance, tile manifestation of tliought and feeling th!*ough the voice 
and hody, must act in the same way. 

In the dc.uu*h,)|>m.ent of expression, although tlie impulses of 
the lieai't are to he guided and regulated, yet tlie true art of 
speaking is n<.)t a suhstituto for natui*e : it must ever he founded 
upon nature. Xaturo’s impulses must l^c studied and res})ected. 
There are riglit tendencies with which there must he no inter- 
ference, and which must not he repressed hy mccliaincal rules 
and }'egnlations. Tn fact, the right iiupulses must he awakened 
as tlu^ very hrst step in developing Yoeal Expression, or no 
adequate progress can he secured. 

The ifiipulse and struggle to express come to the child with 
the first thought and feeling. Expression as naturally follows 
impression as expiration follows inspiration in hi'catliing. Is 
not expression, therefore, as near to nature as we can get ? Is 
not expression dependent upon the most natural awakening of 
the spontaneous impulses of hum.an nature? Does not its 
development, its power, depend primarily upon awakening a 
central impulse, u}K>n giving it freedom, and a harmonious 
cu-ordimitiou of the complex impulses from all parts of our 
nature into unity, and into complete accord with tlie elemental 
modes of iiatun^'s proceedings? 

Expression implies cause, means, and effect. ll<?nee, the 
only im^tliods id* making expression possilde, arc3 hy stimulating 


the. cause, developing and fe^eciiring control ovt'f tlio oigaiilc 
means, or by aceomplisliing better effects. Iliat is, In secure 
riglit tbinking and ieelhig, to train the voic*e and ihe ImhIv I<> 
make tlieni more flexible, responsive, and a<l«s|u;ile agents, and 
to bring all their actions into the possession of the will ; <u*, ]>y a 
knowlodg (3 of the laws of efXect in naturt‘, to siamre a. hettei’ 
choice of teclinieal actions and modes of execution. 

The greatest danger in tlie deveiopinent of (*xpression Is 
artificiality and affectation. To avoid tliese, tine first sU‘p shoidd 
be to stimulate and become conscious of tlie nature and force 
of the true spontaneous impulses of our own minds* It is 
necessary to distinguish between the spontaneous piAver of 
genuine life, and the plemtiide of its expression in every part of 
the body: its noble simplicity and ease on tije one hand, and on 
the other the mechanical forcing, or mere volitional execution 
of certain superficial and artificial acts of voice or body. 

; Art has been defined as *‘play under tluvinfiuence of order.” 

' The element of art called ‘‘play” comes from nature; the 
element of order comes from the deliberative action of the, human 
mind. Different arts possess these elements in different degrees. 
In the mechanical arts, everything is made according t<.) 
measure; there is little if any of the free play of nature. The 
force that produced them acted like a machine, — the “ order ” 
is an external and a mechanical adjustment. The Fine Arts, 
on the contrary, have more of the free, sp<nitaneoiis play of 
nature, but the “ order ” itself is not external, — it is liiddeu ; it 
is a part of tJie life and the force, seemingly, that produced the 
art. The “order” itself is like the order of nature. In the 
conventional or decorative arts the element of order is more pro- 
nounced ; but in all expressive art the regulation seems as hid- 
den, as much a part of the play, as the noble, easy, aud gt'acefui 
restraint of a cultivated and disciplined human being. 

In any endeavor , to improve or develop an art like 
Ex]>ressioii, the (|iie8tion, arises, shall we begin by see.mhig 
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or<lei, by <loveiopiug the deliberative and conscious {‘lenient, or 
sluill ’ive endeavor to stimulate the spootaneous ]j}ay of nature? 
Shall Yv'c liegiii with the effect, in otlier words, or Yuth the 
cause? Is not beginning with the effect, the method whaih is 
so common, the cause of the affectation and artiiiciality wh'uds 
so iVeijiicnt.l}^ u,c<a>mpany such instruction? 

In begiiining Ihe study of music or painting, or any art which 
ie»pur(‘S tlie use of a nieelianical tool, it may be necessaiy to 
])ro{‘eed according to Goethe’s jnhiciple, — ‘Mill art is ]>receded 
]>y a certain niecdianical oxpertness.” In an art like Yocal 
Expression, however, we must remember that tliere is a tendency 
in the very impulse itself to dictate its own proper expression. 
It is nearer to nature, its very organism is a part of nature; 
its tool is ail agent, — not an external or imichanical instrument, 
but a ])art of the. same being in wliich the thought, the emotion, 
the impulse itself awakens. Hence, in developing Vocal 
Expression, it is well to remember the old adage, “ Wo cannot 
learn to swim without going into the water.” But, in the 
deveiojunciit of other forms of art, there would be less artificial 
and mechanical results if there was an endeavor to awaken the 
artistic nature, — to stimulate the artistic impulse, as well as to 
develop skill in execution. 

Xaiural expression is simply the overflow of emotion, and as 
all art is founde{l upon nature, and as there must lie material 
])efor{^ that material can be regulated, and impulse before that 
impulse can be guided, a cause before the effect, the first aim 
sliould ]^e to stimulate and to observe the impulse to speak. 

Prohlcni I. To develop Yocal Expression, therefore, become 
conscfious of the impulse to express. Meditate upon some beautiful 
poem or passage of good literature, until something of the feeling 
that dominated the heart of the author is awakened, — then simply 
give it voice and become conscious of the spontaneous tendency 
of m)ble tlomght and bieling to dominate voice and body. 
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S Bometimks 031 lonely moantain-uieres, I. fin<l ii jnagie bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman stem:' I float till all is <lark» 

A gentle sound, an awful liglitl .three angels bear Ihe Uoly Qraii : 

With folded feet, in. stoles of white, on sleeping wings they HjiiL 
Ah, hlesHod vision! bioodof God! my spirit beats her niorkil Ikii’h, 

As down dark tides -the glory slides, and star-like juingles with the siai> 
The clouds are broken in the sky, and thro^ the mouiitaiii walls 
A rolling organ liarmony swells up, aaid shakes a, rid falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, wings flutter, voices hover dear : 

“ O just and faithful knight of God ! fide on ! the prize is near/* 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; hy bridge and ford, by park and pale< 
AU'-armhl I ride, whatever betide, until I find the Holy Grail. 

“ Sir Qalahid*^* Te.nuymiu 


IL SEQUENCE OF IBEAS, 

4 Uprose the merry Sphinx, and crouched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud, she silvoretl in the moon. 

She spired into a yellow flame, she flowered in blossoms red ; 

She flowed into a foaming wave, she stood Moi\adno<;*s iieatl 

— Bmermn* 

npTIE !^tu(ly o£ nature shows that to develop expression, 
actions must he traced to their elements, and faults to their 
causes; and tliat w^ork must begin there. The fundamental 
element in expression is thinking ; all expression is primarily an 
effort to reveal thought. 

What are the primary elements of thinking? If w(' endeavor 
to recall the events of a day, or the objects wo have Him in a 
walk, we And that the mind proceeds from idea to idea, by a 
series of pulsations. We rest a moment upon one thing, then 
leap to another, according to the law of association of ideas. 
This action of the mind is well illustrated by (lolerldge: 
*^Most of my readers will have observed a small watei^ ii^seet on 
the surface of rivulets, which throws a cinque-spotted slnidow, 
fringed with prismatic colors, on the sunny bottom of' the 
brook ; and will have noticed how the .little aniniai mm its way 
up against the stream, by -alternate pulses of active and i^assive 
motion,-:- now resisting the cuiTent, and now yielding to it. in 
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order to gather streiigdi and a luomcmtaiy fulcriuu tor a. fui'tJier 
propulsion. Idiis m no unapt, emblem of the inimrs seif- 
experience in the act of tliinkiiig.” 

Professor James lias shown that even in liolding the attention 
of the mitid. upon the simjJest o])ject5 tliere is this rlyiiimic 
pnlsation. It is impossihle to maintain eontiiiuitj of attention 
without it: if we Ixold our attention upon an apple, hjr examj^Io, 
we o!>s<a-ve first one thing, such as its color, and then another, 
— its size, sha]>e, or perhaps its variety. So well attested is 
this exjieriomjc, that it may be regarded as the most fundamental 
action of the mind in thinking. 

These characteristics of the act of thinking will he seen by 
observing the difference between musing and thinking. In 
musing, tin*- mind dilfts from idea to idea, independent of the 
will There is little concentration or dii'oction of the mind : it 
moves j>assiv(Iy from idea to idea. In tliinking, how^cver, there 
is an acjcentiiation of successive pulsations. Tlic mind con- 
centrates its attention upon one idea, placing this in the fore- 
ground, atid. placing others in the background; then chooses 
another i<lea from the many possible associations, and directs 
attention to that. The prolonging of the concentration of the 
niind upon an idea is called attention.” 

If we read a simple poem or story to ourselves, tlie mind 
forms one image, then another, so that there is a series of ideas. 
These ideas are clear, distinct, and adequate, and awaken tlie 
itn|)ulses of the soul in propor'tion to the degree of concentration, 
hmgth of attention, uj)on each idea in succession. 1110 appre- 
iiension or realization of the thought of the poem is entirely 
dependent upon the progressive transition of the mind. 

The question now" arises, what is the difference between the 
act of thinking alone for ourselves, and the act of thinking when 
we are endeavoring to convey our thought to others V One 
difference is, that'wlien “we are thinking for .onrsidves, tlte mind 
glides quickly from image to image ;'but when wo are thinking 
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for Olliers, tlierc must-be pauses, a^d ' greater inivuniy and 
vividness of eacli coneoptiom Ati idea must not !»*,• under- 
stood, but must also be vividly felt in ordta* in be inhl so as in 
arouse interest in others, bixpressiun does not call \nr a ehange 
in the actions of the mind, but simply fbr aeeentualion. 
Thinking for expression is tlie same as thinking at our 
except that each leap of the mind is more accentuated, and raub 
act of attention more prolonged; this tends to awaken tin* 
impulses, and to ena])le the mind to perform the additional net 
of suggesting it in words. The mind must conerdve the ideas 
more vividly, and this vivid image is secured by giving pre- 
paratory attention to each thouglit. The less familiar the 
subject, the larger tlie audience, the more important liu* ideas, 
the longer will the mind lie stayed upon tlie successive ideas, 
and the more regularly will it make these leaps. 

We find this same difference between reading an extract for 
ourselves, and trying to read it to others, fn r(‘ading to <nir- 
selves, the apprehensiDn of the words is first, and tlum that, of 
the thought; in reading to others, we grasp each phrase^, and its 
underlying idea, before giving it ex.pressio]K It ending to 
others, unless it is a mere caHlrig of words, is xmu*h slowei*; for 
the pulsations of the mind are more pronounce*!. We always 
desire to read an extract to ourselves before rea<llng it aloud, in 
order to become familiar with the ste}>s which tlie mint! .must 
take in reproducing the thought, to convey it to anot.luax 

These two elements of thinking, attention and transition, -- 
sta; 5 dng the mind upon one idea, and then leaping to anotlieiv — 
must both be accentuated in reading or speaking; but the first 
of these is the more apt to be slighted. The mind is apt to 
skim along, as in musing, without deiinito concenlraknm. '’\bu\f 
faults of reading and speaking are due to utter hig tlie words 
without first conceiving the idea, than to any of, lier <*nus{‘. Ihe 
mind often nieixdy trdees the words, ipul completely idcnti1u‘S 
the ideas witli t!u?se aihitrary >signs, ’'.ro siith jui Is tins 
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soiiioliiuoK <*arrkMl tJini tinjikhig is ileslroye<L Tlio oioi'o pro- 
iiuuiK'ifig of words Is not expression. Words in tist be gi veil ; 
l>ut wa?rds alone, or mere talk for talk’s sake, are Ibe i‘m]>tiest 
of all tliing-s. A. inei'o evmtinnlty of words iu utiei*a,iiee is, in 
far'i, tbe 'rnoNl <*lTecdve way to destrc^y tliinking. Wbenever 
riiei-e is a mere continuous strea, in of words, t]ier<* cannot be a 
cont.inuiU^ of llionglit. The luore mtensely a man Is thinking, 
the inor<‘- <*Jos(‘iy ari? the words united into groups, an<l the more 
cleariy are llu^ pulsations of the mind revealed. When tliere is 
iruiia^ continuity of words, the mind is simply skimming and 
drifting, Imt jiot thinking; tlio definite attention, tiie strong 
pulsations, the progressive transitions, are all absent. 

Tliese actions, liowevcr, arc dependent upon each, oilier; for 
it is found that tlie more vividly one idea is taken, the more 
dellnitely will the miml advance to anotlier idem, 'riie most 
im|H;>!lant step in reading is tlie grasping of tlie first i<Iea. The 
idlest mind, wdien rnu'C started, will think : attention is easily 
applied where interest is awakened. The grasping liy the mind 
of the tirst idi'a, — tlie lingering over it,, — awakens interest, 
brings 11 k‘ po\\'ers of the mind into jday, and stimulates another 
idea. If there a vagueness and confusion at first, it is 
diflicnll for the mind afterwards to overcome such diifting over 
in<lelinit(‘ images. When the association of ideas is once 
establlslied, ('ontinuity of thought is the result. 

Here, tlum, are the fundamental requisites of reading and 
speaking, in aceoj-danee with tlie laws of nature and the Iiuman 
mind : impression must precede expression ; the act of thinking 
must be accentuated ; there must l>e develope<I the power to 
pause and liohl tlu.^ mind upon one idea, until a conception 
arist's so vivid as to create a response. Tru(3 expi-ession is 
primarily based ujHm this mental action. 

dim iirsi step that is retpiire.d for tlm im[>rovejnent of 
ex]fressit»n in accordance with these facts,* is li> take some 
simple ex(rac‘t, pi mel rail ng through the words I tla* suc(H‘ssiv(.^ 
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ideas, au<l Iiokliiig tbe mmd upon otie. 'Wlien this has hi‘t.‘a 
given, then grasp another. The mind must lake before il vnn 
give; tlioiight and feeling must deternilne exfirnsNiun. Kx- 
pression must he .sinijjlj traris]>arent thinking. To improve^ 
expression, therefore, thinking must he made stjarngia*. No 
superficial rules, no aggregation of artificial tricks, can evan* 
furnish substitutes for the living act of thought. Tiu‘ mind 
must step firmly from idea to idea, and lea<l another mind 
along its own road. Though images may ha <lilTer(mt in 
different rain<ls, this progression of thinking is similar In all 
men. The fact that all minds think according to the same law, 
makes, human language possible; and the accentuation of the 
rhythmic element of thinking makes expressiott efleetive. 

In reading extracts aloud, the aim at first nuisi he nut so 
mucli to read in a given way, as to think ami enjoy, ami to find 
the normal actions of the mind. Live in tlie enjoyment ai one 
complete idea at a time, then give it, and so on, idea after idea. 
Let us take, as an example, an extract from Wordsworth, read 
it slowly to ourselves first, and watch -what our mirnls do. 


5 In youth, from rock to rock I went, from, hill to lull in (Usc^mteat, 
of pleasure high and turbulent, most pleased when most uneasy; but 
now my own delights I make, my thirst at every rill can slake, and 
gladly Kature^s love partake, of thee, sweet Daisy. 

Thee, Winter in the garland wears that thinly decks his few gray hairs; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, that she may sun thee; whole 
Suirimer-fields are thine by right; and Autumn, melancholy Wight ! doth 
iu thy crimson head delight when rains are on thee. In shoals and 
bands, a morriee train, thou greet’ st the traveller in the lane; pleased at 
his greeting thee again; yet, nothing daunted, nor grieved if thou ha set 
at naught, and oft alone in nooks remote we meet thee, like a pleasant 
tiiought, when such are wan ted. - 

Be violets In their secret mews the flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 
proud be the rose, with rains and dews- her head impearling! Mumi llv’st 
with less ambitious aim, yet hast not gone without thy fann- thou art 
indeed, by many a claim, the. Poet’s . darling. 





If we read this t‘xtraet to another, we do iiol tneri^iy |>ro- 
nociiH-e IIha words, {Mitdiijg Indw^our iiiiuds a qua n lily of rides 
and inodes of executioii; on the contrary, we ereato every se.one 
aiul idt‘a, aiul go llirough an experience similar to that of 
Wordswortli. In reading such an eKtract, the mind naturally 
lives ii{ t‘acii successive idea, gives it for its own sake, with only 
suhonlinate attention to wliat is or what is to coimn 

We ha*l ]>rinia,rily the force of a speciiic idea ; the id<‘a, however, 
1)eing a part of a thoiiglit with, relation to the otlier ideas. 

(> W,K waiid<nM to tlui Pijie l^'orest that skirts the Ocean* s foam; 

The lightest wind was in its nast, the tempest in its home. 

The whi,sp(3rhig waves were half asleep, the clouds were goTie to play, 
Ami on the bosom of the deep the smile of Tfeaven lay; 

It seem’d as if the hour were one sent from beyond the skies 
Which scatterM from above the sun a light of Pamdisc! 

’ We paused amid the pines that stood the giants of the waste, 
Tortured by storms to shapes as rude as serpents interlaced, — 

And soothed by every azure breath that under heaven is blown 
To harmonies and lutes beneath, as tender as its own: 
iSTow ail th(3 tree-tops lay asleep, like green waves on the S(‘a, 

As still as in the silent deep the ocean-woods may be. 

W<3 paused beside the pools that lie under the forest bough; 

Each seenrd as h.were a little sky, gulf d in a world Ixiiow; 

A ftn.uame.nl of purple liglit, which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless tbaii the depth of night, and purer tliau the day— ' 

In which the lovely forests grew as in the upper air, 

More perf(‘et; both in shape and hue than any spreading there. 

Theri3 lay the glade an<l neighboring lawn, and through the dark 
green wooil 

The white sun twiixkUng like the dawm out of speckled cloud, 

Sweet vitwvs which in our world above can never %vell be 
Were imaged by thn water’s love of that fair forest green: 

.rind all was interfns^.'d btateatli wHli an Elysiau glow, . 

An utmosphere without a breath, a softer day below. 

For auotlter illusi ration, take the above extract from Shelley. 

The iiiimi first creates arul rests ujxm tim ^pine forest;’-— 
next Hlie wind;' then the Hempest.’ ..Here m soiaeihiug more 
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eoiiiplox : the wiii<1 is shown to he in a certain cotidilioii hy 
use of the word ^vln’eh hrings np a subtle coniparison, and liints 
at an idea hy imagery. This also applies to the tein|.>est the 
waves and the clouds; hut, throngh them all, we had the mind 
stopping a moment in the enjoyment of one picture or eojieoj)- 
tion, amt then leaping to another. We find also that where 
tliore is not this stayitig of the mind, there is little enjoyment on 
the ])art of the reader or hearer. 

pTohJem JI. Head a short selection with a simple sequence of 
ideas, study the. action of the mind and then read it aloud and 
accent the pulsations of the mind. 

Another helpful exercise is to tell a story. Concentrate tlie 
mind definitely upon each idea, each picture in the mind, and 
then step decidedl}^ to the next one. Take some Folk-lore tale, 
a narrative poem, such as tlie ‘‘Lad}?' of the Lake,” or a play of 
Shakespeare’s, and give the argument in a few words. Children 
like stories, ])ecauso the sequence of ideas is so simple that their 
minds proceed from picture to picture without diiflciilty. ISTarra- 
tive and descriptive poems are the most popular for the same 
reason : each image is the result of easy or spontaneous 'asso- 
ciation. The more p)rofound an extract, the more subtle the 
attention which is required to secure adequate conceptions. 
Such poems are not enjoyed until the faculties that conceive 
siudi pictures are awakened and trained. 

Tliere are few good story-tellers. The ideas are allowed to 
drag, oi- are given confusedly, each successive one not 1)eing 
sufficiently vi^id, or the order of ideas being imperfect. Much 
depends upon the preparatioai. All that is usually needed is to 
arrange the s])ecial points in proper order; and then, in giving 
the story, simply to live in each idea, and move regularly from 
one to another, 'lliis practice will do much to enable the 
student to use the mind normally in the presence of others. 
“To think upon the feet” is a fundamental requisite, not only 
of expression, hut of all success in life. 



Problem III. (Jareiully arrange the points of a story, and give 
tlieiii as simply and progressively as possible. 

7 Acnoss a fcliousand leagues of land the mighty sim looks free, 

And in tiieir fringe of- rock or sand a thousand leagues of sea. 

Lol I, In this majestic room, as real as the sun, 

Inherit tliis day and its doom eternally begun. 

A \V(»rld of men the rays illume, GoOjS mm., and I am one. 

But life that is not pure and hold doth tarnish every morning's gold. 

Allingham, 

8. WHEKE GO THE BOATS? 

Dark brown is the river, golden is the sand. 

It flows along forever, with trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floating, castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a«boating, -—where will all come home? 

On goes the river and out past the mill, 

Away down the valley, away down the hill, 

’ Aw’ay dowm the river, a Imndred miles or more, 

Other little children shall bring my boats ashore. 

R. L. Stevenaon. 

9. THE EBTJOATIOH OP HATHRE. 

Tukee years sliegrew in sun and shower; then Nature said, A lovelier 
flower on earth was never sown: this child I to myself will take; she 
shall be mine, and I wdll make a lady of my own. Alyself will to my 
darling be botiv law and impulse: and with me the girl, in rock and 
plain, in earth and heaven, in glade and bower, shall feel an overseeing 
pow’crto kindle or restrain. She shall be sportive as the fawn that, wihl 
with glee, across the lawn or up the mountain springs; and her’s shall be 
the breathing balm, and her’ s the silence and the calm of mute insensate 
ill ings. The floating clouds their state shall lend to her ; for her the willow 
b<?nd, nor shall she fall to see, e’en in the motions of the storm, grace that 
shidl mould the maiden’s form by silent sympathy. The stars of midnight 
shall be dear to her ; and she sliall lean her ear in many a secret place where 
rivulets dunce tlmir w'ayward round, and beauty, born of murmuring 
sound, shall pass into luir face. And vital feelings of delight shall rear 
lier form to stately height, her virgin bosom swell; such thoughts to 
Lucy 1 will give while, she aiid I together live, here in this happy deli.” 

Thus Nature s])ake. The work was done: how soon iny Lucy’s race 
was run! She* ilied, and left to me this heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
the memory of wlmt has been, and never more will be. 


lVor{l$woi'th. 
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Fltjj. frcRh ajHl £<iir tliy wreath- lo-day, old Newark’.s ivied lower; 
Still hlooius ilie icaf and buds the spray In Yarrow's birehen ])ower; 
To many a breeze your sylvan song makes music, Linden lieeches, 
Full many a streamlet trills along, bright Tweed, thy pebbly luiaches* 
Hose q}' EtirUik,^' //eft/*?/ Chotmondeky^Penneit. 


III. OONGEPTIOH. 


10 The sporting wdiitethroat, on some twig's end borne, 

Poured hymns to freedom and the noisy morn. 

lilmmujhliL 

^ 1 The little bird sits at Ids door in tlie sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets lus illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives. 

‘ ZomU. 

I N' reading the foregoing extract, and observing carefully the 
process of thinldng, xve find not only that the mind leaps 
successively iVoni one idea to anothei*, but also that the idi^a upon 
which the inlnd is concentrated becomes a conception, vividly 
and intensely realized according to the degree of attention. 

If we examine the formation of a mental conception, we find 
that although a small part of the image may come to tlie juind 
tlirough sense-perception, by far the largest |)ortiou eonjies from 
the mind itself. Tlie small stimulus, or idea,, which comes 
througli tlic senses, is called perception. Tlie portion wdiicli 
conics from tlie mind itself, lias been named apperce]!tion,” 
For example, we Iiear a rumide in the streets, and the picture 
of an electric*, ear ihses in our minds. We do not see the car, 
we hear only a low rumble ; but we have before associated, tliis 
noise with a great number of ideas of the car, such as the size, 
sha])e, structure, function, and relation of the various parts, — 
the form, color, motion, and uses of the whole. When any one 
of t.hese iileas is brouglit to the. mind by any mode whatever, 
there is a tendency for all to unite and form a complete ]>ictur(*^ 
according to the law of association of ideas. The same is true 
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of nil ,seri,se poroeptioii : tlie eye sees but little, — the iniiicl 
supplies most of tlie picture. The same is true in thinking: 
consciousness seems to correspond- with the action of the senses 
in observation. 

All forms of expression are merely suggestions, and words are 
ujily symbols of ideals. If a woj-d lias })revioiisIy lieen associated 
in the mind with a eertaiii conception, it will at once evoke that 
conception when seen or Ijeard; but if ive have no such assoch 
alion, the word convoys no meaning. A familiar wo]*d Ifcconies 
so united to llu* image it stands for that w^e are often unconscious 
of the effect it ]>r<><luces upon us in a^vakening the idea. 

From this ^ve can see the province of Vo(*ai Expression : 
^vords may he spoken witli such modulation of tlie Infiectiojis — 
pitches or tone color of the voice — that not only the idea but 
its relations, the (miotions it awakens, the experience of the 
himian soul that eoncc?ivcd it, can be intimated. Apj>erceptions 
<are aavakened in the hearer wliich cause not only an image but 
a conception of the wlmle situation. Wiitten words at best can 
suggest only the abstract conception. True delivery of these 
words stimulates a greater number of apperceptions, and more 
sulitle associations. 

Some modern tliinkcrs, after investigating ho^v conceptions 
are formed, find tliat tliere are some minds that act more freely 
wh<m the stimulus comes to them tlirough tlie eye; others are 
more ivsiion-sive to the sensations coming through the ear; 
Olliers are more sensitive to the touch; and still others seem to 
b(‘ more resjionsive to the sense of motion, or muscular resist- 
ance, — or ratht'r, the mind seems always to act in correspond- 
ence with s<unc one sense. Accordingly, thinkers are divided 
into fV)ur classes, — ‘A'isuals, audiles, tactuals, and motiles.” 

After investigating many eases, the>se classes, however, are, 
in my judgment, abnormal, A person W’ho uses one mode of 
conceiving: i<leas to the ex<'lusion of the othcTs, 1ms in some -way 
perverted tlu‘ a<‘tioJi of hismhnl: tiien‘ 1ms lK‘eii some marked 
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oiie-side<lness in iiis education or occuputiou. In nonutil snentil 
action these, variouB modes are found in hannoTiious co-()|><^r-* 
ation ; a lack of any one- of them is a great imperfection. ' Ah, 
physical blindness or , deafness is a misfortune, so is menial 
blindness or mental deafness. 

For the development of Vocal Expression, tlie banm)niorrs 
co-operation of all the perceptive powers is necessary ; its Ixruit.y 
and power depend upon the living imaginative images whi(.*h 
rise iii tlie mind. The more vivid and adecpiato the conception 
of the speaker, the greater the emotio)!, and the :mf>re intense 
the feeling, the more real are the ideas, the quicker and stronger 
the response in the modulation of tlie Auhee and the hasli of the 
eye. Tlie number of significant modulations in voice, face and 
body, is in proportion to the vividness of the conception which 
the speaker is strmng to convey. The same prineipio under- 
lies all true artistic power. Orators, actors, paint<;rs, or 

novelists, are great in proportion to their poAver to realiii(5 truth. 
Eloquence is due to the soul’s response to tlie conception of the 
mind. It is said that Dickens could see a scene in Ills mind 
as vmdly as he could see the objects of nature Avitb his eye. 
In Shakespeare, Homer, I)ante, Milton, and the fcAV greatest 
authors, Ave find these, qu«alities still more marked ; their pictures 
are as simple and strong as nature’s oavu. Style is but the re- 
sult of an effort to paint the picture in AAmrcls, and the greatest 
struggle of style is to find the one Avord or phrase Avhich Avili 
suggest the image to another mind. 

In reading, a vague, indefinite, Avavering image cannot stim- 
ulate right modulation of the voice, nor can it call forth the 
right Avord. Every phrase, or eAmn Avord, of a great poem seems 
to be connected vitally Avith the idea from, which it lias grown, 
and from which it can never be separated. 

This poAver of the mind to create vivid ideas and conciqilions 
;can.ho greatly increased by cultivaliom It can i>e improve*! by 
storing the mind AAuth a wide range of api>erci‘ptionH, l>y a st.mly 
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of art and nature, and also l)y Btimiilati ng and exercising the 
faculties concerned in realizing truth. One of tlie chief a<:lvaii- 
ta-gcs of Yocal Expression in education, is that it causes the 
most direct action of the mind, and most clearly shows the ade- 
qnacy or imperfection of the process of a giveJi mind. Hence, 
Vocal Expression is a most important means of educating the 
creative and artistic powers of the man. Professor Norton, of 
'Harvard, has long advised sttidents to develop their artistic na- 
tures hy memorizing and reciting *simple lyrics, like those of 
Wordsworth. Many a student who has eiijoye<l the lectures 
of this great teacher can testify to the good result of such an 
exercise. 

At the very heginning of such practice, it is ^ve\l to reniemlber 
that there are many dangers. A picture of the mind cannot he 
mechanically created : it must he a spontaneous result of the 
imagination. Even its degree of vividness cannot he determined 
hy rule. If too much attention is given hy the student to the 
' details of his images, the picture will he mechanical and arti- 
ficial. The laws of association of ideas, the process of forming 
mental images, cannot be consciously determined, or dii'ected 
by will, without weakening their power, j^foreover, no image 
can he copied from one mind hy another ; eacli sours concep- 
tions must he its owm. Great art can only approximately 
express the conception in the mind of the artist ; and the great- 
{ ness of art consists cliiefiy in its power to awaken the appercep- 
tions of the observer, rather than in portraying the details of 
the image in the mind of the producer. 

There must not he too much effort to ‘‘make” mental 
pictures, — to “see” everything. The minds of some “liear” 
and “touch,” so to speak, more readily than they “see.” 
“ Beauty horn of murmiiring sound ” stirs more hearts than we 
know. The process must he left free in ever}' mintl. All that 
is neede<l is the intense idealization of ideas and truth. In 
iraining for A'<ical Expression, therefore, there must ever he 'a 


trust ill instinct, a reverent olbservatioii ei. siMnitancons lni|UilscH, 
and an obedience' to ‘Hlie inioonscions reason.” Xo iiiiiid nuist 

cramp itself to pictures, or do another’s melliod uf rralizinp' 

ideas. To illustrate this, let us take the (.opening’ Tnu's of Tenny- 

12 The splendor falls on castle walls, 

And snowy summits, ol<l In , story ; 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Here the ]>oet, himself, only intimates indelinilely wlnit 
pictures shall rise in the mind of the reader. ^ The spiemlor 
falls on castle w^'aHs,’ — what castle do ‘we see‘? Ttnmyson 
may have had a specific castle in his mind; but he, like a true 
poet, leaves it undetermined. Had he named a iiarticular castle, 
he would have appealed to memory, — nut to the iinagination. 
He would have been giving a history of Iiis personal obser- 
vations, and not suggesting an idea to awaken universal 
experience. History records facts; but art and poetry seek to 
awaken the apperceptive, the creative faculties of man, — they 
appeal to ^Hlie universal element in hiiman life.” Our castio, 
therefore, must be built by ourselves. Then again, wdiat is the 
‘ splendor ’ ? It may be sunset, sunrise or moonlight, — this also 
is left undetermined; but it does not remain vague in tlie mind. 
When one feels prepared to read it, the conce|>tiou lias Ihx^oiik* 
more or less definite and vivid* 

It is one of the peculiarities of poetry, tliat sometimes a 
general term is so given as to awaken a specific ]>ieture, oral 
least a specific experience; whereas, at other limes, a speehie 
term is so given as to create a general conception, or a inii\-c‘!'saj 
experience. If we take the next line, “And snowy suutmits 
old in story,” at once, if in a geograpliieal frame of mhid, we 
ask what particular summits? The one InuuhxMl and tw<ni1y 
seen from the liighi? JIow high? 'W’hat direelion? jlow 
many? — and the like* All this is left to the free, spontaneous 
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work3n<4 iko jruiid: the reader mirsfc cn^ate his own peals. 
Even if he endeavors deliberativoly to i*eniein]>er specific }>eaks 
he has sissi somewhere, his image is a])t lo Ijceome a.rtiiicial, 
and fails to tln’ill his own mind, or awaken the feeling of his 
hearers, , 

Take tlie tliird line/‘ The long light shakes across the lakes;” 
— veliat lakes"? What light? tliat of the moon? sunrise or 
sunser,? ITci’e, again, the imagination must create its own 
imag(.‘, its own idea. There must not be too much strain for a 
given effect, or the atmosphere of loveliness will be lost, and 
tlie passage will be read in a cold, mechanical tone. All the 
tenderness of feeling being repressed and iin awakened, there 
can ])e no response in the color of the voice. 

In the fourth line, ^*^Ancl the wild catas-act leaps in glory,” 
tlie mind must ]>e trusted, and not dominated. If the creative 
faculties produce an ideal cataract, so mncli the better. Such a 
picture will not only stimulate deep)er emotion in tlio reader’s 
breast ; but he will be more apt to awaken the creative pownu* in 
the hearts of his hearers. ■, ■ 

The process of realization must be free. It docs not imatter, 
for example, whether tlie mind seems to sec the cataract, or to 
hear its roar, or to feel its mist upon the face, — or all these at 
once. >?hat is needed is that the mind shall act, ami act 
spontaneously, in sudi a way that the idea l)ecomes realized, 
Conceptions must be awakened in our minds ; the wdiolo nature 
must be made attentive : the imagination and the feeling in the 
lieart must be stimulated; for this is the aim of the poem. To 
try to draw our picture exactly like another’s, will make all 
labored and artilicial. The mind must ever be left free in 
artistic production.. 

Again, concrete, or individual conceptions must not be given 
at the expense of general ideas or thoughts ; nor must a general 
idea or thought be given 'at the expense of vivid specific concep- 
tions. These two, howeverj are ..not antagonistic to each other. 
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A j^peciiic idea eannofc ])fe too vivi<l so long as it is ronroived 
also ill relation to another, dr to a general truth. The niirni 
must not on]y]>e trained to hold individual ideas vividly, hut 
also to hold them vividly in relation to a general 

Frohlem IF. Yividly conceive each successive centre of the 
miiuPs attention in a selection having a natural sequence of 
simple ideas. 

la The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path, and Titan’s fiery wheels. 

Hkikespeare* 

14 The mom in russet mantle clad 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

15 The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep ill the orange light of widening morn, 

Beyond llie purple mountains : through a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it. ^ Shelley. 

Frohlem F. Exercise separately all the modes of the mind’s 
action, see images, hear sounds, feel vibrations, and test the mind’s 
power to conceive as the senses perceive. 

16 How pleasantly the rising moon, between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs I 

Whittier. 

17 She stood breast-high amid the corn, 

Clasped by the golden light of morn. 

Hood. 

18 By day its voice is low and light; but in the silent dead of nigiti, 
distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, it echoes along the vacant hall, along 
the ceiling, along the floor, and seems to say at each chamber door, 
** Forever — never ! never — forever.’ ’ 


19 Ko sweeter voice was ever heard in spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas, among the farthest Hebrides. 

“'/Vie lleaper.** ; Wimlmorih. 

* See Classics, pp. 14, TO, 82, 83, 251, 209, aou. 
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I'r is a beauteous evening, cahu and free; 
Tlie lioly time is quiet as a nun 
Breatliless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquility; 

Tlie gentleness of lieavcn is on the sea: 
Listen ! the mighty being is awake. 

Ami doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 


Wordsinorlk. 


Oft, on a plat of rising ground, I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-’water’d shore, swinging low with sullen roar. 

— — • Miltm* 

22 The soft, sweet moss shall be thy bed, 

With crawling woodbine overspread, 

By which the silver-shedding streams 

Shall gently melt thee into dreams. MerrioJa, 


F7*ohlem VL Practise selections with varioius combinations of 
all these modes of conception. 


Thkoxjgh torrbl tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 


Goldsmith. 


24 FAfi along, from peak to peak, the rattling crags among, leaps the 
live tliiinder! not from one lone cloud, but every mountain now hath 
foiuul a tongue ; and J ura answers, through her misty shroud, back to tlie 
Joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. Byron, 

25 It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellowhl and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darkeuM Jura, whose cai>pM lieights appear 
Precipitously steep; and, drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Props the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 

Byron, 

26 Cannoj? to right of them, cannon to left of them, cannon in front 
of them volleyed and thundered: stomied at with shot and shell, boldly 
tlu^y rod<* and well; into the jaws of death, into the mouth of Ilell, rode 
the six hundred. - , Tmnyson. 
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27 MY soul is an enclianted.tooat, ^vWcb, like a slcefins ‘I"'’; 

witon tlie silver waves of tby sweet singing; and llnno < <> ■ > i _ 
a fe « tl>e bebn, conducting it, while all the wUul. wUb n.e . 

"i It -en.s to float ever, forever, upon that many wn.dn.g 
beJeen mountains, woods, abysses, a paradise oi wddcrne .. 


28, THEYOYA&E. 

We left, ■behind the painted buoy, 

Tlia,t tosses at the; harbor-mouth ; 

And madly danced our hearts with joy, 

As fast we fleeted to the South 5 

How fresh, was every sight and sound 
On open main or winding shore! 

We knew the merry world was round, 

And we might sail for evermon^. 

How oft we saw , the ^un retire, 

And burn the threshold of the night, 

Fail from his Oeean-lane of Are, 

And sleep beneath his pillar il light! 

How oft the purpie-skirted robe 

Of twilight slowly dowuiwmrd <lrawm. 

As thro’ the slumber of the globe 
Again we dash’d into the dawn ! 

O hundred shores of happy climes, 

How swiftly, stream’d ye by the l^ark! 

At times the whole sea burn’d, at times 
With w^akes of fire we tore tlic dark; 

At times a craven craft "would shoot 
From havens hid in fairy bowsers, 

With naked limbs and flowers and fruit; 

But we nor paused for fruit nor flowers. 

For one fair vision ever fled 

Down the waste w-aters day and night, 

And still we followht where she led, 

111 hope to gain upon her flight. 

Her face was evermore unseen, 

And fixt upon the far sea-line ; 

But cach man murmur’d, O my Queen, 
I follow tilll make. thee mine.” 
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Aiiil iKiver SEiil of ours was fiu'l’d, 

Kor anchor dropt at eve or morn ; 

V/e loved the glories of the worldj 

But laws (if nature wore our scorn; 

d'oi* Ijiasts would rise and nivc and cease, 

But wlieiice were those that drove the sail 

Across the whirhv bid’s heart of peace, 

And to and thro’ tlie counter gale ? 

Again to colder climes we came, 

For still we followed where she led; 

Now mate is blind and captain lame, 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 

But blind or lame or sick or sound 
We follow that which flies before; 

■\Ye know the merry world is round, 

And we may sail for evermore. 


Tennyson, 


I?. ABAIBOSr. 

29 Merkixy, merrily shall I live now, 

Under tlie blossom that hangs on the bough. 


¥¥7E have foianl that conception, or inipre.ssion, causes 
^ * expression ; that possession of an idea jirecedes' and 
detennines manifestation; that reading aloud is simply think- 
ing aloud; that im|)roveinent of delivery must ]>egin with 
the cause; that natural expression is from within outward, 
and must obey the laws of development: that the mind must 
eoneeulrnte itself upon each successive idea, and enjoy it, 
c-rectting a conception and situation which awnken the impulse 
to exju'css. Th.e action of this impulse needs further study. In 
all involuntary expression, an impulse fi‘om Avitliin causes ail 
outward effect. .V laugli, for example, has its cause in the mind. 
The mental jiction <letermines the agitation of the breathing, 
and ail modulation of tlie vocal organs. All natural expression 
is spontaneous. Idle word emotion,’’ derived, as it is, from the 
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ididoiicy of nil fooling to.canBo tnolioii, impFu's tlnii tFo snino in 
tmo of ail oxpi'CBBion in man; In. true natui'nl expression, tlie 
attention of tlie ruiiad upon an idea awakens a eonee])t!i>n ; llie 
conception awakens emotion ; and the emotion awakens tlie 
vocal or pliysical actions. Expression is a physical action caused 
by psychic activity. To improve expression, naturally, tho’C- 
fore, the central impulse needs to be stimulated. When this is 
not done, the I'esiilt is mechanical and artificial. 

There are two views of expression. According to one, a 
speaker conveys an idea, or ext'iresses an emotion, l>y using his 
will to perform certain acts. According to the other, he holds 
the idea \n\ddly before his mind, and thus causes it to awaken 
impulses from all parts of his nature. The will does not directly 
originate the physical acts of expression : it only directs, regu- 
lates, and guides these acts ; its chief function is to sustain atten- 
tion, — to restrain and to reserve emotion, rather than to impel. 

The first, or mechanical view, is more common. Many 
regard expression as almost exclusively the product of volition. 
They often take the word in its literal sense, “ to press out,” 
and think that it implies only the execution of certain acts; 
as if the expression of thought and feeling were like the 
mechanical act of pressing the juice out of a lemon. According 
to the second view, expression is the outward pressure of inward 
life. As the life of a tree utters itself through its leaves ; as the 
preBsme from the root of the plant brings forth the flower; as 
nature everyxyhere has an outward pressure from inv^ard pleni- 
tude," — has a force,I‘ which, groping blimlly above it for light, 
climbs to a soul in grass and flower;” — so man, though he has 
additional regulation and guidance, on account of his rational 
nature, yet he has spontaneous energies of thought and emotion 
which furnish the impulse,to express. 

The relation of reason and will to emotion, tiic deliberative 
and the voluntary to the involuntary (fiements in expression, is 
well illustrated by the relation of tiie driver to his horse, — the 
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hors(? furnislu^s the force, the driver oiiiy ^Urects. Ho tlie 
spoiilaiu^ons (‘oergios of the man furnish the motive poiver, 
while the will siin|)ly gives gnldance, ''Chere is au analogy to 
tills ia nature: there is not only spontaneous impulse, Init 
simultaneously spontaneous guidance. The delicate, unopened 
iiower is enfolded in a rough calyx, and hehl. tightly until the 
parts have grown strong eiiougli to force apart the restraining 
shield, llui outer leaves of certain palms are so stitclied 
together as to liold tlieni gently folded, till the younger leaves 
have grown strong enough to stand sun, air, and rain. In fact, 
nowhere in nature does spontaneity mean merely an inner 
impulse, hut rather a co-ordination or co-operation of many ele- 
ments. The inner impulse is fundamental, — others act in 
subordination. So, spontaneity in man means a co-operation of 
his whole nature. There must he not only impulse, but delib- 
eration ; there must be co-ordination of thought, emotion and 
will. Nothing is more natimal to man, than a co-ordination of 
inward impulse and volitional guidance. As the spirit of the 
horse is not killed by being tamed, so true artistic training 
regulates but does not destroy emotion and instinct. True 
artistic ti’aining develops both the artistic impulse and its 
artistic direction. 

Naturalness, or the highest characteristic of expression, 
implies that all parts act in unity. As life diffuses itself into 
every part of a flower or an animal, >s(> naturalness in a human 
being means the harmonious I’esponsiveness of every part of the 
body to the impulses of the soul. All parts may not move, but 
ail are alive and responsive in texture. The essential requisite 
. of naturalness and spontaneity is abandon. The mind must have 
Sa vivid idea, but there must be a certain passive yielding to the 
domination of tliis idea. Rational abstractions do not stimulate 
harmonious expression. True abandon is the giving of the 
whole nature to a subject. It is the giving of self to the natural, 
spontaneous, and haniioniouB co-operation of thought, emotion, 
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aiid will, — 3)0 0110 of those exciudhig (ir <lispiaoiHo: of hors, 

but all acting in unity. Such abandon msiilis in iho union ui 
all impulses, and in that spontaneity which is the most ('harming 
quality of art. Such abandon often cahsos li'ss motion, less 
external agitation ; but it creates deeper and, wider dtlihsiou of 
■3iiergy fj’om a normal centre of the body, and causes repose 
rather than Avild impulsiveness. It makes expression luinnonit.uis 
and all-sided. 

There are tw^o general faults in expression. One of tlieso is 
mechanical artiliciality, which is cau>sed by too much repression 
and regulation ; the other is wild im|)ulsiveness, wliich is not 
due to abandon, hut is the result of one-sided and exaggerated 
action of some one element or faculty. Tliese tw-o faults, how- 
ever, are nearer togetlier than is often supposed. Th(*re is (rfteii J 

repression, for instance, xvhere it is not suspected, fn fact, I 

impulsiveness is not the result of spontaneity, hut <,>£ the repres- ^ ■ 

sion of the deliberative and guiding powers of the s<.>u]. Cold- 
ness and raechanical artificiality, on the other Iiand, I'esiiit from 
the repression of the imagination and feeling. i 

The study of abandon brings us into contact with another ^ 

fault, — drifting. Some confound abandon with this, but the 5 

best remedy, if not the only one, foi* the emotional vice of i 

drifting, is abandon to each successive idea. TIu^ <*a(.ise <d‘ ■ 

drifting is abandon to the general situation, rather than to eatii 
idea, — to the time and place, and to the tlieino as a \vhu](». 

This is not true abandon: true abandon is the giving of self to 
each successive idea ; which is the fundamental requisite of all 
truthful feeling. False abandon, on the contrary, or drifting, 
causes a general indeiinite ecstacy, wdiich is not genuine 
emotion at all. 

Notwithstanding these simple principles, there is ari almost 
universal demand for rules, for something ‘^delijsittj and practi- 
cal” wliich can he done by volitional action, even witiiout 
thought. Repression, constriction, and imitation are adopted; f- 
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nature is not only not studied, but her most important prineiplos 
are violated. Idie same danger Is found in other arts, though 
possibly ill a less degree. Students in 'learning to di‘aw often 
bee.oioe purely meehaiiical in working on technical execution. 
There is too often no attempt to awaken nonnal impulses, and 
ii'i Htinmlale tlu*. imagination, or even a love for art. In any aj‘t 
work, all results v'ili bo limited, mechanical, artiiicial, and con- 
ventional, unless there is an awakening of the artistic faculties. 
Tliere can be no true education of the human being without 
Btudying or obeying riatui‘e’s own methods. Ail art "work is 
dependent upon instinct, and it can be improved only by stimu- 
lating and trusting instinct. Only the false, the untrue, the 
unnatural, are to be repressed. Growth is primarily a sponta- 
neous result ; develojiment can be secured only hy stimulating 
nature’s own processes.. Man can sow the seed, improve the , 
soil, and in many ways secure higher results, but the living im- 
]}ulse is from nature herself. 

The development of exjiression demands that the mind be 
called away from wandei'ing fancies, from conflictir ideas, and 
become concentrated upon a central idea, ai,id th., sensibilities 
will 1)0 brought into a response to this idea. Vague, indefinite 
feeling can. be prevented only by giving the whole natme to one 
idea or situation. The detinite abandon of the whole nature to 
each suceessha*. idea, is the only way to make expression truthful 
and strong. Few have ai\y conception of what is natural ; to 
many, whatevan- is comfortable is natural. An insight into the 
processes of luiture is of great importance, in ordei* to realize 
fully what is delibei-alive and what is spontaneous. A man 
lua}’^ laugh, and may observe wliat he docs wltl tout interfe.nng 
with it ; lie may yawn against his will, and he conscious of wluit 
has gone on within, Independent of his own. choice. iSo a man 
may sigli mad slied tears, and even modulate and inhect Ins voice, 
under the inliuunce of mnotion involuntarily^, and at the same 
time be awak<‘ to what is taking place. One of the most diiii- 
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cult iaskfci in developing cxpreBbioii k to beeonie aide to obscTve 
oarselves, and not to interfere with the liorinal proccHBc.s of 
thought and emotion. 

This is a princi})Ie which applies to all training. Wc* cannot 
distinguish what is natural until we can fee*! in conHciousu(‘ss the 
difference hetween wlsat is done for us, and what we do our- 
selves. In other words, we must learn the difference hetween 
what is involuntary and spontaneous, and what is voluntary and 
deliberative.^ Naturalness is a proper union of tlie two, and 
prevents deliberative, and mechanical actions from displacing 
spontaneous actions. True training stimulates both, and brings 
them into harmonious co-operation. 

Whether there should be most work upon conscious and 
deliberative actions, or U2:>on endeavors to stimulate the s|)onta- 
neoiis imjnilses, depends upon the needs of tlie individual ; but 
with many of the students of our modern schools, there is such 
an exaggeration of deliberative work, that the chief need is 
first to secure 2;)roper abandon, to teach the student to trust his 
instincts, and to have a consciousness of the force of involuntary 
impulses, in co-ordination with voluntary action. 

In order to develop abandon and spontaneity, let tlie student 
take some extract full of simple ideas and noble emotion. Let 
him secure fi^'st an imaginative conception of the situation, and 
a sympathetic assimilation of the experience, until the impulses 
are awakened in his own nature, — and then let him abandon 
himself to these so as to give a simjde, truthful manifestation. 
Conscious direction must he reduced to the minimum. The 
man must feel the co-operation of involuntary impulse with 
voluntary direction. Those who find it easy to become ridicu- 
lous will find that they act one-sidedly and at random. The 
great majority will find at once that emotion is a law unfco 
itself; that thought and emotion, when not divorced by false 
education, are ever united; — in short, that thouglit, (‘luotimj, 
and will are three elements which iziter-penetratc^ aiul compie- 
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imiciit each other in all the normal impalscs of the huiiaui heartj 
and l)y proper education and proper Btitnulatiou may he more 
perfectly halanced and co-ordinated. 

All emotions ai*e not equally adapted, for practice. It is never 
safe, for example, to begin with sorrow ; for sorrow tends to 
drift into its counterfeit, sadness, Neither is it safe to begin 
with indignation, which • tlie student always tends to degrade 
into ange]% The noble emotions, such as joy, admiration of 
natui'o, or some form of love, must first be practised. When we 
come to A^ocal Training we shall see additional reasons for prac- 
tising these emotions, especially at the beginning. One of the 
most helpful emotions to practise for the development of spon- 
toeity, is the love of nature. Admiration of nature is charac- 
teristic of all artists. Those lyrics which contain a genuine love 
of the objects and processes around us can be safely practised ; 
they are the surest means of developing the artistic instincts of 
the human soul. Only noble emotion will stimulate spontaneity; 
sincerity is the first requisite of practice. 

In the practice of simple lyrics many difficulties will be met. 
It is Iiard to see our o wn lack of abandon, or to point it out in 
others ; students will be conscioiis that something is wrong, but 
will not be aware of the cause. To reveal this is the teacher^s 
function, but the student must be made to discover it himself. 
By leading him to trust himself to a variety of emotions and 
situations, he can be made to realize’ his needs. Again, when a 
student undertakes such practice he is sure to make too much 
effort. All effort is the exercise of the voluntary muscles and 
agents, and is in many forms antagonistic to abandon. 

Of the importance of abandon, too much can hardly he said. 
It Is a s})ontaneous impulse struggling into conscious form, that 
is a univei-sal characteristic of all eloquence, all poetry, all art. 
In fact, abandon is the greatest requisite to all art work. The 
greatest difficulty is to get a man to. give himself u]) to an idea, 
to trust tlie co-ordinated impulses of his nature, N o man,” says 
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Edward Everett Hale, “ will ever make a vsp(3aker till he is wiiliug 
to make, kimself <a fool for the sake of Ms std)ject ” 

There are iiiaMy s]‘ecial advantages in practice for tlie dc'velop- 
ment of ahaiidon. A man must feel that Ids itn[mlses can })e 
trusted, that they arc strong, and tend ever, wlien right them- 
selves, to produce right results. Sucli practice creates triie con- 
fidejiee, and is the most helpful way to correct self-conscioiis- 
ness. Self-consciousness is the attention of the speaker t< > hi mself, 
instead of to the ideas wddch he is trying to convey. By con- 
centrating the whole mind upon each idea, and abandoning 
himself to tlie situation, the great central impulses of the man 
are aroused ; attention and consciousness become focussed, and 
the man in a true sense forgets himself. 

Self-consciousness ajid other forms of lack of abandon need 
also lor their correction a proper training of the voice and the 
body. A man often becomes self-conscious and constrained 
because the inner impulses of his nature have no freedom for 
out-flow tliroiigli voice and body. Strange to say, exaggei'ation 
is rarely due to abandon, but more frequently to imitation of 
abandon. Exaggeration is untrue, because the man is untrue. 
Frank abandon is the most direct road to simplicity and truth- 
fulness. Abandon show^s the real man, — not only his habits, 
but his peculiarities, and liis possibilities. 

Again, true abandon is the secret of right feeling. The chief 
requisites of truthful emotion arc simplicity, sincerity, and repose. 
The only way to have feeling is to concentrate the mind upon 
the pictures of tiie j)oem, and to hold ourselves in sympathy with 
the situation, giving expression to wdiat awMcens in our hearts 
with simpleness, truthfuiness, and sincerity. 

Abandon is a step which has to be ju’actised from first to last 
in all work for develoj)ment of delivery. It is the higliest attain- 
ment, the last step ; but it must also be the first. It is a great 
mistake to make a student work entirely by lule, to do every- 
thing artificially and meclmuicaliy, hoping that, tlie rcml inqniise 
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of the inau will, awaken later, and remove tlie evils of bucIi a 
melJiod. When the right steps are taken froiu the first, not 
only can the abandon be secured, but the evil of constrained 
habits can also be prevented, and even the technical actions be 
developed to greater co.rrectness and power.* 

rrohleni VII. Take some animated extract, vividly conceive 
eacli idea, and yield to its influence. &ee,feel^ and then tell simply 
and naturally, only what has been seen and felt. 
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Away! away! o nr tires stream bright 
Along the frozen river, 

And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant light 
On the forest branches quiver. 


31. TO MY SISTER. 

It is the first mild day of March : each minute sweeter than before, 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch that stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, and grass in the green field. . . • 
Love, now a universal birth, from heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth; it is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more than fifty years of reason; 

Gui* minds shall drink at every pore the spirit of the season. 

Some silent law our hearts will make, which they shall long obey: 

We for tlie year to come may take our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power tliat rolls about, below, above, 

We’ll frame tlie measure of our souls: they shall he tuned to love. 

Then come, my sister ! come, I pray, with sxieed xmt on your woodland dress ; 

And bring no book: for this one day we’ll give to idleness. 

Wordsworth. 

32. It w^as a lover and his lass, Avith a hey and a ho, and a licy-noniiio! 
that o’er the green cornfield did pass in the sxiring-time, the only pretty 
I'iiig-time, when, birds do sing hey ding a ding: sweet lovers love the 
Spring. Between the acx*es of tlie rye these x>retty country folks would 
lie: this carol they ]>egan that hour, how that life was but a flower: and 
therefore take the present time, with a hey and a ho and a liey-nonino! 
For loA^e is crowned with the prime in the spring-time, tlio only pretty 
ring-time, avVicu birds do sing hey ding a ding; sweet lovers love the 

Spring. ’ : Shol'esjwuro. 

*■ Sve'C 'lassies, -pp. SO, 2T3, 
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S3. IPPLE BLOSSOHS. ^ 

yon IpntlbJu-* are 

K„5li.l. »»1» “'*"?, “ip'iXlgiou, o»l fli» ””'* >“'■•■ '■“ 

.ipKcrMl in tlic spi’i^S* , .I T, <m)vin£!;? 

Have yott walked beneath tliebossom ■ Ciis<!adcs 

Beneath the apple WoesomB in the cueho., bird is 

tvere faUing, and the Bilver brooWete biav,l.i 

calling in the spring? .i-e swing? in Ike spring? 

Haveyouseenaineriy lua brides and maidens 

English apple country m le si “ blossoms everywhere, in the 

ineinuei, frauwa Wdsv.s Marhn. 

the spring! »'‘ 

34. SELI'-DEPEOTEHCE. 

yVKABT oJ myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to ^ c. 

At this vessel's prow I stand, winch bears 
Eorward, forward, o’er the starlit sea. 

And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I seiu , 

« Te who from my childhood np Have calm 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the eni ■ 

“ Ah, once more,” I cried ye stars, yc waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

,f Stni, still let me,, as I gaze upon yon, ^ 

Eeel my soul becoming vast like 3 on . 

From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven. 

Over fhe lit sea’B way, ^ 

In the rustling night air came tim 
“ Wmildst thou he as those are ? Lw- a 
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Un affrighted by the silence round them, 

TJndlstractcd by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

And with Joy the stars perfomi their shining, 

And the sea its long mobn-sii verhi roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

Bounded by themselves, and univgardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 

These attain the mighty life you see.” 

O air-bom voice 1 long since, severely clear, 

A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear : 

Eesolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery ! ” 

Matthew Arnold* 


Y. BESPOj^SIVEHESS* 

35 . Thb day is done, and the darkness falls from the wings of Kight, 

As a feather is wafted downward from an eagle in his flight. 

^ — Lmgfdlow. 

36 E-oll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Byron, 

I T has been found that expression results from a spontaneous 
impulse ; that this is associated with ideas which succeed 
each other by a rliythinic law of association ; tliat expression 
depends for its effectiveness upon the vividness of* each suc- 
cessive idea ; and that we must yield passive as well as active 
attention to them. It can next be seen that it is very difficult 
to tell spontaneous and natural expression from that which is 
mechanical. Mechanical dexterity is often mistaken for spon- 
taneity. How can abandon be tested ? How can genuine respon- 
Biveness hQ distinguished from mere luechariieai execuition ? 

Read or recite, as sincerely as possible, tlieso two extracts. 
They differ in thought anil fueling.;, they should fliffer in ex-* 
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pressioii. Do you teud;td read the iti nlikoV The ooiy way te? 
judge a coueeptioii of the niind is by Its (^dbet; fijHi}! I lie juau ; a 
coiuparison like tlusj therefore, furnishes a eriteihuj by uhi<‘h 
we can judge the adequacy of coriception, and tlie truthfuiness 
of the response to it in emotion. 

The practice of such problems also tf‘sts 1 he* response </f the 
voice and body to feeling. If the .modulations or changes in 
the form and texture of the voice are tlie vsame in i>ot]i ca,ses, 
either there is no imaginative realization, or no clnangt^ in fetd- 
ing, or the voice is rigid and unresponsive. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the reader must change his point of view; the 
thought must not be given avS abstract, — there must be sympathy 
and gemiine identiheation of himself with the situation. He 
must not only think, but give himself to his thought, dliere 
must be a res|>onse from the man’s whole being ; his whole mind 
and his whole body must sympathetica] iy share in the |>roce8S. 
That subtle, natural flexibility of the wdiole expression can hardly 
he mechanically imitated; it is a spontaneous res [am si ven ess. 

Aside from the hindrances to abandon, v^'hich would of course 
hinder responsiveness, being, as it is, l>ut an effect or test of 
abandon, many others may he mentioned- There is, for ex- 
ample, a tendency to drift. Every emotion leaves a wake, 
whenever feeling is aroused, it tends to flow in a straight line; 
it is only modulated by the sequence of ideas. There must he 
a response from each successive conception, ami tlie concepflm 
must be strong eiiough to cause this response. Tin's is the set*ri‘l 
of controlling passion. 

Many persons have a very small gamut of passion. Some 
speakers have only one or two emotions in their delivtuy ; some 
have none at all. The reason for this is not bet^ausc^ tluyy entirely 
lack passion,— they have genukie feelings in lib*. — but because, 
when upon their feet tliey are unable to bring an idia into such 
vivid and >sympathetic rektioiis with feeling as to awaken any 
response in themselves.. Some have an IiabituaJ and hhv re- 
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in,‘Uiy c.Djiijisp loiHlerne.ss wil-li HadiiosN, In much o£ 
uur public, speaking, thei*c is a failiu'o to give deiinite oinotioT! ; 
tlioi'ii is a t(uulcuey to ueutrality and monotony, witli tlic elhni- 
natioii of emotion on the one hand ; or, on the; otiior, to drift pas» 
sively inti.) aji ecstatic feeling. The practice of such contrasts as 
ar(‘ hen^ given as pro])leins, enables the student to discover liis 
peculiar tendencies, and to develop gennineness in feeling, and 
truthfulness in expression, 

''.Fhe whoki question of exjjrcssion is one of responsiveness. 
Expression is simply a significant change of voit*n and ]>ody, — a 
change caused by change in thought and feeling. A man may 
have clear ideas, ami find no response to these on the part of 
the imagination ; lie may have vivid conceptions, but these may 
be divorced, from all feeling ; lie may have vivid conceptions and 
response of feeling, hut the voice and the body may be so rigid 
as to furnish a prison for the concealment and death of feeling 
and tiiougiit, ratlier than a flexible organism foi* the living in- 
carnation of thought and emotion. These, and other points of 
response may be regarded as so many bridges over which 
tliouglit and emotion must pass in expre>ssiou. When any one 
of the bridges is down, true expression does not result. Or, to 
change the figure, expression implies an electrical current which 
is especially liable to bo broken at these points, that is, between 
thought and emotion, or l)etween emotion and voice, and only 
oiuj bre^ak is necessary to destroy the current completely. Tiie 
development of expression is dependent upon the discovery and 
corn^ction of these breaks. Exercises in contrast form one of 
the most effectix'c means of ri^alizing a lack of responsiveness, 
and also of (*ausiiig the response to be genuine. 

Tlieso eontrast>s — ■ or changes in I'esponse, jioint of view, situa- 
tion, or feeling — are found in nearly every sentence in all the 
best lit<?rat,ure. ISToble literature is the expression in words oi 
the uninn of thought and feeling, and Yocal Expression is thc^ 
interpretation of tliis union through the living voice. Buck 
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eliangos in rospoTi.sc forni ajiiosl iinpoi’tant t*leinen1 in true 
delivery. 

S7 You bells in the steeple, riiig, ring out your changes, 

How many soever they be, 

And let the brown meadow- lark's note as lut ranges 
Come over, come over to ixie. 

hujewv\ 


III these lines, the bells and tlie lark, when genninely 
ceived, cause a change in the expression. The mind even tends 
to cliange the direction of the supposed objects. Eai?h, has a 
situation of its own, so that the response and expression of each 
idea is entirely different, 

38 CimuDS and darkness are round about him : 

Kighteousness and judgment are the foundation of his throne. 

When we read over these two lines, they seem at first to be 
the same ; but wlien we read them over thoughtfully, and think 
of them, we find that there is a contrast in the point of view, and 
in the thought and feeling. To read them both in the same 
tone of voice, and from the vsame mental or emotional point of 
view, loses the real spirit, feeling, and even thought of the' 
passage. The mind, must change its point of view, and conse- 
quently the emotion and the texture and color of the voice.* 

Prohlem VIIL Head two extracts witli as much contrast as 
possible in thought and feeling, and observe the difference in 
Expression, 

39 Mebbily, merrily goes the bark, before the gale she boimds : 

So darts the dolphin from the shark, or the deer before the hounds, 


40 Oh, somewhere, somewhere, God unknown, exist and be ! 

I am dying ; I am all alone; I must have Thee, 

Godl God! my sense, my soul, my all, dies in the cry:-- 
Saw’st thou the faint star flame and fall? Ah 1 it was L 

. Mgen* 

* See Classics, pp. si), 4% SO,* ajicl pp. 34-S7, 45, 98, 200, 305, 81, 
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41. Tiih Wildgravo wiiitls Ids bugle horn, to horse, to horse! lialioo, 
halloo! Ills licry courser snuffs the morn,.. and thronging serfs their lord 
pursue. The eager pack, from couples freed, dash through the brush, 
the brier, tlie ]>rake; while answering hound, and horn, and steed, the 
mountain echoes startling wake. 

Hlld ffpj/di'inui.n.*'' Scott. 

42 Whv so pale and wan, fond lover? Prithee why so pale? Will 
when b.'>oking well cair t move her, looking ill prevail? Prithee why so 
pale? Why so dull and mute, young sinner? Prithee why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well cauT win hei*, saying nothing doH? Prithee 
why so mute? 
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Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh, 

And tramples the grass with terrilied feet; 

The startled river turns leaden and harsh, 

You can hear the quick heart of the tempest beat. 
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I wiELX> the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under: 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


Shelley, 


45 My pipe is lit, and all is snug; old Puss Is in her elbow chair, and 
Tray is sitting on the rug. Last night I had a ciiriousX dream: Miss 
Susan Bates was Mistres.s What d’ye^th^i^ of ^th^t, my Cat? 

What d’ye think of that, my ^og? ./ ■ “"v' 

The Ikmhelor's I> team j/’ 'Y 




Mood* 


40 Slow fades the vision offhe sk4 the^ldeh wafer palgfe,: 

And over all the valley laid, a gi^^winged vapor sails. / 

I go the common way of an^ the suii||^ fees: Will burn, 

The floTvers will blow, the flow, when I no more return. 

No whisper from tlie mountaimfsii^^^or lapsing. stream shall tell 
The stranger, treading where I treauJ'lJfhhW'VVho loved tliein well. 
But beauty seen is never lost, God’s colors all are fast; 

The glory of this sunset heaven into my soul has passed — 

A sense of gladness iinconflned, to mortal date or clime: 

As the soul livcth, it shall live, beyond the years of time. 

Be>side the mystic asphodels shall bloom the home-borne flowers, 
And new liorizons flush and glow, with sunset hues of ours, 

WMtUer* 
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PruMcvilX. Study tlie cliaiige iu eiiiotion juuI ihought in 
passing from one idea or situation to another iu the Siime seu- 
tence or poem, and read so as to give true and liarmouious ex- 

pression to eiich. 

•iT N'o record Art keeps of lior truvai! and throes* 

There is toil ou the steeps; ou the summits, repose. 

48 In the Imsh of the autumn night I hear the voice of the sea, 

In the hush of the autumn nigiit it seems to say to me — 

Mine are the winds above, mine are 11m caves Ixdow, 

Mine are the dead of yesterday and the dead of long ago! 

And I think of the fleet that sailed from the lovely Giouceslm' shore, 

I think of the fleet that sailed and came back nevermore! 

7 '. Ji. Ahlrteh. 


VI. MODES OE EXPEESSIOS. 

O BJECTS differ from encli other in. sl/*e, form, toxturoj Htriio 
trire, and color. They also vary in relation to the observer, 
according to distance, directirm, and tlie like. Conee]iti<:)ns of 
objects differ in the same way. The questi<.)n arises, In nv^'^an 
these differences be conveyed through the voiia* Let ns look 
at the f olio wing extract : — 

49 CloD let tho torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plain eclio, 

God!” sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voh'pl 
Ye pine groves, with your soft ami soul-Iik<.i sounds ! 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, “God!” 

This can he read in tAvo ways. In speaking the word ^ flod ^ 
I can imitate Avith my voice the tori^cnts, the meadt)w strimms, 
or the avalanche; or I can stand as an imaginary, iniagijmtivi‘, 
and sympathetic spectator, and manifest my feeling of awe and 
reverence as I recognize the ineaiung of tlse sounds* 

Which of these is better? Tho first is the metliod of ordinary 
elocution; the other is a vital point in the metliod now hcinif 
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unfoMcd. One can bo applied only to a bov form of lileraiure; 
tlie other is more appropriate the higher the poetry. One is 
inoehanieal, the other is spontaneous; one is artificial, and calls 
diiody foj* vocal skill; tlie other calls for imagination, and a 
sympathetic appreciation and identilication with the scone. But 
will this second way make any contrast? It will make more 
tiian the other. Tlie control, too, will bo genuine, and in hai*» 
moiiy with the true spirit of the poem. By the first method, 
true mental, imaginative, and emotional action tends to be elim- 
inated ; but the second method is the better means of securing 
the right attitude and actions of the mind, of awakening the 
right facultie>s, and of stimulating true emotion ; in short, of 
secAiring poetic expression; 

Tlie symbolic mode of conveying ideas by words does not 
show these differences, and can give little conception of the 
diiference between two ideas, except by adjectives and qualifiers, 
and even then only iudhectly and suggestively, Eaidi word is 
a representation of an idea, and will cause tlie ideate awaken in 
a mind that has already conceived it, and associated it with the 
WA>rd; but a w^ord wntli ■which the observer or hearer is not 
familiar awakens no idea in the mind. Ideas are not so much 
<lependent u]>on words as upon past experience, and past asso- 
ciation of ideas with wwds. When the word '^swan,’ for 
example, is spoken, there awakens in nearly all our minds a 
conception of a w'liite swan ; but the mental conception of one 
W'lio may leave been familiar wdth black swans will tend to 
correspond with his experience, — -or one who has been strongly 
impressed with a black swnan will tend to re-eoneeive it. Thus, 
for the most ])art, words are only artificial remindei's of con- 
ceptions we have already had. Occasionally wor<ls may be 
eomlmied so as to suggest conceptions more or less new. Though 
one has m.vcvr seen a black sw^an, he conceives one wiien the 
wortl ' black ^ is added to the word ‘swan,’ In this way, words 
can con viy knowledge,. 
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Tlu'n*. arti e<!rt;U3i. osserMijil dificreuces betweefi idc^as wifirli 
arc sho\vn by Yo(?al ExpresBlon, and tliosc cxja'esi^ed by words. 
Some contend tliat tlie tune of voice can imllcalc {.Ini size or 
distance of an o]>ject; others even go ho far as to nay tbal, Ijy 
the mere tone, we may indicate tlic time of day la whi<'h a, shu- 
atkni or event is conceived. iSTo one who has o])served tlie. fails 
of Yoeal Expression can doubt that there is some truth in this. 
Lot ns see liow the voice can manifest this diiference. 

By the ordinary eiocutionary method, tlie voice shows these 
differences by repi^esentation, or “ imitative modulation ” ; but 
Vocal Expression is not primarily a representative art. Paiiit- 
ing can show the diiference in size, color, and texture of objects; 
but Yocal Expression is confined to aii entirely different ami 
more important class of differences. As an illustration of this, 
take two lines from Longfellow’s “ Building of the Bbip,” and 
place them side by side : — 

Sail forth into the sea, 0 Ship/^ 

‘^Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State.^^ 

Wliat are the differences between these two ships? They 
differ in size, — one carrying, , say, a thousand passengers, the 
other about sixty millions ; but. the size is the smallest difference*. 
Painting can reveal these objective differences, — it can repre- 
sent, by means of light and shade and color, a scene or object 
objectively to the eye. Music is entirely different. Y^hile 
music may represent or imitate actions and sounds, this is not 
its primary aim. Descriptive music is of a low order; it is apt 
to become ridiculous. The Barn Yard Byrnphuny,’’ for ex- 
ample, is a comical perversion of the true use and aim of muskx 
The true function of music is to manifest subjective expoikmco. 
Ideas have subjective as well as objective differences; they 
awaken <Iifferent feelings and emotions in the Imniati mnl The 
two ships referred to in Longfellow’s poem luux* im.nv Import- 
ant differences than size or, shape. One is literal, other is 
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iigiirativo. Tho first, ship ixwjikeiis joy; as we see it glide out 
into the ^s'ater, we rejoice at the triiirapli of man’s power; hut 
the otlier ship awakens tlic noblei* emotion of patriotism. One 
shi[> lias its vocation in comjjierce, the other in liistory; one is a 
paid. of man’s husiness life, the other is a p.art of ])is deeper, 
sj)irilual, national life. The one wall pass away, ^^nd grow old ; 
the other is sometJiing Avhich will last for centuries. 

'Now^ of these two classes of ideas, with w^liich is Yocal Ex- 
pression moi’o coueerued ? Like music, it is a manifestive art ; 
like music, it only represents the object occjxsionally, and then 
as an additional association or suggestion. Vocal Expression 
manifests the feeling in the man who observes the object, and 
centres in tlie man. The true function of Vocal Expi'ession, 
therefore, is to manifest the effect of a true and adequate con- 
ception of a truth as directly and simply as possible. Words 
are symbolic, but the voice is suggestive ; and when the voice is 
cramped and strained to imitate or represent .something object- 
ive, it is not acting m its highest sphere, and the result is arti- 
ficiality and weakness. 

One of the loading faults of Vocal Expression is tliat it is too 
objective. It is the most subjective aspect of art. Siicli sub- 
jective differences as ai^e seen in the extract from Longfellow, 
With r<3ferenco to the three ships, sliould be studied and rendei'ed 
with perseverance until the subjective transitions spontaneously 
modulate the voice, find simply, directly, and truthfully reveal 
tliemselves. If Vocal Expression does not manifest such differ- 
ences, — if it is made to represent objective things, — it loses its 
natural pow'cr to reveal such subjective differences, <and becomes 
11163*0 Tiieclianlcal elocution. Instead of such an indirect method 
being weak, it is stroiigest, because it manifests tlie man. 
W ords are representative of ideas ; but tone, except occasion- 
ally an<l suggestively, shrnvs the man himself. Tone nianifestB 
feelings and exalttnl ideals, which will only ]>e degraded by 
representative methods. 'v • ' 
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In the lour lines froni Bcott, Ku. 51, we luivt* a irne oi 
r<?pre*sentalivF expression, Jusl as we li.-ive at linit's a. pliirt* 
for true descriptive rrnisic, so here we hiva a snrfpalliellr, 
gestive use of 'xoeai deseripthuj, Ihis, liuwever, nr\t*i 

be strained. They must be imaginative, not ifnilati\e, — the 
result of SYuipatliy, and not of mechanical copying. 

In practitang sucli contrasts as wiTC pnsent(‘d in iln^ Iasi 
lesson, therefore, the student should net strain ri:presenf dit- 
ferences; lie niust, ratlxer, syixipathetical ly ideiOi fy hiiUNell with 
each idea and situation. The differenct‘S will tiien Uv 1rut\ and 
not artificial. They will be far more 8ugg(‘stive and. e\'pn^s^ive, 
for they will grow out of the same Iieartin unity anil harmony. 
Only by such practice can contrasts test the atletpuitw ca* i^on- 
ception, the directness and genuineness of responsis and true 
and harinonious abaridoTu A meehanicai a,nd representative 
mode of practice will vitiate these ends. The stmlcut should 
centre everything in each successive idea : a. resjiojiM*, and not 
will, must cause expression. Iiuitation is Y<ditIonal and me(*haio 
ieal. Assimilation and sympathetic identihcal ion alone can 
cause manifestation and spontaneous expressi<.uL 

Frohlem X. Take some sublime, passage, keep the point of view 
of a sympathetic observer, and manifest the emotion which awak- 
ens in response to it. 

50 Sail fortli into tiie sea, O ship I through wimi .'uu! right 

onward steer ! the moistened eye, the trembling lip, are not iIh* sigiis of 
doubt or fear. 

Sail forth into tlxe sea of life, O gentle, loving, trusting wife, and, safe 
from all adversity, upon the bosom of that sea, thy counugs and thy goings 
be I For gentleness, and love, and trust, prevail oha angry wave and gust : 
and in the wreck of noble lives something immortal still surYivesI 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! sail on, O IIxiox, slrotjg and 
great! humanity, with all its fears, with all the liope of tiiUmi years, Is 
hanging breathless on thy fate! know what Master laid thy keel, 
what Workmen wrought thy ribs, of steel, who made each mast, and sail, 
and rope, what anvils rang, what han^iiers heat, In what a f<jrgc, and 
what a heat, wau-e shaped the imehors o.f thy hope 1 hVar not itatdt nudden 



Houtid aJid Kho<'k: His of Uu* wavo, and not the rook; His i)iit the dapping 
of the sail, stud not a rent nisid«j ])y the gale ! In spile of rock aud tempest’s 
rostr, in siplo of fa lse liglits on the shore, sail on, nor fear to breast the sesi! 
Our liesu'ts, our Itopes, are sill with thee, — our hearts, cnir hopes, our 
praycu's, our tesu's, our faitli trimuphant o’er our fears, are all with thee, 
are all wilh thee. 

JUuUiiinj nf thr Ship,'' Long/elhif?. 

ProhUm XL Eoad some passage where the wu>rds represent 
certain ideas ol'jjecdively, but keep such a sympathcdic attitude 
tlnit nil objective representation shall be caused by a sympathetic 
identilleation, rather tha;u by any conscious imitation. Let maiih 
festaiiou transcend representation. 

51 TiiamcI trauij)! along the line they rode, 

Splasli! splash ! along the sea; 

The scourge is wight, the spur is bright, 

The Hashing pebbles flee. 

‘ 

5:ti KovjcMBispds sky is chill and drear, Kovernber’s leaf is red and 
sear; late, gazing down the stee|>y linn, that hems oiir little garden in, 
low in Its dark and narrow glen, you scarce the rivulet might ken, so 
thick the taoghKi greenwood grew, so feeble trill’d the streamlet through. 

Now, iniirnmrin.g hoarse, and frequent, seen, through bush and briar 
no longer green, an angry brook, it sweeps' the glade, brawls over rofdi 
and wild cascade, and, foaming brown with doubled speed, hiirrics its 
waters to the Tweed. 

**■ Miii'ndon.'" ^cofd, 

PoESis {ire painted window ixines. 

If one looks froJU the square into the church, 

Dusk and dimness are his gains; 

Sir I’hilisihut is left in the lurch I 
Tlie siglit, so seen, may well enrage him, 

Xor anyth big henceforth assuage him. 

Blit come just inside, what conceals; 

Cross i he. holy threshold quite; 

.Ail at once His rainbow-bright, 

Device and story Hash to light, 

A. gracious splendor truth reveals. 

This to CodH children is full measure, 
it LMlilles and gives you pleasure! 
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64. IH BLOBSOIC TIMB, 

It’s O ray lieart, my heart, to be out in the suu and siiig, 

To sing and shout in the fields about, in the baUu and biossoraing. 

Sing loud, O bird in the kee; O bird suig load iu the sky ! 

And honey-bees, blacken the clover seas; there are none of 3 ^ 0 u glad as L 
The leaves laugh low in the wind, laugh low' with the wind at play, ■ 
xind the odorous call of the flowers all entices my soul away I 
For O but the world is fair, and O hut the world is sweet! 

I will out of the gold of the blossoming mold, and sit at -the Master's feet. 
And the love my heart would speak, I wall fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, may offer it up to him. 
Then sing iu the hedgerow green, O thrush, O skylark, sing in tln^ blu<;; 
Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, and my soul shall siitg 
with jrail. -hifi Dmmti OmUtM-h, 


55 I HIDE in the solar glory, I am dumb in the pealing song, I rest on 
the pitch of the torrent, in slumber I am strong. No numljers have 
counted my tallies, no tribes my house can fill, I sit by the shining Fount 
of Life, and pour the deluge still, . . . Let war and trade and creeds a?id song 
blend, ripen race on race, the sunburnt world a man shall breed of fdi the 
siones and countless days. No ray is dimmed, no atom worn, my ohlest 
force is good as new, and the fresh rose on yonder thorn gives back the 
bending heavens in dew. 

Song of Mature.'*' " JUimnon'^ 


YII OHAU&E OF FITCH. 

. I SLIP, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

““ The Brook f Tennymn, 

npiIE deyelopment of expression requires objective as well as 
^ subjective study. Every aid; must have a tecimiqiie; to 
improve any form of art we must not . only stimulate the cause, 
but also secure better control of those actions by means of which 
the idea is expressed. Execution in Vocal ExpreBsioii must be 
foimderl upon the study of conversation. Every art, must be 


<m ibe siiuiy <b‘isatnre, aiul tlie natural fona, upon wbidi 
V'o(‘ii! ErpresHii.)!! rtvsts, k tJie, unfettered litterariee of men in 
evcny-day lutermurso. , ■ 

If \vc‘. observe one laikiiigy what are the most salient cliaraej- 
teiistk’sy I-et us ccmipare Ibim with some’ person reading, and 
f joti!‘ tln3 diflerenee.. One of the first things we discover in con- 
versation is variety : the voice leaps upward and downward with 
peiiVct freialoin,— -tliereare no two ’words upon the same pitch; 
wdnie w'itli the reader words tend to/follow each other on one 
piteb ; all is nionoton<»us. The causes of these changes of pitch 
are about the same as tliose wdiicli make the branch of a tree, or 
a leaf upon that branch, grow in a given direction : wherever 
there is life, it will seek outflow in ’the most unhindered direc- 
tion, Life, like water, will flow into the most open ehanncL 
Monotony is death. 

Expression is simply a changeyr— a change'of voice and body, 
caused by some change of thought or, feeling. If you are wmeh- 
ing a rider dashing along at full speed, and suddenly you see 
Min fall, mil jQii spring 'forward, or yeyoE? This will depend 
entirely on your state of mind, and the attitude of your body in 
observing him. If you have been' leaning forward, earnestly 
watching hiin, you will be sure to recoil ; and there is no better 
reason than simply the fact that you were forward, and the 
change in the mind calls for a change- in the body, . A reversal 
of feding causes a reversal of attitude. On the contrary, if you 
were standing calmly on the liack foot, looking at him, con- 
fnlimtly or reposefully, such an accident would cause you to 
move> forward. In the same way, if one idea liappens to be 
expressed on <me ])it eh, an otlier idea, antithetic to the preceding, 
is instinctively cuntrasted to it in pitch. The focussing of the 
mind upon sueec-ssh'c Ideas, or the qxtick leap of tlie mind in 
thinking, spoiitar.eously causes a leap of the voice. This instinct 
is ludu'crsab The only exception is an apparent one in the case 
of d<'*af but the reason why thov do not vary tlie pitch is 
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tlie fact that they have been taiiglit to si^eak objectively, and 
the mind is in a mechanical attitude. The maMug of tone ^vlth 
them is not the spontaneous expression of Ihe action of their 
minds. Where tliis is nc/t the case, the same results follow as in 
other people. The length and direction, therefore, of the eliang^.^ 
of pitch are due to the degree of animation, tlie imagiuati^ e 
conditions, and the discriminations and associations of ideas. Ko 
rule can be made to govern them. The voice is the most direct 
and flexible agent of the mind : a word must be deliberati\'ely 
chosen, but a change of pitch is sj>ontaneous. Verbal Expression 
is symbolic, but the modulation of tone is signiiieant ; it is not a 
symbol, but a sign. 

Of all rules, the worst are those for the regulation of changes 
of pitch. Hei*e are two of them: “Joy, high pitch; sorrow, 
low pitch,” These are absolutely false. The human l>eing gives 
joy in ail pitches, and sorrow is expressed in the Ingher parts, as 
well as the lower parts of the Amice. To follow such mechanical 
rules as these causes the man to be mechanical, and introduces 
the Avorst of faults, — monotony. These are rules ]>ased on the 
most superficial observation, A better explanation is this, — 
imcontrolled emotion tends to high pitch, intense, controlled 
emotion of any kind tends to a Ioav pitch; but even this only 
applies occasionally, and cannot be given as a rule. The great 
point in practice is not so much the direction or tlie length of 
the change of pitch, as the fact that there, shall be sonie change 
of pitch. This is one of the places where so long as tlie mind 
holds firjiily to an idea, a mistake is impossible. 

Ill developing expression, there must he no aim at varicity for 
the sake of variety ; it must be for the sake of unity. Still, in 
change of pitch, the greater the variety — so long as the mind is 
kept focussed — the greater the unity. “ Extension in opposition 
strengthens possession,” and any extension of range, or modula- 
tion of the voice, reveals more clearly the continuity of thought. 
A monotonous stream of words gives us no impression of tliouglit,, 
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. — wp onij think of ihcMmxls as in |n’oof-roa<linij;’ ; Inifc wlieii 
tlic mind 7*oally thinks in a sequence^ the 8nccessi\'c i<IoaH are 
revealed hy tlic modulation of the Amice. We fmd, in fact^ in 
all art, that there is a A'ltal relatio.ii between unity and variety. 

Legitimate vaiiety is necessary to , the perception of unity. 
Variety for the sake of change is chaos, and mere sameness is 
not unity, hut monotony. True unity, therefore, im]>lles 'variety. 
Unity is the relation of all parts to. one centre, and this suhm'di- 
iiation of parts hringvS them into opposition, which hrings tlie 
greatest possible variation. The tAvo hands, for example, are the 
most Tinliko of any two tilings to be found in nature, and yet 
they are also most like. To their great dissimilarity and, similarity 
is due the possibility of their unity and co-operation. Hand can 
fold upon hand, tlraml) can touch thumh, and finger, finger, 
because the tA\T> hands are directly opposite. 

Tliere are tAvo great faults in Vocal Expression, — monotony 
and chaos. Stonge to say, they go together. When a monot- 
onous speaker becomes earnest, his voice changes pitch in the 
most surprismg and imnatui’al places. This is a characteristic 
fault of ranters and demagognc.s, and often, results where the 
energy ami earnestness is put on from without, and is not in- 
herent in the tin liking. One of the most curious facts is that 
AAdiile intervals are so natural, they are tlie iirst element AV'hich, 
is lost in expression. Alonotony is not only the first of all 
faults, but it is an element of all other faults, 'Whenever a 
speaker or a reader feels confused, or Avheri the mind grasps a 
stteam of hleas, and endeavors to give tliom to men, the result 
is monotony. Tliis is proliably due to the fact that the man 
docs not repvroduce naturally the sequence of ideas; he does not 
have ]H*ogresHlve traiiHition in his thinking from idea to idea; 
he tries to Avholesah^ his ideas, or Ills consciousness is too much 
upon Ihe. Avord.<, — the rhythmic action of his mind is interfered 
Av^ith in sonii- wny. The monotony is a natural result, 

att<‘n?ion end abandon, AAdion properly ] tract ised, shoAV 
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at once an ei^’ect upon the flexibility and range oi: the voice in 
speaking. So long as we positively think progTessively, giving 
ourselves to each siiceessiye idea, aUowiiig oiu* weirds and tones 
to be the direct outcome of the action of tlic mind, ^ve can 
liardly go VTong in change of pitch. The rmniber of intervals 
will multiply in proportion to the geimineness of the thinking. 
Therefore, without regard to the more complex principles of 
Inflection, which will be explained later, let us take one of the 
simplest extracts, full of joy and animation ; let us note in what 
an infinite variety of ways we can read it correctly : — 

56 O LabivS, sing out to the thrushes, 

And thrushes, sin^ to the sky! 

Sing from your nests in the bushes, 

And sing wherever you fly. 

Of these four lines, we can give the first two words very low, 
and the next five high ; or the first two high, and the next low ; 
and so on through the whole. There are a dozen ways in which 
the extract can be read effectively. The law of association of 
ideas, the difference of personalities, the occasion, and many 
other causes will produce such differences ; but we can see that 
some such variation is necessary. The thought and the feeling 
must directly dominate the voice. Tliis animated change of pitch 
is natural, and is always present in spontaneous conversation. 

In practising for change of pitch, the student v/ill at first feel 
great rebellion; hence it is important for him to take such 
simple extracts as are here laid down, and read them in many 
ways. Let him be careful only of one thing,— that the voice 
leaps with the mind. Let him endeavor to paint a picture in Ills 
mind in one place, and the next picture in another ; and at; the 
same time allow his voice to vary spontaneously with Ids mind. 
Where bad habits have been formed in reading, he Tuay at fir,;! 
deliberately make lilmself i*ead one phrase low, another liigh, 
another in tlic middie of his voice, — and so on at random. 
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Then go over it in an oiitii'elj cllffcreiifc way, until hin biIihI and 
Ills voice, so to si^eak, come to realize their own freedom. The- 
changes of pitch, however, must he between words, as well as 
between clauses. 

Problem XII, Ilealize the successive ideas in some animated 
passage so vividly that there will be awakened a spontaneous 
desire for variation in the sequence of ideas, which will also cause 
the voice to change in pitch. ’ 

57 Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks, — 

Ere I own a usurper, lUI couch with the fox; 

And tremble, false whigs, in the midst of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me.’^ 

^cott* 

5S Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures whilst the land- 
scape round it measures; russet lawns, and fallows gray, where the 
nibbling flocks do stray; mountains, on whose barren breast the labor- 
ing clouds do often rest ; meadows trim with daisies pied, shallow brooks, 
and rivers wide; — towers and battlements it sees, bosomed high in tufted 
trees, where perhaps some Beauty lies, the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes, 

Milton, 

59. DAFFODILS. 

EAm Daflodils, we weep to see you haste away so soon: as yet the 
early rising Sun has not attain’d his noon. Stay, stay, until the hasting 
day has run but to the even-song; and, having pray’d together, we will 
go with yon along. 

We have short time to stay as you, we have as short a Spring; as 
quick a growth to meet decay as you, or any thing. We die, as your 
hours do, and dry away like to the Summer’s rain ; or as the pearls of 
morning’s dew, ne’er to be found again. 

Herrick, 

GO The rose is weeping for her love, the nightingale; 

And he is flying fast above, to her he will not fail. 

Already golden eve appears, he wings his way along; 

Ah! look, he comes to kiss her tears, and soothe her with his song. 

The moon in pearly light may steep the still blue air; 

The rose hath ceased to droop and weep, for lo! lier joy is there. 

He sings to her, and o’er the trees she hears his sweet notes swim; 

Olifi worbi may weary, — • she but hears her love, and hears Imfc Iiim. 

TiaiUy, 
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f)i SiTOii a stavK^Gcl Ibaiik of moss till, tliat Alay ntorn, 

Blue rail the lUisli across: violets woiv, bru-o ! 

Sky — wliat a scowl of cloud till, uear awl far, 
liay on ray sidit the sbroiul: splendid, a strir! 

World '—bow it walled about life with disgrace 
Till God’s own smile came out: that was thy iiK’v.l 
ProlofjiiCf “ The Two Poets of the CroUkP Brmoitiiifh » 

T.F Ave take this little |'>oem, and allow miiMl and voiet* 1o drift, 
then read it a second time, really thinking each Idea, and 
associating it Avitli the next, what Arlll he the ditTerenec heltveen 
the tAvo modes of reading? One diiferencc will he few pauses 
in the first, and a great many pauses in the second. 

Further study of the characteristics of conversation rcA’eals 
not only changes of pitch, hut jmuses. The A arlation of tlie 
voice in conversation is due as^^ich to intervals of time as to 
intervals of pitch. Pause is among the fundamental characlei- 
istics of natiiralnesvS. Whenever anyone speaks in a continuous 
stream of Avords, no matter hoAV brilliant his ideas, or ln>wl>oau- 
tiful his phrases, he is tedious and tiresome in tlie extreme. F<jr, 
paradoxical as it may seem, continfpty of Avords destroys con- 
tinuity of thought ; eontinuity of tiihught necessitates pauses in 
Avords. Silence is the father of speech ; thought, must ha\'<‘ 
“its silent undergroAVth,” before it can utter itself In words. 

Intervals of silence thus sIioav the genuineness of thinking. A 
pause preceding a AAwd, or phrase, sIioavs it to l>r; the <*iteci e>r 
sign of mental action. As tlie mind thinks hy pulsation, l>y 
rhythmic leaps, hy action and re-action, so speech must havc^ iite 
same characteristics. Tlio length and freqneiH^y of paus(*s sliows 
the intensity of thinking. As the, mind, in superficial thinking, 
drifts, and is not focussed intensely and for a long time upon 
successive Ideas, so the ■ expression of sucli thinking reveals no 
staying of the iiiind hy cessations ami interrupfiruK (ul the stream 
of words, nor any change of x>itch. On the contrary, when* the 
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tlilnking is iiUeiu^c, ^vilere tiic iiiiud wro^lkss to coiuprclietid the 
greatnows of au iflea, the fact of such mental struggle is revealed 
bj a pause. 

Pause juul chaiige of pitcli ai’e closely related to each other. 
Phe pause justiiies or causes the change of pitch. As pause 
shows the inlud cj'eatl ng its couceptiou, so the change of pitch 
rtA’cals t.iic result. In }n*oportion as the miud has created a new 
'‘cimeeption, or gained a new outlook, will the voice imlicate 
sj>oiilaueous]y tluj mental change l>y change of pitch. 

A ]>ause is not a mechanical thing. Neither the place where 
it is to T>e made, nor its length, can be measured by artificial 
rules. A pause is not a mere interval of time. There is, in fact, 
great difference between a hesitation and a pause : hesitation is 
niechanieal, — it is tlm result of a lapse of memory, or of not 
understanding a word or a thgigght ; a pause, on the contrary, is 
due to the endeavor of th#;^ind to conceive more truly, to 
realize more adequately the weight or relations of. the idea. A 
hesitation is never agreeable, because it shows a gap in the 
thought, while a proper use of pauses is most pleasing because 
# it shows a deeper continuity, a broader realization of truth. 
Hesitation rarely causes change of pitch, wliile a true pause 
is alwaj's associated with a #iange in pitch. This fact is very 
important. Whatever test causes a realization of the difference 
between a pause and a hesitation, is of great importance in 
training. 

A genuine pause is the result of thinking along the line of the 
subject, thinking which is more or less common between the 
s|)eaker and the liearer. It shows that the speaker weighs and 
considers the idea: hence, pause accompanies all other forms of 
emphasis. “ Speech is silveini, silence is golden ; ” but silence to 
he golden in expression must be shown to be due to the domi- 
nation of an idea. 

Even a liesitatio}! for a word maybe made a means of uniting 
the mental action of the speaker and his hearers, and thus be 
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un cieirierit of power. A Hpeaker may evtMi, as nlil J^aJ- 
staiT said, ‘Hairii liis diseases iuto a eommodily." Ii is said tiiat 
I)a,iiiel 'W'ebster, in Faneuii liall, ojk^c ga\-e a roi1ai,Fi word for 
an i<loa, but it di<l not satisfy Itirn : lie Ijeshated, and 
another, — licsitated again, ami ga,ve still another; — and when, 
after four or live tcials, he foau<l the ude<jiuUe word, the audi 
enee broke forth int^ applause. The faet is, lie thus showed 
himself t<.> be a great orator. Ho united the action of tlie mind,' 
of his auditors to Ills own; both labored. tog(,dlu*r for a grander 
and more adequate conception of the idea, as well as lor its 
highest ex}>ression. In conversation, the words are few, and the 
pauses many. The art of reading aloud is the art of turning 
cold, monotonous ]>rint iuto tlio livhig Tiiovement of conversa- 
tion. In conversation, the speaker constaiitly paxises, and the 
hearer shares the effort of the thinker. Tlie liearcr does not fee! 
that lie is called upon to a(^cept something that,, has already been 
thought out and stated ; he is brought into sympathy with a 
creative act of the mind, and realizes the joy of discovering 
ideas. The grandest ideas cannot be ad.e<|uatety expressed in 
words. True vocal expression must suggest the transcendency 
of an idea, or tiio light, over words. lienee, the truest vocal 
expression reveals rather the eftbrt qf the mind to receive than 
its action in giving. 

Tins is tlic peculiar .function of the pause in Vocal Expression. 
It shows that the mind receives the idea before giving it, tliat 
impression precedes expression while the change of pitch, and 
other vocal modulations, show that the impression, determines 
the expression. There is a pjartial proof of this in the fact that 
in simple prose the discussion of abstract and general ideas 
requires few pauses, while dimnatic poetry — or eoiupOHition 
of any kind, where there are more complex conceptionn back of 
the words — reqnii'es more and longer pauses in expression. 

Again, it is sliowmt by the fact that writers like C.arlyle and 
Browning, whose ideas and conceptions transcend their wumls, 
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require more pauses than writers who have a. smooth How of 
wo!*<ls, witli. less depth of thoug'ht and grandeur of conception. 
AH avithm‘>s ^vIjo arc suggestive, who appeal to the ioiaginative 
insight, vdio, in short, suggest a great deal beyond the words, 
require Jiiany pauses in expressiinn 

Still an oilier point regarding pauses, istluihwhen a man reads 
that with whicli lie is not familiar, he makes fcAver pauses than 
wlien lie reads that Av^hich is perfectly familiar to lilm. The 
reason for this curious fact is that in the first place he merely 
calls the AAmrds, and gets the ideas after he has |)ronounce<I 
them, Avhile in the other ease he reproduces and re-creates the 
>siiccessive ideas. The attitude of the mind in the first instance 
does not change with the thought, — tlie eye simply takes, and 
tile voice jjronounces the Avords, the mind folloAving after ; but 
in true expressiAUi reading, the mind takes an idea before it gwes 
it, and this necessitates jiause. Pauses are always present when a 
man is natural, or when he conceives each idea at the instant 
before lie conveys it. 

When a student is asked to read or to speak, lie is afraid to 
make pauses: the reason for this is a fear of being tedious. 
Tediousness is the one thing of Avhieh all are afraid, jlii feel 
that liesitatioii is a primary source of tediousnoss ; foj-getting 
that an empty flow of words also causes tediousness. The true 
remedy for tediousness is genuine thinking, and the i>ower to 
use silence in such a Acay as to unite the thinking of other ramds 
witli that of our gaaou 

The importance of pauses, therefore, is due to the fact that 
tliey sliOAV the crentive action of the mind; that they show the 
rhythmic progression of tliinking ; that they are the revelation 
of subjtKdive atteutioii, or tlie successive focussing of the iiiiml 
uptm central ideas, and tlie domination of other minds to think 
in the same se(|iience ; that they shoAV tlie cause and effect in 
conversation,' and thus are characteristic of spontaneity and 
naturalness; that they make AAmrds ’more suggestive, by revealing 
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kiwis n.s tmij’SeeiMlent over nlgiis or words ; awd, that tliey 

ruvwil d(‘pl]i ol’ feeling, and' passion. 

One of tlic first steps, tlierefore, in Expression, is to InTonie 
oonsdoiis of the sigDiiicauco of the pause; to ]^eet»me 'williiig to 
allow silenee to imriglc ’witli otir speeeli ; to recognize that if 
^S'peeeh is a jewel, {silenec must form its settings’ llie highest 
art of expression is to reveal the receptivi^ aeliut v ai tho mind, 
and without the pause this <*annoi he done, Wliile Expression 
may seem to he ilie giving of tlioiiglit, }'etitmnst ]>e reniemhered 
tliat ideas and oniotioiis cannot ])e given as oljjec^tivc^ things. 
They can only he evoked and drawn out. 3 fence, (hi*, energy of 
the mind in taking an idea must 3>e sliown much more limn its 
action in giving. Possession of life implies manifestation ; and 
Binee pauses reveal the life of the mind in reasfiving impressions, 
all Vocal Expression will centre in their use. 

Each idea ni list be discovered. It must s]>ring u]> spontane- 
cmsly before speaking the words, — and this takes place during 
a pause. Take this simple extract, and nolo tlio effect of really 
tliinking eacli idea. After eacdi phrase, we Hml ourselves 
pausing, and, i^ we wish to make the extract einpiiatic, ah nost 
mentally asking questions: 

02 Evexiy clod feels a stir of miglit, 

An instinct wifMu it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above Ife for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. lotreiL 


“Every clod” (what about it? answer:) feels a stir of 
might,” (nay, even more,) “an instinct within it,” (wlmt ox it?) 
“that reaches and towers, and” (something (dsc m.* ri*e IwaulUuJ) 
“groping blindly xibove it foi‘ light,” (and Nmnething >ti]l more 
wonderful) “ climbs to a soul in grass and tlov/ers.” Of coarse, 
it is impossible to interpret in vvords the process of tfiouglit, and 
even if it were possible, no" oViO analysis wmiih.l be miiveival, as 
every mind acts in a different way. 
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pAusma. 

Tills silent tliinkiijg, or tlici process of relatioii and discovery, 
is of fiiiidojnental iinportarice in Vocal Expression. The silence 
must sf>eak, A pa, use is not vacuity, — an interval is a |iaiise 
lieeauso it is full of tiiought. The author’s thought or feeling 
i'jin iinly he suggested; the words must hear* a -syint^athetlc re- 
latiim to the deep contluiuty of ideas in the soul, hy the sigiiifi- 
canee of silence.'^'' 

J^rohlcm XllJ. Itead some passage, taking time to realize in- 
tensively each, successive idea before giving it expression, and so 
vary the pitch and other modulations of the voice as to show that 
the period of silence was necessary on account of this mental 
activity. 

Gt* Speech is but broken light upon the depth * 

Of the^nnspoken ; even your loved words 
Float in the larger meaning of your voice 
As something dimmer. 

George Eliot, 

64 Peaise always surprises and humbles true genius; the shadow 
of earth comes then between them and their starry ideal with a cold and 
dark eclipse. 

** ConvemdUms.''’ Lowell. 

65. PADEE PTJG-HACIOIO. 

Up the steps of the dome of Saint Peter’s, between two penitents 
wrapped in mantillas, his head out of his hood, walked Fadre Pugnaccio, 
The bells were quarrelUiig in the clouds. 

One of the penitents, the aiifit, counted an Ave for each bead of her 
rosary; and the other, the niece, ogled from the corner of her eyes a 
liauilsoine odieer of the Pope’s guard. The monk muttered to the old 
\voman, ^'Alake a donation to my convent;” and the otBcer slq^ped a 
p-.-rfumcid note into tlie young girl’s hand. 

The sinner wiped a few tears, from her eyes; the maiden blushed with 
pleasure-; the monk was calculating the interest of a thousand piastres at 
twelve per cent; and the officer was gazing at himself lii a hand-mirror, 
and curling th<i tips of his mustachios. 

Ami devil, squatting in the loose sleeve of Fadre Fugnaccio, chuC' 
kled like Puidnello. ' Uertmud, 

*Seti Classics, pp. 17, 41, 172, 301. 


68 VOOAL BXPKKSSIONV 

i]*\. Toi^: liiils, 

Kock-ribbal, and ancients as the sun ; the vales 
Stretching in, pensive <.|iiiet;uess between; 

The venerable w'oods; rivers that -move, 

III majesiys and the compiaining brooks, 

That nuike the meadows green; and, poured round ail. 

Old ocean’s gray and melaneholy waste,— 

Are but tlie solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man I Bryant. 


67. THE HYMI OH THE HATIYITY. 

It was the winter wdld, while the heaven-born Child, all meanly WTaxd., 
in the rude manger lies: nature in awe to him had dolf d her gaudy trim., 
with her great Master so to sympathize; it- was no season then fur her to 
wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour, Xo war, or battle’s sound 
was heard the world around: the idle spear and shield were high up 
hung; the hooked chariot stood unstained with hostile blood; the trump- 
et spake not to tlie armed throng; and kings "sat still wltli awful eye, as 
if they surely knew their sovran Lord W'as by. But peaceful -was the 
night wherein the Prince of Light his reign of peace upun the earth 
began: the winds, with wmidor whist,, smoothly the ^Yate^s kist, whisper- 
ing new joys to the wild ocean — who now hatli quite forgot to rave, 
while birds oi; calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. The stars, with 
deep amaze, stand fixM in steadfast gaze, bending one way their precious 
iniluence; and will not take their flight .for ail the morning light, or 
Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; biit in their gliiumering orl>s did 
gknv until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. The sheplicrtls, 
on the lawn, or ere the point of dawn, sate simply chatting in a rustic row; 
full little thought they then that tlie mighty Pan was kindly come to 
live with them bfdow; i)erhaps their loves, or else their sheep, vas.ail 
that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. When such music swe^.^;. 
their hearts and ears did greet as never was by moi’tal finger sirook — 
divinely-warbled voice answeiing the stringed noise, as all their s<.)uls in 
blissful rapture took: the air, such pleasure loth to lose, with thousand 
echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. Eing out, ya, crystal splieres! 
once bless our human ears, if ye have power to touch our senses so; ami 
let your silver chime move in, melodious time; and let the base of heaven’s 
deep organ blow; and with, your ninefold harmony make up full concert 
to angelic symphony! 


Milton. 
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EDUCATION OF THE EYE. 

OS Akd liow fllO Garrick speak the soliloquy last nighi? Oh, agamst 
all rule, luy lord, most iingraminatically ! betwixt thesubstaiitlveaiidthe 
adjective, which should agree together in number, case, and gender, he 
nijide a breach thus, — stox)ping as if the point wanted settling; — and 
belavixt the noiiuiiatlve case, which your lordship knows should govern 
the verb, he suspended his voice in the epilogue a dozen times, three 
seconds and three-hfths by a stop watch, my lord, eacli time. But in 
suspending his voice, — was the sense suspended likewise? did no expres- 
sion of attitude or countenance till up the chasm? — Was the eye silent? 
Did you narrowly look? — I loolcM only at the stop-watch, my lord. 

And did you step in to take a look at the grand picture on your way 
back? — ’Tis a melancholy daub! my lord; not one principle of the 
pyramid in any one group! — and what a price! — for there is nothing 
of the colouring of Titian — the expression of Rubens — the grace of 
Raphael — the purity of Dominichino — the corregiescity of Corregio — 
the learning of Poussin — the airs of Guido — or the grand contour of 
Angelo. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven! Of all the cants which are canted 
in this canting world, — though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, 
— the cant of criticism is the most tormenting I 

I w'ould go fifty miles, on foot, to kiss the hand of that man, whose 
generous heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his author’s 
hands — be pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore, 

Laurence Sterne* 


IX, EBUOATION OP THE EYE. 


09 Nothixg small! no lily-muflled hum of a summor-bee, but finds 
some coupling with the shining stars; no pebble at your feet but proves 
a sphere; no chaffinch, but implies the cherubim. Earth’s crammed with 
heaven, and every common bush afire with God. 

Mrs* lirovmmg* 

rpilEIlE are two distinct forms of reading : silent or receptive 
reading, and expressive reading, or reading aloud. Silent 
or receptive reading implies merely tlie act of receiving ideas, or 
of taking ideas from a pririterl page by the reader; no other 
mind is eoncei-ned. To read aloud is to convey an impression, 
or a possession which is in the reader’s mind, to the mind of 
another. The development of expression and reading implies 
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I30II1 of tliese acts; for mxdliig.aloipl, implies rtH*v|»livo nadijig', 
Tliore can Ijc no expression wi$1i.out iiupressioii. 

On tlio other liand, the two must not he couLused. Whdt a 
. violation it is of all tlie principles so far discovered and. discussed^ 
to have a ehild. merely proiioiince words as a means <'»f training 
jdin to read aloud, while his .mental action, is allao^t eniii’ely 
ignored 1 Of course, pronounciation must receive ath.'iition, lait 
is it well to do tills as a part of reading aloud? Does it n<.)t 
belong to vSpeiling, or to conversation? Can it not he dn.nie 
hotter while talking ? Should a. child he taught h.) proin)U!iee 
words before he understands their meani.ng? In fact, onu of the 
chief requisites for hotli receptive and expressi\’e reading must 
he familiarity with words* Thei^e can he no reading for the 
reception of ideas, unless the words are more or less familiar; 
and to give expression to the same ideas, there is nee<le«l a much 
greater familiarity wdth words* 

Reading, or tlie reception of ideas, must alwav's he trained 
heforo there can he any expressive reading. The reception of 
ideas must precede the expression of ideas; Iienco \ce can see 
that, preceding all expressive reading, soirn*- dis<tipiiiiing <.}f the 
eye is necessary''. That is to say, the eye must lx? trained to grasp 
a group of Avords, — the mind to conceive the idea beneath 
Of course, it is not so much a training of the eye, as It is of the 
mind through the eye ; hut the organ and the agency coneerfU‘d 
are most intimately connected. The deveiopracmt of the pOAVer 
of the eye, to perceive ideas tlirough ^ words quickly, must he 
developed through silent reading. 

The action of the eye in silent reading is not tlie same as in 
reading aloud; the eye in silent reading merely catches the 
meaning beneath the Avords, and is thus more or less co,ntinutnis; 
th.e eye in reading aloud takes a group of AVord>s, aiid then be- 
comes quiescent as the mind conceives the idea, and wliile tlie-e 
are, spoken; — then grasps.another group, and so on. Hm eye 
may do this in silent rea<liiig, but this rl jytiuuic succession is 
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movi' aec(^n( viatod in reading aloud. The cliild must, iinst Uke a 
group of words, tluai speak tkem bo as to give the Tneaning; 
take anotlier group of words, and express tlio meaning of that 
There is a great temptation to call words singly, atid not hy 
gToiips, according to the rhythmic pulsations of the thouglit . 

The education of the eye is most important. Daniel Wehster 
laid Ills manuscript before him, and then endeavored to catch 
enough l>y liis eye to speak while he walked sevci’al steps. In 
this way he trained his eye to catch snccessive group, s of words, 
so that when ho spoke he could give his eye to Ms audience. 
He was thus enabled to s|)ealc his words as if they were extem- 
poraneous, — he was never eonlined to liis manuscript This 
should be true of all good reading. The student must be trained 
to take a group of words with his eye, while the mind conceives 
tlie idea beneath them, and its relation to the thought, and tlien 
to speak the words. The mind must act between the eye and 
the expression. 

Accordingly, reading aloud is slower than silent reading, 
because of tliis additional process which takes place during 
pauses. The mental action is only receptive in silent reading, 
but in reading aloud there is also an endeavor to make salient 
the fundamentai })oints in tlie current of ideas, so as to make 
them clear to other minds. We must, therefore, train the mind 
ami the eye to a(5t together, so that the mind, the eye, and the 
voice, will act in J^roper order. The eye must see like a Hash, 
while the miml creates the pictures, and then tlie voice can speak. 

One great tem[>tation is to read in a continuous stream, because 
the eye sees so many words at otiee. Wo all tend merely to 
pronounce the words, and to let the mind follow after both the 
eye and the voice. We think a thought after speech shnnltane- 
oush^ with the ])er.soH who listens to us, and not heforo we s])Gak. 
We tend to think as the result of pronounciation, and not as the 
cause of 'speech. The great difficulty in reading aloud is in 
looking and thinking iKvfore we Bpeak. 
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73 A picture, however admirable the painter’s art, and wonderful 
Ills power, requires of the spectator a siirreis^r of himself, in due 
proportion with the miracle which has been wrought. Let the canvas 
glow as it may, you must look with the eye of faith, or its highest 
excellence escapes you. There is always the necessity of helping out 
the painter’s art with your own resources of sensibility and imagination. 

-Not that these qualities shall really add anything to what the. master 
has effected; but they must be put so entirely under his control, and 
work along with him to such an extent, that, in a different mood, when 
you are cold and critical, instead of sympathetic, you will be apt to fancy 
that the loftier merits of the picture were of your own dreaming, not of 
bis creating. 

The Marble MawtJiorne^ 
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74 Tnj^ sun upon tlie lake is low, the wild birds hush their song, 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow, yet I^eonard tarries long. 

Kow all whom varied toil and care, from home and love divide, 

In the calm sunset may repair each to the loved one’s side. 

The noble dame on turret high, >vho waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy the flash of armour bright. 

The village maid, with hand on brow the level ray to shade, 

Upon the footpath Avatches now for Colin’s darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row, by day they swam ajiart, 
And to the thicket wanders slow the hind beside the hart. 

The woodlark at his partner’s side twitters his closing song — 

All meet whom, day and care divide, but Leonard tarries long I 

Scott, 

t 

I" ET us note now tlie effect of the action of the mind upon 
words. As we compare words with a sequence of ideas, 
we find that every word is not a manifestation of a conception. 
The phrase 4n tlic calm sunset,’ has three words, but only one 
picture rises in tlie miinh In the preceding extract, tliere are 
far more words than conceptions; in fact, in reading aloud the 
above lyric, the mind grasps each picture, and the words expreSvS- 
ing it^aro gather<,*d into a group. The lengtli of the pauses, and 
tiie range of the modulations by which the voice relates the 


words to tine underlying idea, are in. direct proportion to tbe 
vividness of tliat idea.- 'Tbis process jaf soparatiiig and iniiting 
words, to sliow the ideas and the continuity of thought 1)eueath. 
them, is called phrasing,” 

There are spontaneous iinpulsos in passion a ml ru cm t:ii 
action which tend to he right; and all training must sthniilulr 
tliese tendencies, and. give the man cons<*ioiisne8s of thorn, and 
control over them, so that he can enlarge and strengtlien them, 
wlio.il lie desires to dominate his fellow man. Itiglir trail iing 
enahl.es him to use tliem. One salient ])roo£ that nature lias right 
impulses is foiuKl in the phrasing of common cont^'orsation. Very 
rarely, if ever, even in the conversation of the little child, is a 
pause in the wrong place, or is tlie phrasing incorrect ; but the 
very moment a person begins to read or to recite, that very 
moment ])erversion begins, and naturalness is lost. Tlie reason 
for this is plain : in conversation the ideas are taken successively, 
and are allowed free course in the domination of words ; Tint in 
reading, ideas are often conceived by the reader after tite words. 

In. reading this exti^act, it may he seen also that vocal punctu- 
ation is entirely different from printers’ punctuation. .Between 
the WQj'cls, ^yes, indeed,’ or ‘yes, sir,’ for example, the printer 
places a comma; ]>ut there is no pause whatever in speeidu On 
the other hand, every sentenctc requires many linns more 
pauses in speaking tliaii there are, marks of punctuation. Tiie 
printer simply sliows the grammatical or mechanical relation of 
words and clauses; while the Imman voice shows lit*s 

be,neath all gmmmar, all mechanical structure, — tlie ruing, 
logical sequence of the ideas. Speaking revivals the proei^ss of 
forming the i*onceptions, and of relating one idea to anotlier, 
rather than the. mechanical relation of words. It s],iows tlH‘ 
relation of words, Imt not dhectly; it sliows a far more ’I’itah a 
far deeper and more inclusive relation. The relation of words 
and phmses is a mere accident of verbal expression, but the 
priiieiple imdejlying phrasing governs all forms of language. 



Paiitoiniine, and tlie rfgii langiiage of deaf mutes and Indians, 
bIiow it possibly more deiinitely than Vocal Expression. Phras- 
ing, tlien, is the manifestation of genuine thinking hi expression. 
It shoYxs the difference between the mere calling of words, and 
the use of w’ords as the direct signs of thought. 

Xo two iiilnds plmase alike. Eyen in reading the same extract, 
temperaiiieiit and methods of mental training all modify the 
pauses. A great mind with strong movenient, with neiaajus 
mte;nsity of earnestness, like that of Bisliop Phillips Brooks, 
moves forward with shorter pauses; while a great judicial mind, 
a mind which logically weighs and relates each idea, a mind 
which takes in all the relations of an idea before speaking it, 
like Canon Lidden, makes longer pauses. Moreover, the same 
person, on different occasions, — in different conditions and 
moods of mind, before a smaller or a larger audience, — does 
not phrase in the same way. 

Methods of developing phrasing have been chiefly by rule ; 
everything has been based upon the grammatical relationship 
of words. Tlie following rules have been common: ‘‘Pause 
before a preposition, before a relative pronoun, befoi*e ‘ to ’ as 
■the sign of the infinitive mood,” — and so on. “Pause after the 
subject when it consists of more than one word, the object in an 
invei’ted sentence, and every complete phrase or clause,” — and 
so cm .Xow, while we do usually pause in such places, still wo 
pause in other ])Laces, and for reasons not grainmatical. Such 
Im-lf trutlis crystallized into rules are fatal to naturalness and 
simplicity. 

The instinct for phrasing must be developed in some other 
Vvay. Sucli rules are mechanical and artificial, and violate the 
fundamental principles of Vocal Expression. Vocal Ex])ression 
is not an endeavor to show men the mechanical structure of 
sentences, or the relationship of words, but to manifest the 
thought and feeling, and the kinship of ideas, behind the -words; 
so to niotlulaic tlie words that they lieeonu^- transparent, lliat 
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aitituc 1 Tlip rules tnveu ior plu’asiog 

and mechanical rules as those. Ihc • 4..,^, celled 

aircct'rcvelation of the vividness, the.mtons.ly, and iho ihjth 

piilKJitH^u the tliiviking. ,, , 
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To iliiLstraie tlie subject of pausing and plirasing take two 
little poems of Browning : 

75. MBETING AT HIO-HT. 

The gray sea and tke long black land; 

And tlio yellow lialf-mooiij large and low; 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And qiiencli its speed in the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm, sea-sconted beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick, sharp scratch 
And, blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating' each to each ! 

Browning^ 

76, FAETim AT MOEMMa. 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea. 

And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim — 

And straight was a path of gold for him, 

, x\nd the need of a world of men for me. 

Brcmning. 

If these poems are read as a mere stream of Avords, there is 
BO sign or e’sddence of any thinking on the part of tlie reader. 
Buell a process completely eliminates thinking ; it is proof- 
readingj and all attention is devoted to tlie words as words. 
When, }ioive\^er, the reader begins to think over tlie real mean- 
ing, and lingers over each idea as he would over a beautiful 
painting, what a difference is manifest in tlie stream of words! 
What magnetic power begins to be acquired by the successive 
ideas! “The graysea” becomes a picture in itself ; “and the 
long ]>lack land ” is piainted in contrast to it ; “ and the yellow 
half-moon, large and low,” — this can be given as one, two or 
three j detures. A versatile mind will take mor(3 steps, a slo pro- 
gressive, broad, comprehensive mind will take a less number of 
■f" ste|)s; — so, that no rule can be laid down. The mind proceeds 
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naturally: ^^lie fstartled little Avwes” and then w hut they do, — 
“ that leap iaheiy ringlets,” and their previous refKK'^e <?onlrasie<l 
with effect, ^4Vom their sleep.” And so oii, each image being 
vigorously conceived in its turn, the mind moves on fu^ogreHS-' 
ively, and the words s]»ontaneonsly respond. "Wium mK‘.e the 
mind is started, its action is too sini[>le to need, explunatiom 
Even in the last lines, if the mind hasrliythnueally and <Innua,ti- 
cal ly progressed with each idea, the truth is so felt that prosy 
explanation will only superticialke and s]>oiI its Inninty. 

In reading the second poem, it 3 mist ]>e renieniheiXHl that 
Browning, when he once begins a poem, never changes his 
situation ; so that in thi>s poem, which is a ]»art of tlie othei-, or 
a contrast to it, the same person is speaking ii,i the sai3ie situa- 
ation. 

71 Hast tlioii jianied all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wild-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high beliavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Mobility more nobly to repay? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach., me to be thine! 

JUimrson* 

This extract from Emerson iilustrates how the initid spom 
taiieously hiiugs together familiar words, — Hast thou named 
all the birds *? ” is ail one tiling, fat^iiliar ami easily un<le3*>hiod, — 
so they ten <1 to one group; but the real point is in the next, 
“ without a gun.” The mind has co.me ujion soinetliing uniisnal; 
this is shown by a spontaneous pausing, and change of move- 
ment, The next is naturally to he expected, ‘•^Loved the wood- 
rose,” but the next is remarkable, ^'^and left it on its stalk;” so 
the mind tends to dhide it into two phrases. 

The student, by a little self-observation in ix^ading, easily 
find the true principles , of nature, and get at, the heart of tlie 
sim])licity and power of- such a method. The prriceys ef makiniy 
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tho thought one's own is not only the most effective, ]>ut is also 
the only possible method of grouping words about the successive 
ideas. No mechanical and artificiar rules and expedients have 
ever accomplished anything but injury in artistic training/^' 

Problem XF. Think each successive idea in any passage so 
genuinelj^ and intensely as to cause the voice to be modulated, 
and the words to ])e gathered into groups, according to their re- 
lation to the thought, 

78 TiiJi) soul of music slumbers in its sbell 

Till wake<l ami kindled by the master’s spell; 

And feeling liearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before, 

■ ■ : ' . tSitmuel Mogers. .■ 

79 Large was his soul; as large a soul as e’er 
Submitted to inform a body here ; 

High as the place Hwas shortly in Heaven to have, 

But low and humble as his grave; 

So high that all the virtues there did come 
As to the chiefest seat, 

Conspicuous and great, 

Bo low that for me, too, it made a room, 

Cowley. 

80 Koaiuixg in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is 
Good steadily hastening towards immortality. And tlie vast all that 
is called evil I saw hastening to merge itself, and become lost and dead. 

IVhitmmu 

81 Come from the hills where your hirsels are grazing, 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 

Come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 

Come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow. 

Trumpets are Sounding, war-steeds are hounding, 

Stand to your arms, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day tell of the bloody fray, 

When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 

BcoiU 


* Sue Glassies, pp. IT, 198, 29G. 



82. A PAl^EWELL. 

Flow down, col<i. rivulet to the sea, thy tniuUe wave thdiver; 

]!^o more by tliee niy steps shall be, forever and forever, 

.Flow, softly How, by lawn, and lea, a rivukit, then .a river; 

Nowhere by thee my stops shall be, forever and forewu*. 

But here vyill sigh tbiiie alder-tree, and here thine aspen tpuv<n’; 

And here by thee will hiirn the bee, forever atid forever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, a thousand mooiis will nuivor. 
But not by tln^e iny steps shall be, forever and forever. 

■■■■ 

S3 The faery beam upon you — the stars to glisten on you — a moon 
of light in the noon of night, till the tire-drake hath ohu'goiie you! The 
wheel of fortune guide you. The boy with tlie bow beside you; rim ayo 
in tlie way till the bird of day, and the luckier lot, Ijetlde yotn 
“ Gi;psy Jimitidietiot).'’ Jonson, 


XI. SIMPI.IOITY. 

of the first amd most important lessons for tlu^ student 
to learn in any art work, is that all true potver is simple, 
IRotliiiig can be great or strong whicli is not founded upon 
simple truthfulness, and fidelity to nature. Delivery is apt to 
be considered as something belonging entirely to manner and 
externals. In many cases it is considered synonymous with 
affectation ; yet true work in expression is the best means ol 
making us feel the real essence of sinipjlicity. While on tin* 
one hand, elocution may be made the means of developing 
affectation ; on the otlier, it may ];>e studied in such a way as to 
remove affectation, and develop genuineness and sincerity. If 
a student is led to study the elements of Ifis thinking, and tin,* 
spontaneous tendencies of his nature to utterance, — to obscu've 
what pleases Inm in the conversation of others, — he will become 
conscious of wliat is truly natural, and be able to distinguish 
naturalness from affectation . 

The greatest writers and artists have one invariable eharac- 
teilstic: they are simple and sincere. Honnw and Phidias, 
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Virgil au<l Danio, Shakespeare . aiui Wordsworth, all use the 
simplest words to express their ideas. The greatness of all art 
consists in its transparency ; the greatness of all oratory, oi all 
delivery, and Jiistriouic-expressidn, is its simple intensity and 
naturalness, its depth, not loudness, its hidden soul, 31 ot showy 
garment, its repose, not extravagance. 

The. greatest necessity for the student in expression is to he 
free from all mannerisms; the greatest danger is the substitu- 
tion of affectation for the true utterance of what is in the mind. 
Affectation literally means something joined to something else; 
a stick of wood nailed to the side of a tree would be an aff'ected 
limb. If we do not liave something in our liearts, we can never 
have it in utterance. Simplicity in expression means an absence 
of show, declamation, and affectation, and the presence of that 
only which makes clear and transparent. It is a manifestation 
of directness of thought and aim. 

Simplicity is founded upon sincerity. It is a manifestation of 
true earnestness ; it implies faith in truth rather than in modes 
of presentation ; it is a simple correspondence between thought, 
feeling and their expression, founded upon truthfulness of feel- 
ing. It is ever the foundation of all excellence in expression; 
and it implies directness of thought, sincerity of motive, truth- 
fulness of the soul, ill its bearing toward nature and man. These 
are the most necessary requisites for all true greatness in 
speaking. 

The true road to simplicity is through abandonment. To 
some, abandon means extravagance ; but abandon does not mean 
muscular labor, — rather the opposite. Abandon is not bombast, 
nor is simplicity repression. True abandon, true spontaneity, 
as has lieeii shown, is the giving of ourselves to the harmonious 
impulses of all parts of our nature, working in unity. True 
spontaneity forbiils too much interference with natural unity of 
impulse, as simplicity forbids any addition to the true outward 
manifestations of thought and feeling. 
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T0C4L 

From lliis can 1 h*. Hceii, the importance r*t; sludyiitt;' hhc Ix-si 
mithor« to (lcveio|> Yoeal Expression. The antlejrs first choscoi 
are of great luoment : tlie first loves in lUxTatiire m‘e the most 
lastoigj giving ns our hieais of life, ami tlie conceptions for all 
art work. Such authors should he selected for practice as will 
foster no jihnormal taste, hut develop a sense of simplicity, ami 
a love of nature and truth. 

One (.)f tlic liest authors to develop simplicity is Wordsworth : 
his ])est work is full of the simple love of ]iat,are; his ideas are 
the product of gemiino iniagimation, without extravagamm of 
fancy, and are expressed in the sini[)lest words. Anotlier 
author, sincere and witliout declamation, is Burns. Tn l^i^ poem 
“To the ’Daisy,” there is the simple, genuine fe(41 ng of the 
heart, without affectation, or bombastic pi'ctense of (mioiion, or 
far-fetched images. We feel only the man and the iibjcH't:; of 
which he speaks. IsTo mass of labored words and phrases befog 
the simple images and feeling of the heart. But the vary text- 
book of Inimari nature and expression is found in Sbake.sjieare. 
It is very well, however, for students to go to the fountain-head 
of simplicity and all art, — Homer. At any rate, students should 
avoid the hot-house, extravagant compositioiis that are ptib- 
lished in “ Choice Selections,” and “ Choice Keeitations.” The 
style of composition which, is so loved in elocutionary )*emlerhig.s 
is the saddest of all comments upon the condition of lln* art. 
Good literature can be found on all sides at a. very low cost. 
Students should iuake their own extracts, and arraugr* their ^^>wn 
selections and -readings. Even college students are u nnul 1< >< >king 
to books of selections for “a good declamation and often they 
iuake no effort to look up the source of such extracts, to lind 
their original spirit, the authoFs full meanitig, or the use t.u 
which they were first applied. 

A sense of simplicity is requisite to an appreciation of a great 
work of art, or to the development of literary lusttw To be 
able to appreciate the Greek simplicity of phrase in a. i^ocmi like 
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Cow|)t'r\s ‘Mluxal ^^eorge**’; to recognize,, tlie trail spa renej of 
Wonlscorih,’s <‘iir]y poems, the naturalness ami forc'e of lliiriis’ 
“ Daisy,” — is to niakc a groat step in the appreciation of jioetry 
ami art. The ability to rentier such poems srithtiiit tameness 
on the OIK? liaml, or tlechimation on the other, witli a jicrfectly 
natural ami siiri|)io expression of their true spirit, is the mark 
of tlie true rea<ler. True art manifests truthfully and simply the 
process of thought and feeling in the luiman lieart.'^ 

Prohlera XVL Bead an extract and give direct expression to 
the spontaneous impulses. Try as little as possible to add to or to 
detract from the inherent energy of the thought. Avoid all 
affectation on the one hand, or repression on the other. Give 
every impulse its truthful voice. 

84 I TBAYB3LLED among unknown men, ill lands beyond the sea; 
Kor, England! did I know till then what love I bore to thee. 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream! nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time; for still I seem to love thee more and more. 

, Among thy mountains did I feel the joy of my desire; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed the bowers where Lucy played;" 
And thine too is the last green field that Lucy’s eyes surveyed. 

— — Wo7'(l'iWoriJu 

85. A OOlilSOLATIO]!!. 

Whex in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on Thee, — and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; ' 

For thy sweet love remember’d, such wealth, brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings, 

Shakespeare. 

-.-te ^ Classics, pp. 83, 8C, 90, 108, 206. 
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8f> The Ijord h luy shepherd,, I shall not wan i. ileHiaketb. inn to 
lie clown ill green pastures, he le.adeth me beside tiie still walto’s. .lie 
restoreth Hiy soul, be leadeth me in. iiaths., of !'igliteoiLsu*'SS, for ,Iiis 
name’s siike. Yea, though T. walk through the valley of iho shadow o.f 
death, I will fear ii.o evil, for thou art 'with me, thy rod and thy stalT, 
they € 0 info rt me. Thou preparest a 'table before .me in the }>reHorice of 
mine enemies, liiou anoiutest my head with oil, my eup rumndh over. 
Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I 

will dwell iu the house of the Lord forever. 

. ^ ■ - , ' ; Pmiltt xxr/p 

87, FEIAM AID AOHIhLES. 

TnE5 Priam spake and entreated Mm, saying, Bethink thee, O 
Achilles, like to gods, of thy father that is of like years with me, on the 
grievous x^^tthway of old age. While he heareth of thee as yet alive, he 
rejoiceth in his Iieart, and liopeth withal, day after day, that he shall see 
Ills dear son returning from Troy4and. But I, I am utterly unblest, 
since I begat sons, the best men in wide Troydand, but declare unto thee 
that none of them Is left He who was yet loft, and guarded city and 
men, him. thou slowest but now as lie fought for his country, even Hector. 
For Ms sake come I unto the ships of the Aehrdans, that I may win him 
back from thee, and I bring with me .rmtold ransom. Yea, fear thou the 
gods, .Achilles, and liave compassion on me, even me, hedhinking thee o.f 
thy father. Lo, I am yet more piteous than he, and have braved what 
none other man on earth hath braved before, to stretch forth my hand 
toward tlie face of the slayer of my sons,^^ 

Tims spake he, and stirred within Achilles desire to make lam(.u}.t for 
Ms father. And he touched the old man^s hand, and gently moved him 
back. And as they both bethought them of their dead, so P 2 ,*iani for 
maiKsIaying Hector wept sore as he was fallen before Achilb^s’ feel, and 
Achilles wei'>t for his own father^ and now again for Patroklo.s, autl th<nr 
moan w^ent up throughout the house. But when nolile Acliilii'S bad 
satislied him with lament, and the desii’e thereof dei>arte<i from his heart 
and limbs, straightway he sprang from his seat and raised the old man 
by Ms hand, pitying his hoary head and hoary beard, and spake unto 
him winged wwds, and said: *‘Ah, hapless! many ill tilings verily thou 
hast endured in thy heart. This is the lot the gods have spun for 
miserable men, that they should live in pain. To Peleus gave the gods 
splendid gifts from lus birth, for he excelled all men in good fortune and 
wealth, and was king of the Myrmidons, and, mortal though he was, the god 
gave him a goddess to be his bride,' Tet on him God brought evil, seeing 
that he begat one son to an untimely death. And of thee, old sire, wc 
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Isave litiarti how of old time tliou wert happy, — hut lleawui brought this, 
baric ou thee. Keep courage, and lament not unahatxngly in tliy heart; 
for nothing wilt thou avail by grieving for thy son, neither shalt thou 
bring him back to life. Thy son, bid sire, is given back as thou wouldst, 
and Beth on a bier, and with the break of day thou shalt see him thyself 
as thou carriest him.” 

And they yoked oxen and mules to wains, and quickly then they 
flocked liefore the city. Bo nine days they gathered great store of wood. 
But when the tenth morn rose with light for men, tlien bare they forth 
brave Hector, weeping tears, and on a lofty iiyre they laid the dead man, 
and thereon cast fire. 

But when the daughter of Dawn, rosy-fingered Morning, shone forth, 
then gathered the folk around glorious Hector’s pyre. First quenched 
they with bright wine all the burning, so far as the fire^s strength went, 
and then his brethren and comrades gathered his white bones lamenting, 
and big tears flowed down their cheeks. And the bones they took and 
laid in a golden mm, slirouding them in soft purple robes, and straightway 
laid the urn in. a hollow grave, and piled thereon great, close-set stones. 

The Iliad,** Translated by Myers, Homer* 

88- LOSS or THE HOYIL OEOEOE. 

Toll for the brave ! the brave that are no more I 

All sunk beneath the wave, fast by their native shore I 

Eight hundred of the brave whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, and laid her on her side. 

A land-breez:e shook the shrouds, and she was overset; 

Down went the Boyal George, with all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 

Ilis last sea-fight is fought, his work of glory done, 

It was not in the battle; no tempest gave the shock; 

She sprang no fatal leak, she ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, his fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt ’went dowm wnth twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel \ip once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup tlie tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, and she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, and plough the distant main; 

But Kempenfelt is gone, his victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred shall plough the wave no more. 

Cowper, 

^ The Royal George, of! 308 whilst undergoing a partial careening 
mouth Harljor, was oviirset Aug. 29, 1TS2. The total loss was nearly 1 ,000 men. ■ • 
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89. TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

On iurnhuj one down imlh thepkmgh, in Jpril, 1780 . 

Wee, moOcst, crimson-tipped flower, thou’s met me hi an. evil liour; 
lor I luaixn oriisli ainang the stoiire thy slender stem : to spare thec'. now is 
past my power, thou bonnie gem. x\Jas! it'S no tliy neehor sweet, the 
bounie lark, companion nnjet! bending time ’inang the dewy weet! vvi’ 
s])reclded breast, when upward-springing, blytUe, to greet the pnrpll ng east. 

Canid ])lew the bitter-biting north upon thy early, huinlde, birth; yet 
cheerfully thon glinted forth aini<l the storm, scarce reared a]>?>ve the* 
parent earth thy tender form. The flaunting ilow'ers our gardens yh.'ld, 
high sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield, but thou, bejieath. the 
random biekF* o' ^lod or stane, adorns the histief stibble-flehl, unseen, 
alane. There, in thy scanty mantle clad, thy snawy bosom sunward 
spread, thou lifts thy unas>sumiiig head in humble guise; atid now the 
share uptears thy bed, and low thou lies! . . . 

Such is the fate of simple hard, on life’s rough ocean luckless starred! 
unskilful he to note the card of prudent lore, till billows rage, and gales 
blow hard, and whelm him o’er! . . . Uven thou wlio mourn’ st the 
daisy’s fate, that f.ate is thine — no distant date I Stern Ihiin’ s ploughshare 
drives, elate, full on thy bloom, till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
shall be thy doom. 

Barns. 

90. SALLY IN OUE ALLEY. 

Op all the girls that are so smart there’s none like pretty Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. 

Tliere is no lady in the land is half so sweet as Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets and through the streets does cry ’em; 
Her mother slie sells laces long to such as please to buy ’em: 

But sure such folks could iver beget so sweet a girl as Sally! 

She is the darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave iny work, I love her so sincerely ; 

My master comes like any Turk, and bangs me most severely — 

But let him bang his bellyful, I’li bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that’s in the week I dearly love but one day — 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt a Saturday and Monday; 

E’er then I’m clrest all in my best to walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, and she lives in oim alley. 

* Shelter. t Lry 
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My jHiister curries me to clin.reii,,aiKl often cam I bUuncil 
Because I leave lihu in t,bo hircli as soon as text is named ; 

I leave tlie cliurcli in sermon-lime, and slink away to Sally; 

Slie is tlic darling of my lieart, and slie lives in our alloy. 

Wlion Oliristmas comes about again, oii, then I shall have money; 

I'll hoard it up and box it all, Til give it to my honey: 

I would it were ten thousand pound, Bd give it all to Sally; 

Slie is the darling of my heart, and she lives in our alley. 

My roaster and the neiglxbours all make game of me and Sally, 

And,' but for her, Ihl better be a slave, and row a galley; 

But when my seven long years are out, oh, then I’ll marry Sally, — 

Oh, then we’ll wed, and then we’ll bed, but not hi our alley I 

Carey 

XII. AUIMATIOIl. 

01- Thou comest! Yes I the vessel’s cloud 
Haugs <lark upon the rolling sea. 

Oh, that yon sea-bird’s wings were mine, 

To win one instant’s glimpse of thee! Arnold, 

SIMPLICITY is present in proportion as tlic ideas directly 
^ and immediately cause the expression. Animation is in 
proportion to the vividness of the conceptions, the vigor of their 
response, and their rhythmic sequence. At first thought, anima- 
tion may seem to be the direct opposite of simplicity; but 
this is not the case, for true simplicity, and true genuineness, are 
characteristic of all life. The direct road to true animation is 
simplicity. To ]>e full of life, we must be im ostentatious, sin- 
cere, and genuine. To be one’s self is to be alive. Animation 
a,nd simplicity are not only essential elements of all expression 
and ai't : they ai’c* :ilso co-essential to each other ; they are neces- 
sary coiriplements of each other. 

The word ‘animal, Ion’ comes to us from the Latin word 
‘aninia,’ whicli means ‘soul,’ or ‘life.’ An animated style 
is a style full of life and vigor. That which gives life to a word 
is the vi\ddness of the conception that is suggested by it. The 
aiiimation, therefore, is in direct proportion to the vigor of the 
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mind in tliiiiking, and to the Yividness with winch c'oin-ep- 
tion is seen, or heard, or felt. 

92 CoKSii>i 5 B the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

This sentence is considered one of the most ])eautif ul and 
perfect ever penned. It is simple, — eacli word is the most 
appropriate possible. It awakens a simple conception, one that 
is possible to every mind. It fulfills the conditions of what 
Herbert Spencer calls ^economy,’ eacli word chosen awakening 
the conception with the least possible expenditure of mental 
energy. Then the images stimulate a rhythmic sec|iience of 
thought in the mind of the reader or hearer. Each tends to 
create the next : the mind is made to move. The simplicity and 
animation, of this passage are also tested in tliat it is easily 
read. The successive conceptions are so definite and vivid that 
they awaken emotion and all the normal impulses toward 
expression. Ho w each image dominates its phrase, how natu- 
rally do the pauses reciw, and how easily does the voice modu- 
late pitch and infiection in revealing the progress of ideas ! 

The principle underlying animation in style also underlies ail 
true life in Vocal Expression. The conceptions of tlie mind 
must be clea,r, distinct, and full of life. The most vivid passage 
may be i-ead vvitln dry, cold abstraction on account of a failure 
to realize the successive ideas. The mechanical method is often 
adopted in teaching Vocal Expression, as a substitute for vigor- 
ous thinking. Students are often more fond of a mechanical 
method, and resent any reference to their thinking. They are 
looking for some system wdiich wall save the trouble of thinking. 
According to the method of nature, all animation and power in 
Vocal Expression must depend, upon the vigor of thought; the 
thinking must he so vigorous, ideas must ])e so realized, that all 
the faculties and powers of the man -will be brouglit, into 
harmonious action. 
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We iii]d tlial the dcvciopnient of a good style in writing, and 
a proper mode of reading or speaking, is dependent upon the 
same principles. Speaking and reading alone cannot develop a 
good style in writing; hut right work in Vocal Expression will 
aid good work in Avriting. A child learns to speak hefore lie, 
learns to write. ’We find also that Vocal Expression is a better, 
or at least a. more iminediate test of the vivkhiess of ideas. The 
teacher may vsee the student\s process of thinking more dhect 
even than in wTiting. Writing may more adequately test clear- 
ness and definiteness of statement, but reading will test the 
vigor, the vividness of the thought, and the freedom of knowl- 
edge from symbolic modes of thinking. 

K’ot onlyis Vocal Expression the best means of testing the 
vigor and life of thinking, Avhich is shown in the animation of 
tlie successive ideas, but it is also an important means of training 
the act of thinking. It develops the power of simple concep- 
tion, the philosophic memory, and the imagination. Whatever 
form, the reproductive action of the mind may take, Vocal 
Expression, rightly taught, is a most important means of study- 
ing and developing proper mental action. 

Ill the Avork of developing animation there are many dangers. 
There is a tendency merely to declaim, or to give loudness ; but 
physical earnestness is not true earnestness, nor is muscular 
energy the highest energy. Loudness has nothing to do with 
animation; it is a false animation, a mere ph^^ical animation. 
True animation is alAA^ays simple; it is the union of thinking and 
feeling, and it s1ioa\'S itself by subtle changes of pitcli, and 
pauses, — by definiteness of touch, and hy resonance of tone. 
True earnestness and ti*ue animation act from the centime out- 
vrard. Earnestness and animation must be genuinely reposeful; 
true animation comes ixoin the harmonious co-operation of all 
the facilities of the man. 

We must also distinguish between excitement and animation. 
Animation is tbo result of intensity, and concentration the 
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mind, and a co-operation of all the powens of thin king; excite- 
ment is due entij'eiyto emotional awakening, or eyeo lo mn'voiis- 
ness. Aniiaation helougs to thought, and feeling; excltenient Is 
more physical. To develop animation, therefore, lake*, a w<dl- 
written passage, and read it with as vigorous a mental life as 
possible. Avoid too much physical excitement and loudness; 
lot the animation cause the vividness of tiso ideas, and the 
movement of the rliytlimic pulsations of the mind, and rev(.‘al it, 
as far as possible, by change of pitch, by length of pause, by 
deliniteness of touch ami variation. 

Work upon sucla forms of literature as will awaken vigorous 
and definite conceptions, so that we shall see, feel, and hear the 
events the mind is re-creatiiig as vividly as thougli they were 
happening in actual life. Such extracts should bo practised as 
will awaken the deeper and more subtle emotions of the man, 
such as will stimulate his true earnestness, and his genuine feel- 
ing, and arouse that responsive condition of his whole nature, 
which is necessary to all expression. 

There are certain emotions to be practised which ai’o especially 
helpful, such as patriotic passages, or those full of love of nature. 
Some passages arc more or less animated in their very nature ; but 
animation means the presentation of ideas of all kinds as vividly 
as their nature will admit. 

Frobhm XFJJ. Simply and directly impart the life and energy 
of a vivid succession of ideas to the modulations of the voice. 


03 Happy, happy liver, with a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, joy and jollity be with us both ! 

Wordsworth. 

Ont He rose at dawn, and, fired with hope, shot o^er the seething har- 
bor bar, and reached the ship, and caught the rope,. and whistled to the 
morning star. And while he whistled long and loud, he heard a fierce 
mermaideii cry, hoy, tho’ thou art young and proud, I see the place 
where thou wilt He. Tiie sands, arid yeasty surges mix In caves about the 
dreary bay, and on thy ribs the limpet sticks, and in thy heai't the scrawl 
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.usriMA-Tipsf. 

A “(Ipitli is sure lo those that slay and 
shall play.” “ yool ” he to sit with empty hands at 

those that roam, but I will n . Stay, tor 

to.„. » m«a» Sw. U » » >■>“»•• ‘‘y 

I tot.m,p»rlol dWr 0«tt. 

are all to blame. C.od help me. s 

roaring sea, a devil rises m my heart, ta Tennyson. 

i^Thti S<ulor Boil'' • 

as HOEE-THOUGHTS EEOM THE SEA. __ 

a ■ (■ Vincent to the northwest died away , 

Nonr.v, nobly pLd-red, reeking into Cadi. Bay ; 

Sunset ran, one gloi ^ „t„.. full in face Trafalgar lay; 

Bluish ’mid the burnmg < ^ Gibraltar, grand and gray; 

In the dimmest northeast -1^® I l,e, Ip England?” say 

“ f ttS evX, turn to God to praise and pray, • 

wtrJm-e’s placet rises yonder, silent, over Atrrca. 


m 


Sm« on, nwoot llnuk, <H»" 1“““ 

SW0..1.W, IB.**” •• aw .‘““i 

See a"ed Winter, ’mid his surly i eign. 

At thy Whe carol clears his furrowei wow. 


Btiriis* 




07 THE seed ye SOW, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wears , 

The arms y'e forge, another bears. Shelley. 

forfearof thee? O far sea-faioi, O ^orth-sea ranger, thror^h 

Ln soft songs be. 0 lor us, blow the sky 

99 WiiEttBVisK- O man, Pightnings first de- 

stars of heaven first shone soul with 

dared IBs .^ffLioi there is thy country. Where the 

pious awe,— there are t ly -v mother first 

first human eye bent ^ ; y y^er engraved the words of 
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YOGAS,' 

100 Thanks 1)6 to God for moimtams! From age io age tliey have 
been tlio. last friends of man. In a thousand extremities they bave mwA 
liiin, Wbat great liearts have throbbed in their defiles from the days oi 
Leonidas to those of Andreas Hofer! What lofty souls, wind lender 
hearts, wliat poor and persecuted creatures have they slieltored in tJudr 
stony bosoms from the weapons and tortures of their fellow»men ! 

101 Neak the Pyramids, mo!‘e wondrous and more awful than ail 

in the laud of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. . , . Upon ancient 
dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings — upon Greek ami llomau, 
upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors — upon Uapoleou dreaming of an 
Eastern Empire -- upon battle and pestilence — upon the ceascdcss misery 
of the Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed travellers, Herodotus yesterday, 
Warburton to-day — upon all, and more, this unworhlly Sphynx has 
watched, and watched like a Providence, with the same earnest eyes, and 
the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and Islam will wither 
away, and the Englishman, straining far over to hold his beloved India, 
will plant a firm foot on the banks of the Hile, and vSit in the scats of the 
Faithful, and still that sleepless rock will lie watching and watching the 
works of the new busy race, with those same sad, earnest eyes, and the 
same tranquil mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the Spliynx! 

The Sphyn^c.'^^ A. }f\ Kinglake* 

102. CAPE trSHAITT. 

What of the night, ho! watcher there upon the armed deck, 

That holds within its thunderous lair the last of Empiixi^s wreck — 

E’en him whose capture now the chain from captive earth shall smite; 
Ho! rocked upon the moaning main, watcher what of tlie night ? 

The stars are waning fast — the curl of morning’s coming breoxe, 

Far in the North begins to furl night’s vapour from the seas. 

Her every shred of canvas spread, the proud ship plunges fre«:q 
While bears afar, with stormy head, Cape Ushant on our lee.” 

At that last word, as trumpet stirred, forth, in tlie dawning grey, 

A silent man made to the deck his solitary way. 

And leaning o’er the poop, he gazed till on his straining view 
That cloud-Iike speck of land, upraised, distinct hut slowly grew. 

Weil may he look until his frame maddens to marble there; 

He risked Henowifis all-grasping game, dominion or despair — 

And lost — and lo, in vapour furled, the last of that loved France, 

For which his prowess cursed the world, is dwindling from his glance. 
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u..« 

T„„.rt e.».» .0 ^''::.c;su... »<«.., 

Black chaos swims befoi e liim, spr , . thrones. 

The council strife, the thv transcendent poiror 

Tins.r'— w«oi .« «... «»«<»> 

1-1 1 ihe sliow of calmest lip and eye, 

The white dawn crimsoned 1“*^° 

While round him awed and sdent g .^vlien first 

He lives, perchance, the past again, fiom the neicc 

Me lives, p nf men his meteor presence bmst, 

On the astounded heai , nnelled amid the glare 

When hlood-hesotted Anarchy sank, f 

Of thy far-sweeping musketry, fam^fraught Vendemia 

And darker thoughts oppress wlSn’i from above; 

Whose faith, as.heauteous as ei ^ ^ outraged Man, 

Her trampled heai% thundering on his van. 

And white-lipped Eout " ttiat Belgian hil! 

Oh for the sulphurous eve of ^ 3 till! 

His bristling Guard’s super pa destruction’s marge, 

w^dipera.^^ their vainly glorious 

103 «0 BKOTHBESi 

proudest once used to knee , aii ^ . ^ufleted 

dead, whom in iwolt; the darling of his old age 

That would upon the rack of this tough woi 

Stretcli him out longer. ,„.avet Sound, trumpets, 

“ Hush, strife and ” pageant, his pride, his 

a mournful march. Fall, dark curtain, upon 1 » 

S- grief, his awful tragedy!” 

George JI/-” 


ThcLckenig. 
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104. ^0 m SKYLARK, 

Etiieiieal 'mhif^trel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost iliou dtispise the earth where 'cares ahouiar? 

Or wliile tli(} wiTigs aspire^ are heart, aud eye 
Botli with thy nest upon the dewy ground:’* 

Thy nest whicli thou canst drop into at wiilj 
Those, quivering wings composed, that music still! 

To the last x>oint of vision, and heyoinl, 

Moimt, dmh'ig warbler! — that love-prompt chI strain — 
’Twixt thoe ami thine a never-failing bond — 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 

Yet inighthst thou seem, x:>rond privilege! hi sing 
All imlepondent of the leafy Spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light Is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour nimi the world a flood 
Of harmony, with, instinct more divine; 

Typo of the wise, who soar, but never 3’«,)am, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 

WoriLmartht 

105 Now is tiie winter of our discontent 

Made glorious simmior by this sun of York; 

And all the clouds, that lower’d upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the oceaxt bxiried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 

Our bruised arms hung up for inoniiments ; 

Our stern aiaruins changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marclies to delightful measures. 

Orim-visaged war hath smoothed Ids wrinkled front; 

And now, — instead of mounting barbed steeds, 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, — 

He cajiers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But I, — that am not shai^ed for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely staxnp’d, and w^ant love’s majesty, 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtaird thus of fair xiroportlon, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
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animation. 

Befonn'il, uiifinisli’d, sent liefore my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them; 

Why I, in this weak, piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass a\yay the time ; 

Unless to siiy my shadow in the sun, ^ 

And descant on mine own deformity: 

And therefore- since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair, well-spoken days 
I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle iiloasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous. 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other: 

And, if King Edward be as tme and just 
As lain subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely he mew d up, 

About a prophecy, which says -that G 
Af TTilward’s lieirs tlie murderer sliall ee. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul: here Clarence 

“Jtiettard III” 

106. IKE DTUSa TEAE. 

KiNa out, wild hells, to the wild 

light; the year is dying ni the uig i ^ tte snow, - 

RingonttheoUhring^then^^^^^^^ Bing 

the year IS going, ^ | ^ here we see no more; 

out the grief, that saps the mind, 

ringoutthefeudofric am po 

out a slowly dying cause, an I 

nobler modes of life, j^’ljJ^ddness of the times; ring out, ring 

Virant, the care, the sm, tl ^ ^ -ryiiTistrel in Bing out false 

pride in place and hloo , ^ common love of good. King out old 

love of truth and right, ring m . j ^ „£ gold; ring out the 

shapes of foul disease, = of peace. King in the 

thousand wars of o.ringmm—^^^^^^^^ Hug out the 

valiant man, and f tee, the la g ..>.^0+ is to he Tennyson. 

,i..vuess of the land, rhig in the Chnst that is to 
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107. BOABICKA. 

WiiE>f the Britirfh warrior Queen, bieeding from (.be llomau rodn, 
Soiigl'ifc, wifcii an Indignant mien, counsels of her country’s gods, 

Sage beneatli the spreading oah, sat the Druid, hterry chid’; 

Every burning word he spoke, fail of rage and full of grief. 

Princess! if our aged eyes weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

’Tis because resentment ties all the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish! wuite that word in the blood that she has spilt: 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, deep in ruin as in guilt. 

for empire far reuowuied, tramples on a thousand states; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground, — hark! the Daiil is at her gates! 
Other Homans shall arise, heedless of a sohlierbs irame; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs from the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad witli wings, shall a wider world command. 
Regions Caesar nei^er knew thy i)osterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, none invincible as they.’’ 

Such the bard’s proplietic words, pregnant wdth celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch’s pride, felt them in her bosom glow; 

Pmshed to battle, fought, and died; dying, hurled them at the foe. 
‘‘Ruffians, pitiless as proud! heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us bestowed, shame and ruin wait for you.” 

Willimi Cowpen 

108 Fair star of evening^ splendour of tlie W’est, 

Btar of my country! on the horizon’s brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England’s bosom; yet well pleased to rest, 

Alean while, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the Kations. Thou, I think, 

Should’ st be my Country’s emblem; and should’ st wink, 

Bright star! with, laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There ! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is England ; there she lies. 

Blessings be on you both! one hope, one lot, 

One life, one glory ! — I, with many a fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs, 

Among men who do not Ibve her, linger hero. 
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METHOD, OR LOGICAL RELATIONS 


XIII. ACOBHTUATIOH. 


109 The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light: 

Tiie breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds; 

Liicc many a voice of one delight — 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’ — 

The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s. 

I see the Beep’s unti'ampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strowni; 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown; 

I sit upon the sands alone ; 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is tiashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion — 

How sweet I did any heart now share in my emotion? 

“JVertr N'tqiles.'” Shelleij, 

¥F we read these lines, really conceiving and admiring the 
images in their order, we not only find the facts we have 
aheady observed, — namely, successive ideas and vivid concep- 
tions, eacli doniiiiating the feeling and its vocal expression, 
causing changes of pitch, pauses between tlie conceptions, and 
the grouping of the words about each successive image, — but, 
if we read naturally, we also liild in each successive group of 
words or phrases, a central attach or accent The eharacteidstics 
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we Iiave already fuiuul are more or Iosb external to Ilu‘ phrasers 
and wordB ; ])nt IhiB attack, we find to be willnn the plu-aBo, and 
even within the central word. 

In reading tlils (ixtract, tlie mind first .foenses Itself iqjon tfie 
idea of ‘sun,’ — that is, the sun is the centre of liie impj'essimi ; 
of this, the mind asserts or recognizes ‘warm.’ In like maniun’, 
of the ‘ sky’ is predicated ‘ clear.’ In the next line, tfie attenliou 
is centred upon ‘waves’ and their characteristics, with climax 
upon ‘bright.’ In the same way the miml centre's ujKm ‘isle,’ 
‘mountain,’ and asserts a characteristic centr<,‘isig in ‘ noon/ 

Now, if we observe conversation again, and not<^ (carefully its 
form and tlie action of the mind, wo find not (udy that the mind 
is concentrated upon each of these successive ideas, but also that 
these successive concentrations of the mind cause d(.‘fhute 
touches, or attacks, upon the central woi’ds in tin.* ]>ln’ase. That 
is, the word most directly related to the ceniral idea in thought 
receives a peculiar vocal action, wliieh inanifestK tlm aet.ion of 
the mind. When the speaker is simple, natiiml, unaftecied, and 
spontaneous, and his voice is flexible and frei.s his groups of 
words arc spoken in melodic forms in correspondence with the 
process of thoiiglit. Wo find, also, that as such eoncontrations 
of the mind are essential to thinking, so arc such definite attacks 
of the voice the most fundamental characteristic of conven-sation 
or natural speech, and are essential to awaken thouglit in other 
minds, A mere stream of ideas, or a mere stream of words, is 
equally empty and foreign to thinking. 

Thouglit requires successive concentration of the mind, or 
definite attention upon specific ideas ; and expression demands 
that the streain of words must be so dominated by this suc- 
OG»ssive mental action, that each ccmtral wojyI is Rpontaneoiisly 
or deliberatlvely given in correspondence witli the mental con- 
centration and progression of ideas. This relation of -^vords to 
ideas may be compared to tlie conventional aceeiitnation of 
syllables in ]>ronunciation. The- accentuation of a syllable in a 
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wo]*<l is more ini^clifinical ; it rarely diatiges. Ko adoqruito 
tlieoiy has ever been given wliy one syllable is accentuated 
ratiier than anotlior. The iiiOHt reasonable one is that it is the 
syllalde ccsnlaiihrig the root idea; but we iind many words 
whose juu^ent is not found upon the root syllable. Pronouneia- 
tion seems to lie governed cliiedy by custom, but tlie centraliza- 
tion of words in conversation is the effect of tlie act of thinking: 
it changes with every phrase, and more or less with every 
speaker; it is the direct revelation, througli the voice, of the 
successive points of concentration in the attention of the mind; 
it is a rhythmic expression in words of the rliythm of thought, 
a recognition by the voice of the law of association of ideas, 
which governs all thinking. 

In sing-song speech of any kind, or whore words are given 
merely for the sake of words, as in reading pi'oof, we iind no 
such accentuation. The reason for this is that the attention of 
the mind is primarily upon the form, or upon the words as 
words ; but the thinking of the thought of each, phrase, before 
giving the words that express it, causes the word corresponding 
to the central idea to be made salient by the voice. Tlie 
presence of such accentuations, their degree and variation, are 
in direct proportion to the genuineness and dh’ectness of the 
thinking, and the earnestness in communicating the ideas. In 
natural conversation, the act of thinking each idea in turn 
immediately precedes eacli successive act of expression. When 
the mind deals in broad generalization, or grasps primarily the 
general purpose, these accentuations are slighted, and the suc- 
cessive >steps of the thought are not realized. The thinking 
must be a living, present act, in rhythmic alternation with the 
vocal and physical acts of expression. 

j\Iany faults in Vocal Expression are tlie direct result of the 
violation of this element of naturalness. One of the most 
common of such fa;ults is declamation. This is caused by speak- 
ing words froiu meunory, or from using verbal memmy rather 
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tlian pliiiosopliic int‘ 30 .ory. A uJ' flit* ii;ii urr*. o! 

public 8]>ca1cii)g often causes tiiiack nf ;icceiitrmrioin An etnicavor 
to make woi'ds large, or to speak ioiui so as to appear to be in 
earnest, is still anotlier cause of cb:idar!iatory t<>i]es. Ariotlior 
fault'i, closely akin to this, is rant* Rant is eai'ircstness of feeling 
Avllliotifc earnestness of tbougiit. There is an en<Iea\'or b> Ini- 
press a general truth on men without specifically impi‘{*sshig 
upon them each, successive idea, or conception of tliat initln 
Rant results from an endeaAajr to awakcm feeling without 
awakening ideas as the cause of tliat feeling. 

The first effect of a lack of definite rhythmic thinking, 
which determines tlie expression of each ]>]irase, shows itself in 
the absence of accentuation* xill the faults associated witli 
melodies of speech, such as staginess,” and^ministej'lal tones,” 
are caused by a faihu'e t(..) dominate the modulations <.jf the 'voice 
by tlie successive acts of thinking. 

Laying aside, for tlm present, the 3‘ising and tlie falling of the 
voice upon these centol words, the iiifiectionai accentuation 
showing the progression, the interrogative or llie assertive atti- 
tude of mind, the seeking and the findi!.ig, the attitude of 
wonder or acceptation, or of presentation, Avhich are ail, clearly 
revealed by the v^oice in its mode of accentuating the central 
words, — leaving all this to instinct, for the present, let us note 
simply the central touches or attacks, and theli* iin]>ortance in 
expi-ession, and as far as possible give a definite touch to the 
word in ench plnuse which corresponds to the centre of tlie 
attention of th.e mind. It is good practice, i]i ojvler to awaken 
the proper' instinctive actions of the mind, to take some extract 
ill which wo are interested, and tiy to give the snccessive ideas 
slowly and eifectively, so as to awaken the same ideas in another 
mind. Whenever each idea is given vaguely and not ijointedlj', 
teacliers should inteniipt a student with c|uestions, - — ‘‘What? 
Who? Are you sure?” This awakens the instinct to relate an 
idea to another mind, or reveals to the student the vaguejiess of 
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AfJOEOTlIATlO-N'*, 

Ills c<.)iK*A.‘ptiou. Every one in coiiverHation a<la]>ts Ills words 
to Ills auditor, and also tlie modulations of tlie voice, the attacks, 
the iiillectioiis, and subordinations. 

Tlie one great requisite for effective vocal expression is the 
power to grapple witli ideas, to awaken definitely and simply 
in aootlier sniiul a jirocess of thought analogous to our own. 
Kbythinic accentuation is a fundamental instinct; it is as uni- 
versal as mind, and must simply be awakened. 

Frohlem XVIII. Manifest by the voice, as simply and definitely 
as possible, the successive steps of the process of thinking; accent- 
uate the concentration of the mind upon the successive ideas, and 
manifest this so as to dominate the attention of another. 


110 By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Tlieir flag to April’s breeze unf oiled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

Emerson. 

111. FEOM “ULYSSES.” 

Theke lies the port: the vessel puffs her sails: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me, — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads, — you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some \york of noble note, may yet he done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round wdth many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
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VOCAt/ ISXPEBSftlOH. 

It may bn we sliail toucb tlia Happy 
And SCO tlie groat A-oTiilles, wboiu we knew. 

Tho’ mucb is taken, macb abides; and tin/ 

We are not now tb,at streiigtli wliieb In old days 
iViovod eartb and heaven; thad vvhieli wo are, \vo are; 

One equal temper of lieroic heaitSj 

Made weak ].)y time and fate, but si.rong In will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield* 

Tenntjsmi. 


XIV, TOTJGH. 

112 Timb'S glory is to calm contending kings, 

> To unmask falsehoo<I, and bring truth, to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right; 

To riiiziate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers. 

Shakespeare, 

TP we read aloud, . naturally and earnestly, tiiese Ibes of 
Shakespeare, we find that one cliaracteiistlc of our reading 
is a succeKsio,n of touclies ; there is a rliytlnnic action in the Toice 
that corres})onds to the rhythm of thought. The rhythmic appli- 
cation of force to the voice is tlie direct expression of the. 
I'hjthinic secpience of the mind in thinking. As there is no 
thought W' itiiout concentration of the mind, so there is no natui’ai 
or effective speecli witliont definiteness of touch, which corre- 
sponds to this concentration. We iiiid also that this touch may 
be given in a great variely' of ways : it may be given so as to 
suggest clearness of conception, dignity, nobleness, and inteiisitj' 
of character, on the part of the speaker, — or it may be given bo 
as to suggest degz^adatloii, vague thinking, iudofiuite purpose, 
and lack of control. 

The right control of the voice in touch is very important. In 
natin*al conversation, tho action of tlze mind is directly and 
ciearlyMoirrored by the action of the voice. On whatever the* 
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atteTiilon h centred, the voice makes a salient touch. Wher- 
oviu* an. idea is i]i. the background,, the- voice subordinate's it. 
There are many actions of the voice in the simplest clause. One 
of those is a deiiuito and decided touch, attack, or stress, upon 
tlie accentuated vowel of the principal word. There is, iu fact, 
a touch uptm eaeli word ; but there is a distinctive toiicli upon 
th<i central, word in each plirase. The attack must l>e delinite 
and. decided. Each word jrmst have hut one centre of force, and 
that centres must be the accented syllable. 

Speech must Iiave the highest qualities of all nohle and 
artistic execution. Among the chief qualities of execution in 
art are ea>se, economy, repose, and decision. These apply not 
only to arts like music and painting, but also to all forms of 
speech. Ease is dependent upo.n facility or sldll, and the absence 
of constriction ; economy is in proportion to the production of a 
maximum of eifect with a minimum of effort; repose is due to 
the easy retention, or control, of the greatest amount of force, 
in such a way that the force difl:use>s itself into every part with- 
out going to waste ; decision refers to the detiiiite app].ication of 
force iu such a way as to accomplish the end. 

Speech and song differ in touch. Song is a prolongation of 
sound-waves <.)f a certain length; in speecli tliere is a constant 
variation of then* length. The touch in speech is more staccato 
than hi song: the voice in speech acts like the lingers in' playing 
upon the piano, wiule in song the action is similar to the 
organ. In. poor speech a drag is often introduced, whicli causes 
it to he more like song, and in poor singing there is a tendency 
almost like inilection, to drag from one sound to another. The 
true power and right action in song or speech are slio wn ]>y oppo- 
sition and dilference from one another* Whenever th,e touch is 
delinite and deiuded, when the wliole word scorns to bo s})oken 
^‘‘out of die vowel,” speech is noble and eftective. Song also 
has a decision of ioin'h; but theworiE have an easy and gradual 
proionga1.i<.)ii, which is not at all a cliai'acferistic of noble speeclu 
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All true .speech lias a vigorous au<l ilecidod a Hark* 3ir. 
Wyseiaau .’Marsliall, an exjierieiiced actor, and for uiaisy ;vr;irs a 
very able teaclier iti Boston, worked out a luetla?*! ia \vhii'h his 
teadiiug aud acliug ceuti'ed* He used to say: ""Tlu* \ow<‘l 
imisLhe struck like a bell; that is the only way one (.‘an kee]) 
tlu( character.’” A^ot only is tliere a great element of truth in 
this, in relation to impersonation; but it also enables <m<,^ to 
speak eacli word on a different pitcli. Change of pitch is one of 
the most important means by whicli a speaker can niaki? iiimself 
heard in a large hall. 

only is touch important because it is natural, and a 
characteristic of the noblest and most ilignilied <*,onversation ; 
not only is it irn[>ortant because it enables us to keep tlie cluir- 
acter, and gives freedom and rhjj^hmic accentuation for the 
sequence of ideas; — but it is also necessary for a proper control 
of breath, and, wlnat is more important, in (jontrolliiig breath as 
a means of expressing intense emotion. It is only by a definite 
touch of the voice that the deepest and most profound emotions 
can he suggested, Tlie deeper the emotion, the liiglier, the 
inor(‘- suldime the ideas or passion, the more does delicate touch 
and suggestion characte.ri/*e the expression. Thus, all faults of 
melody, all faults of manner, all faults associated u'ith what is 
called in i naturalness, are closely t^onnected with attac'k or toucli. 

The touch of the voice has been taught under the name of 
stress. It has been asserted that there are S(‘veral kinds of 
stresses, — radical, median, terminal, compound, and so oii, — 
and that each of tliesi; expresses a sjjecial kind (4; emotion. 
Observation and study, liowever, will sliow that most of these 
so-called stresses are faults of special, and are abnormal. AH 
true touch iii speech is given with radical stress. Idn*, median 
stress is a kind of swell of the voice, and manifests lack of (*on- 
trol over emotion ; it is indicative of weakness. Tim difference 
betwemi t<mch in joy and in sorrow does not <‘onsist in the 
abruptness of stress so much as in the cliange in the Uevture of 
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Toucn. 

tJie youx\ If wo strike a steel Iiaininer u|)on a steel aDvil tiiero 
is a sndcleii eoncaissioii . If, lioweyer, we strike it iipou a Olock 
of cork, tlioxigli tlie blow is the same, the concussion is dilferont. 
So it is in tlie voice: sorrow makes the texture of the muscles 
soft, and tlie touch oi’ the voice is modified accordingly. It is 
not a difference, however, in the v'olitional action oi speech, — 
one is not a radical and the other a median stress; tlie different^e 
is in ihe loxtun^ of the inuscles, and the resulting tone color. 

As is well known, the art of ].n*inging out the sound from the 
gongs c)! Japan and of India consists in a delicate stroke with a 
soft pad. The same is true of a drum: strike a luird stick on a 
little drum, aii<l tliere is a harsh sound, Avhile the hass drum is 
struck hy a stick ending in a soft ball. The difference is not in 
the a-pplication of force, but in the texture of the object that 
strikes, or the size and texture of the drum that is struck. ISTow, 
in all emotions the lungs are filled with air: they represent a 
kind of drum, and the touch of the voice is that which brings 
out the resonance. The muscular texture is very soft in some 
emotions, — such as love, pathos, or sorrow; while it is very 
firm in other emotions, — such as joy or anger. Hence the 
resonance or textm*e of the voice is wholly different ; but the 
touch itself is as strong, as decided, as definite in one case as in 
the other. 

That there are differences of touch cannot bo doubted. For 
example, there may be very undignified anger in. a very low 
character, and ‘terminal stress” may he given in a literal 
presentation of tlie character; or some one may try to exaggerate 
the coarseness of character, and give ‘thorough stress.” All 
these, however, are abnormal conditions, — they are really 
faults, and are not the manifestation of sini]>ie naturalness and 
dignified suggestion. Other things being equal, normal speech 
is uttere<l witli radical stress, and of all emotions, pathos and 
sorrow, reverence and worship have most need of dignified, and 
suggestive means; they demand most control of breath; they 
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tend to become degradi^d in expression, — tberc is only a step 
from tl.se, sublime to the ridiculous, No!>ie sorrow can easily 
sink to ignoble sadness, and .the deepest^ patims to the most 
sentimental batlios. 

Instead of the radical touch decreasing in sorrow and de(‘|> 
feeling, it really increases. The special function of touch is to 
manifest the degree of iiiteiisitj. Wherever there is depth of 
thouglit or passion, wherever there is activity of will to i*ontr<h 
emotion, (u* Intensity of tlioiight awakene<l by pjission, tlie 
attack rather increases than decreases; and the greatcu' tlte 
^lignity and nobleness of the emotion, or the situation, t.hc* more 
important it is to preserve dehniteuess and decision of attack. 

ProUem XIX. Become conscious of the delinitc touch of the 
voice in giving the accented vowel of the central word in each 
phrase, as the manifestation of the concentration of the mind in 
vigorous thinking. 

113 All in a hot and copj^er sky the bloody Buu, at noon, 

Kight up above the mast did stand, no bigger than the Moon. 

— ^ Cohifalge-. 

114: O SILENT voice, that cheered so long our manhood’s marching day, 
Without thy breath of heavenly song, how weary seems the way ! 

JIahms, 

115 Builb to-day, then, strong and sure, with a hrm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can ^ve attain to those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, and one boundless reach of sky. 

lotujfdlmth 

Problem XX. G-ivo lines full of kingly dignity, authority, In- 
tensity, or such elements as will naturally increase force, and 
express them by greater decision of touch and variety of pilches 
and pauses, but without increasing loudness. 

116 WoucESTEii, get thee gone, for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eyes. 

You have good leave to leave us ; when we need 
Your use and, counsel, we shall send for you. 


•Hennf 1 F.’ 


.Shake sped t'H 
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ir? God (juiL hi iiis naercy! Hear your sentence: 

You liave conspired against our royal jjerson, 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers 
Iteceiv'ed the golden earnest of our death; 

Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter. 

His xu’inces and his peers to servitude, 

Ills subjects to oppression and contempt, 

And his whole kingdom unto desolation. 

• Touching our person, seek we no revenge, 

But wc our kingdom’s safety must so tender, 

Whose ruin you three sougiit, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death; 

The taste whereof, God, of his mercy, give you 
Patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear offences! — Bear them hence. 

Henry V''* Shakespeare, 

Problem XXL Give a passage which is very delicate, and then 
contrast with others full of greater force, keeping the same dignity 
and ease, increasing only the touch and range of voice.'^' 

118 Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; the 
mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futmity casts upon the present, 

A Defence of Poe.tr y,'"' Shelley, 

119 Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat. 

120 Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may; 1, 
with two more to help me, will hold the foe in bay. 

121 My life, rny honor, and my cause, I tender free to Scotland’s laws. 

122 Bouse, ye Bomans! Bouse, ye slaves! 

12S Alas for him wdio never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees I 

Whittier. 

In these illustrations, wo have the most delicate touch in 118, the degrees of 
intonsity increasing to 122. In 123 and 124, we have the expression of sorrow and 
serioiLsne-ss, and we lind in those that the intensity of the touch does not lessen, 
but rather inert^ases. It is the texture and color that gives tlic feeling ; the touch 
gives the coiitrol over it, or the intensity. In 125, there is a line illustration of 
sndd«n> change oT texture and color, with little change of touch. 
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324 I SLEEP and rost, mj heart makes moan, before I. am 'well. a.wak<% 

J^et i!ie Weed! oh, let me alone, since I must iit>t bieiild 

125 C.U;!.-UiCS^E ! Chester, charge ! On! Stanley, on! 

'Were the last words of Mariidoji. 

P^rMeni XXIL Take a variety of eiiioiloiis,aud vary lointli 
ill expressing them according to the iutetisily of tin>ughl or of feel- 
ing, ])iit give the touch the same definlie ami deci<h.,;d ehm*aerer. 

12(> Kaii. to the mast her holy llag, set every thmolhao^ eall, 

And give her to the god of storms, the llgld'.nlrig aod, flje .galo, 



127 Being above all Ixdngs! i\Ughty One, 

Whom none can compreliend, and, none expiort^. 

Who iilPst existence with Thyself alone, — 

Knibracing all, stipporthig, rtiling o'er, — 

Being whom w-e call God, and know no morel 

128 Tni!mj<ys teiiipest in you horned moon, and ligldning in yon cloud; 
And hark the music, mariners! the wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, the lightning hashes free, 

While the Imllow oak our x>alace is, our licritage. tlui sea. 

— ^ €mi»i»’0^nh 

120 Feah no more the heat o’ the sun, nor tiie furious winter’s rages; 
thou thy worldly task hast clone,, homo art gone, and ta’cu tliy w*ages: 
golden lads and girls all must, as chimney siveepers, cotne to dust. Fear 
.no more tlic frowui o’ the great, thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; ca-re 
no more to clothe and eat,; to thee the reed is as the oak; the sceptre, 
learning, physic, must all follow this, and come to dust. Fear no more 
the lightning hash, nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; fear not slander, 
censure rash; thou hast finish’d joy and moan: ali lovers young, ail 
lovers must consign to thee, and come to dust, 

‘‘Cf/mhdlne.^* Shnh-iijKnre, 

180 Mount, child of moi'ning, mount and sing, atul gaily heat thy 
fluttering wing, and sound thy shrill alarms; bathed in the founiaiiis of 
the dew thy sense is keen, thy joys are new; the wide world oiMms to thy 
view, aiid spread, s its earliest charms. 

Sing on ! sing on ! What heart so cold, when such a tah‘. <d‘ joy is told, 
but needs must sympathise? As from some cherub of the sky , I hail thy 
morning melody. Oh, could I mount with thee on high, arul share thy 
ecstasies! Le.tuhi limUfudih 
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Sleet and liall and thunder t and ye winds that rave 
Till the sands thereunder tinge the sullen wave, — 
Winds that like a demon howl, with horrid note, 
Hound the tolling seamnti in his -tossing boat! 

From his linmhlo dwelling, on the shingly shore, 
Where the billows swelling keej) such hollow roar : 
From that weeping 'woman, seeking witli her cries 
Succour superhuman from the frowning skies; — 
From the urchin pining for his father’s knee;'— 
From the lattice shining, drive him out to sea I — 

Let broad leagues dissever him from yonder foani. 

O God I to think man ever comes too near his home. 


}{ood. 


132. ‘‘MAKE WAY FOR LIBERTY.^’ 

AIake way for Liberty I” he cried; made way for Liberty, and died! 
In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, a living wall, a human wood ! a 
wall wlxere every conscious stone seemed to its kindred thousands grown; 
a rampart all assaults to bear, till Time to dust tbeir frames should' wear I 

. Impregnable, their front appears all horrent with projected spears, 
whose polished i^oints before them shine, from flank to flank, one brilliant 
line, briglit as the bz'eakers, splendours run along the billows to the sun. 

Opposed to these, a hovering band contended for their native land; 
peasants, whose new-found strength had broke from manly necks the 
ignoble yoke, and forged their fetters into swords, on equal terms to 
fight their lords ; and what insurgent rage ha<l gained, in many a mortal 
fray maintained : marshalled once more at Freedom’s call, they came to 
conquer or to fall, . , . And now the work of life and death hung on the 
passing of a bi'eath; the fire of conflict humed within, the battle trembled 
to begin: yet while the Austrians held their ground, point for attack was 
nowhere found; where’er the impatient Switeers gazed, the unbroken 
line of lancers blazed: that line t’were suicide to meet, and perish at 
their tyrant’s feet; — how could they rest within their graves, and leave 
their homes, the homes of slaves, would they not feel their children tread 
wdth clanking chains above their head? It must not be: this day, this 
hour, annihilates the oppressor’s power; all Switzerland is in the field: 
she will not fly, she cannot yiekl, — she must not fall; her better fate 
here gives lier an immortal date. Few were the numbers she could boast, 
but every freeman was a Ixost, and felt as though himself were ho on 
whose sole arm hung victory. It did depend mi miv indeed; behold MiUj 
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Ill: 

— Arnoid Wiitkclriotl! iliet'c sounds iioti to tlio trionp (»f fuiuo Uio oolio 
of a nolilor juiHie. Unmarked lie stood amid the tlirong, in rumination 
deep and long, till you migl'it see^ with sudden grace, tlie very tliougiit 
come o’er Ids face, and by the motion of his form anticipat.e the bursting 
storm, and, by the npllftlug of his brow, tell where the holt would strike, 
and how. But, Biwas no sooner thought* than done; ibie fadfl was iji a 
inoinent -won. Make way for Liberty I” he cried, then ran with anus 
exhmded wide, as if his dearest friend to clasp; ten spears he sw'ept 
within. Ills grasp: way for Liberty!’’ he cried. Their lojou piduls 

mot from side to side; ho bowed amongst them like a tree, and thus 
made way for .liiberiy. Swift to the breach his comrades lly; ‘^‘Make 
way for Liberty ! ” they cry, and through the Austrian phaianx dart, as 
rushed the spears through Arnold’s heart; wdiile instantaneous as liis 
fall, rout, ruin, panic, scattered all. . . . Thus Switzex'Iaiid again was free; 
thus Death made way for Liberty! 
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133 Lxkk to the falling of a star, 

Or as the lllght of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles whicii on water stood, — 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and juiid to-night: 

The wind blow's out, the bubble dicKS ; 

The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 

The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 

The fliglit is past, — and man forgot! 

is not only a succension of ideas, — the mind is tiot 
only concentrated iirst upon one idea and then upon an- 
other, — but we find also that the ideas themselves are related to 
each other. If we read over tins little ]>oem, we ihid that tliere 
is one word whic*h is the centre around which all. else radiates. 
We find also another -word which seems a predication of this. 
* Man forg;ot,’ really includes the whole poem; all other wawds 
merely illustrate this, and make it (dear and emphahu*. 


Montgomery* 
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To ilhistraie, in. tlu*. 1n>;t lino we find the wor(l ^Btar’ as the 
centre of onr interest; in tlie second, ‘ eagle ’ ; in the third, 

^ the fourth, dew ’ ; in the fifth, ^ mud ’ ; in the sixth, 

‘^bubble ’ ; — and tlien the attention culminates in ^ man,’ which 
stands in opposition to all of the other ideas. The accentnation 
of the word ^inan’ must be strojig enough to set it over, — not 
in opposition to anyone of the others, nor in simple se(][uence, in 
Ok^ sanu'^ category with these, but in such a way as to show that 
it is the one ].)ohit referred to by all of the others. It stands in 
antithesis to all of tliein. 

It can l)e seen at once, tliereforo, that this is something differ- 
ent from aecentuation : it is the manifestation not of the succes- 
sive ideas, ljut of tlic relatio}i of these ideas to some central 
conception ; it is the giving of some word or words by the voice 
so as to interpret the deeper meaning and relationship of ideas. 

Taking the second half of this poem, we find that ‘light’ is 
again referred to and »soinewhat accentuated, and then the mind- 
predicates of it, ‘called in’ and ‘paid to-night.’ So of ‘wind,’ 

‘ hi<iws out,’ of ‘ l)ub])Ic,’ ‘ dies,’ of ‘ spring,’ ‘ autumn,’ of ‘ dew,’ 

‘ dried up,’ of ‘ star,’ ‘ shot,’ of ‘ flight,’ ‘ past.’ That is to say, 
the objects wliicli liave formerly been accentuated are again 
referred to, and certain predicates are accentuated side by side 
witli tliein ; and through these predicates we arrive at the great 
logical predicate up to which all the rest lead, ^forgot? The 
whole poem may ]>c summed up and expressed in two words, — 
‘ man,’ ‘ forgot.’ The leading words of the poem may he printed 
something like this, to illiisti'ate their relative importance : — 

star, eagle’s, spring’s, dew, wind, bubbles, man. 
light — nvjli t; "wind — out; bubble — dies; spring — 
autumn; dew — dried up: star — shot; flight — past; man — forgot. 

From this we see, not only that there is a simple succession 
of ideas or words, accentuated with reference to the single idea 
upon whicli the mind is fixed, hut also that, through sevei*al of 
these accentuations, the mind looks foj'ward to a greater central 
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kl<.*a or pu,r[jos<‘, .f<?r uludi iha «ubordinait‘ i<loas art' givoii. 
Bojoetiiuos llie luind looks backward to such an id(*a, atnl suiih‘- 
tinK3s kd'b backward, and Cof'ward, as hi the second part uf. Ibis 
llltie poeni. 

We lind. also, hi ilus poeup lint tlieri^ are several subr^rdinafc* 
ae.ee niiuitloi IS, that aj’u ind recogniztMl in the wvirds above tiUMi- 
thnied. i^k>r exauiple, tliere. is a kirni, ot! suspensive accentuation 
Oji falling,’ after \vhi<*b, in reading, there maybe a pause fu'forc 
the iiii?‘oduct,ory or assertive aceenliialion on Sstar’; lids cauM‘s 
a more vivid apprelioirsion of the idea. Again, in the set'oiid 
half of the poem, there are retrospective aceentuatii>ns upon 
*- borrowed ligl)!,’ and a j^ause ]>efore making the assertion blows 
out’; and so, by an accent itpoii ^wind^^ and a pause, Ilua*e is a 
reniiiider of the conception of this at the first of the poem, — 
and so on. Tltese woi’ds are aceent.uated, but not in tlie same 
way as tlie other words iiulicaterL Thus, in reading and speak- 
ing, not only are the successive conceptions of tJie mind revealed, 
but the logical cr>nncctiun of ideas, and the method of tlie mind 
in thinking is also sliown in the modulation of the voice. 

A centre is the beginning of all order. In every living or- 
ganism, plant or anitnal, there is a mysterious, imseen centre, 
from which, to which, and about wdiich, all parts seem to play, 
— to w'luch they all seem subordinate, and from which thej^ 
seem to receive tlieir meaning. The same is true of any work 
of art: a piece of music has its keynote, every book a defiJiite 
subject, every true speech a central proposition, every sermon a 
text, every |)ooni one central idea. ITnity is a fundamental law 
of nature and of art. The aggregation of details, no mattmdiow 
well given, docvs not make a picture: the parts must ]>e ]>rought. 
into relation with each other, — one point miist be salient and 
the rest subordinate, or there is no perspective, or unity of im- 
pression. All parts of a sjieeeh must have direct relation to a 
purpose, or the result is chaotic and weak. Hence, i?i some way, 
not only must words be so spoken as to show the rhythmic 
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.siKjcesHioJi of ideas, but tliey must also be given in such a way 
as to reveal tlicii' logical relation eacli other. The central 
ideas or aims of the mind must be made salient, and the sub- 
ordinate ideas. In'- wliich they are reached, must be so accentu- 
ated as to load the 3nmd of the listener toward the iinal con- 
clusion. 

There are at least two modes of accentuating ideas: some 
iiihids give much Iwoader relationships than others ; they make 
a few points very salient and emphatic; others accentuate each, 
idea, eacii successive concentration of the mind, seemingly in 
almost the same W3t.j and degree. The one emphasizes the great 
salient ideas, interprets thought by showing its great ends and 
purposes, and leaves the subordinate steps to the instinct of the 
hearer ; the other interprets tliought by definitely presenting or 
accentuating each act of concentration in the process of tliinking, 
and leaves to tlie instinct of the hearer the broad conclusions 
and relationships of these several steps to the purpose in view. 
The one shows the road by indicating the great land-marks and 
landing-places, and leaves the liearer more free to find his own 
specific steps ; the other guides the hearer from step to step 
through every turn of the ideas, and leaves the grand points of 
outlook, the broad generalizations, to the freer action of the 
liearor’s own intuition. One of these is more intuitive, the other 
more rational ; one proceeds from step to step more by instinct, 
tlie otlier more by deliberative calculation ; one is more impul- 
sive, the other luoi'e deliberative; one is more vivid in the 
realization of each idea; the other has a broader and more com- 
prehensive grasp of alistraet thouglit ; one has more vivid ideas 
of individual objects, the other more vivid grasp of abstract or 
general truth. 

It can 1)0 seen that actors, in speaking, have more accent/U- 
ation, while great reasoners have more general relationship, or 
em].>hasis of great centres. Actresses especially have greater 
accentuation than elocutionary emphasis: this is why they are 


Biron<j^er iu pipoiiUirseotis iUHlomotioiinl jjfirts, fu Fnrlla. s noU/d 
Hpeocii <Mi 3!]orcy, wliorc Uterc k a broadj rlei?|)-lyiug to 

will tlK3 lieart (jf tlic Jew, wlicro, in sbort, BImkespeare makes 
Portia almost a prcaelier, or at least uses tMs Bietliml to slsow 
ln*r power to tin rik as a lawyer, — she uccents eeiitm! idtiiis in 
file broadest and most rational way, sf» as to dominate the reason 
of tjie J(ov. To my mind, many of t.lio greatest ^lidress<^^ fail to 
allow Portia’s jxover to tliink and to ein])liasize as a, mam 
Bl:iakesp(,‘are liere makes a feminine mind temporarily assume 
and think in a niascaline role. 

It is a peculiar fact lliat elocution has entirely ignored tlie 
rhytJimic accentuation of ideas, and has held to tlie broader 
reladonship, whicli has heeu called “ emphasis.” A gianit many 
artificial systems Iiave been invented find tlie emphatic 
word,” — methods of very subtle analysis,” whi<^li bave made 
reading too much a matter of rule, and often stilted ami nieiiian- 
icaL Tlie stage, on the other hand, being compelled to a 
constant and direct study of nature, lias been more frc^e- from 
this fault in tlie case of the best artists* In fact, they have 
fre(|uentiy gone to the other extreme, and the neglect of careful 
study and analysis has led to a mere supciiicial drifting. TMs 
distinction is important because it sliows the difference iietween 
individual raiyds. To endeavor to inake all think or s|,je:ik alike, 
will jiervert the normal and spontaneous action of the mind, and 
tend to make sj^eaking artihcial and meclianicah Therc^ must 
be no comparison, even of one of these methods with tin* other; 
eacii mind must act according to its own inlierent peculiarities 
of organization. 

In logic, the terms Intension and Extension are ajy|>lied to 
the relation of general ideas or terms to specific ideas or terms. 
The term Hree’ has greater extension, ^oak’ greater intcaision, 
— that is to say, the term ^oak’ has more ‘marks,’ the idt^a. im- 
plies a more intenBi^'e gi-asp of characteristics; whlh in compre- 
hending tile idea of ‘tree,’ the mind has a more extensive 
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e<>rii})re]!eiLsioji of olvjects, — a larger niimher are iiiclutle<l in 
tlie term. All tliinking implies these two things, Some minds, 
especially artistic and poetic minds, have more intensive ideas; 
that is, each idea comprehends more individual cliaracteri sties, 
w^hilo a scieiitllic mind is trained to have more comprehensive 
ideas : knowledge with them has a broader relationship of class 
witli class. Still, all thinking requires both of these acts of 
mind; every process oi: thouglit implies them. Types of mind 
only rise from a greater accentuation of one or the other. Some 
till nk wit! 1 more intensive realization of speciiic conceptions; 
others, witli broader relations, and more general or extensive 
conceptions. The two types of readers and speakers grow out 
of these two elemental actions of tlie mind. Tlie ideal reader 
or speaker uses both more or less. 

There are thus two modes of emphasis. In great passion we 
find a method by accentuation more predominant. ISrotice, for 
example, in the following extract from Shakespeare, where the 
deep intensity of feeling and the silent night, and, possibly, 
some suggestion of the lyric situation, causes speech to jadsate 
deeply. There is very little infiection ; nearly all the sequence 
is by attack, and it is almost like recitative. 


134 Bonk to death by slanderous tongues was the hero that here lies: 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, gives her fame which never dies. 

So the life that <lied with shame lives in death with glorious fame. 
Hang thou there upon the tomb, praising her when I am dumb. 

“ Much Ado About Nothing.^'* Sliaheapeare. 

Usually, however, tlxere is a union of both methods. While 
in great passion the rliythmic touch and method of empliasis by 
attack tends to pi-edominate, still, often both must be present, as 
m Shelley's Ode to the West Wind,” the most passionate lyuic, 
perhaps, in the language. 

In Psalm XIX. unless the word ^law,’ in the seventh verse, 
is strrmo'iv ac(*entiiated, tlie unity of the Psalm is entirely lost. 




11 (> 

Many critie.B tliiiik tliat the last part IniB Inien pak-lied on ; liiit, 
even p;RmiiiJp’ it- was -wTittoii by anotlier InuHlj it «*oi!ip!eineiitH 
the references to nature in the first sk verses of the Psalnn 
‘Law’ ill the secoinl part is contrasted to nature in riie first* It 
(*an be read so as to show entire unity by contrast. ‘ Law’ iiinst 
be so aeeeniuatod as to stand over against' all that prieedes,-— 
so as to show tliat the mind at tliis point changes tin; whule 
current of ideas. The qualities, also, which ai'c a,sseii,ed of 
‘law,’ can be given as implied contrasts to tlm qualities of 
nature. E’atiirc does not tell us all. The Iliblo niikes ‘ perfect.’ 
Nature stimulates the mind, law restores th.e ‘ soul’ The law 
Is Ssiirc,’ whereas nature does not give certain knowledge 
regarding God and immortality. Nature gives great knowledge 
to the soieiitiiio and the, educated ; the 'Bible makes ‘wise the 
.simple.’ All the expressions - at the 'first of these verses are 
synonymous with law. Only the first 'is to be accentuated.. 
Pauses can bo introduced before the 'last in such a way as to 
show tiie application of one- or .both of these teachers. 

Problem X.XIIL Meditate, over -a -poem, or passage, and be- 
come conscious of one centre upon which the whole depends, and 
so read as io show the relation of all.the parts to this centre. 


135 Take the bright shell from its home on the lea, 

And wherever it goes it will sing of the sea; 

So take the fond heart from its home and Its hearth, 

It will sing of the loved to the endvS of the earth. 

Anoih 

138. THE mo VOICES, 

The heavens declare the glory of €rod; and the firmament sheweth Ills 
handywovk. Day nnto day iittereth speech, and night unto night sliew- 
eth knowledge. There is no speech nor language; their voice cannot be 
heard* Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their wmrds to 
the end of the world. In thern hath he set a taliernaeie for the sun, 
wdiicli is as a bridegroom comiDg out, of liis chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
strongman to run Ms course.'; His' 'going forth Is from, the end of the 
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lionvwi, and bis circuit unto the ends of it: «aud there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; the testimony of 
the Lord Is sure, making wise the simple. The precepts of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart: the coniinandmeiit of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forewer: 
the judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. More to 
he desired are they tluin gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also 
than lioiiey and the honey-comb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned: in keeping of them there is 
great reward. Who can discern his errors? Clear thou me from hidden 
faults. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let them 
not have dominion over me : then shall I he perfect, and I shall be clear 
from great transgressions. Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart ho acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my rock, and my 
redeemer. Psalm x/x. 

137 Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 

Thy God, in these distempered days, 

Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 

And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace! 

^^Cmimeiiioraiion OdeP James Rmsell Lowell* 


SVL GOUVBESATIONAL POEM. 

rpiIE voice in conversation manifests not only the successive 
ideas, but also the broadest logical relations. It can make 
one word of a poem salient, and all other words subordinate. 
How does it do this? In order to answer this question, we must 
study more carefully the elements of conversational naturalness, 
of conversational form. Listen to some one speaking the sim- 
plest sentence : there are pauses, an attack upon every central 
wwd, constant changes of pitch, and an infection upon every 
word. These are the fundamental characteristics of naturalness. 
They combine in many ways, and vary in infinite degrees; they 
are never exactly the same in two men, or even in two succes- 
sive clauses, but they are always present. 

We find that changes of pitch especially combine with in- 
llection, and produce in the shortest phrase a specific and ele- 
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mental form. There i>s "a Balient- iiirteciion in emli 
clause, which governs snbonlinato iiifleciioim ami cimnges of 
pitfh. The accentuation or extension of this eknueiita! h»nii is 
the means wliich the Toice manifests the great ceniral idea 
OL tile nhmh Tn order to devdop the power of einpha-lN, there- 
fore, we must develo]) the ilexihility of the voi<'e, aiid seeiire 
poAver to execute the elements hi this natuinl, form. .Art is 
precedisl ]>y a eertaiu mechanical expon-tness. Xot only so, hut 
art im])iies a certain sense of form. In ordia- to speak natin 
rally to a thousand people, we must have such a commaml of 
conversational form as to he able to extend, the subtleties of 
conversation without eliminating anyone of them, or destroying 
the proportion. 

Tlie chief elements of Melody, or Vocal Form, arc^ change of 
pitch and inflection. Pauses, and intervals of pitch, take place 
between words and phrases; inflection, in the central ^Tiwel of 
the word. Intervals, as the word is here used, are cliaiiges of 
pitch between words during silence liowever momentary, but 
inflections are changes of pitch during the (miission of the sound, 
liush called cihanges of pitch Aliscrete intervals,’ and inflec- 
tions ‘concrete intervals,’ Of these two elements, possibly 
inllection is the most elemental and essential effect or sign of 
the dominati<n,i of mind over the voice. Absence of inflection 
denotes an absence of specilic thinking, conviction, and earnest- 
3.iess, or of any relation of ideas to another mind. Inflection 
marks tlie specific diifereiice between speech and song. Hing- 
song, or al)senco of inflection, results when the mind drifts in 
thought or feeling, or whenever the mind is focussed merdy 
upon the form for its own sake, as in proof-reading. Inflection, 
therefore, is only al>sent in certain abnormal forms of s|>ee<*]i ; it 
is always present as a most essential mark of (‘oiuan-satiom Its 
immediate cause is the focus of the mind ; it marks the cmitra! 
word of the phrase upon which, theanind is comum ti-iited, or the 
relation of other words to this, or of ideas to a hear(*r. 
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I'liis iRust; Ini !’ecogiiize<I by tlie Btudoiit, Sn}i])OBe a person 
eonxes in aiixl gives tills as simple news: ‘I saw your father this 
moriimg.’ We fliKl in observing the way we speak tills simple 
sentence, several facts. First, there is a govexiiing intlectioii in 
tl^e W(a-d wlilcli stainls for the central idea ol' the mind; tlie 
Avord biailior’ Ixas a falling iiiflcctiou which is longer and more 
saileut tlian. that ip)On any other word in the sentence. Sec- 
ondly, all. tlie oilier w<xrds in the sentence or clause are bronght 
iiito relationship with the emphatic word, so that there is an 
luflection upon every Avord. The Avoi-ds befoi*e the central one 
have a slight rising, and the words following the central one 
have a falling inflection. Thirdly, there are changes of pitch 
betAveen these inflections in the same direction as the inflection 
upon the preceding word.“ Thus all the Avorcls of the phrase are 
brought into one melodic form, which may be illustrated in 
space, lliough of course not adequately, by the (.lirectioii, abrupt- 
ness, lenglh, and distance apart of the folloAving lines : — 



We find, also, that there ai-e certain places Avliere pauses are 
introduced in conversation. The one which is most indicative 
of emphasis is after the emphatic infection. 


If we read sucli a sentence without accentuation, or by oblit- 
erating this form, it becomes mechanical an<l monotonous, and 
coi 1 V er satioi ux 1 n ati i ra. i n css is e n tirely destroy e<l . If Ave read 1,1 le 
Avords on a straight line, accenting the central word Ixy stress of 
loudness, there is sometliing Avrqng; it is not natural. We 
must liave chavacteristies, in givotig an aliirmation ; The 
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fn*Kt words in t'lio phrase nnist be given with a suspensive, 
intlectloii, bc3ginnii!g hw and eliinbing by changes of pitch 
between the w'ords, as ^vell as by mtleetjons ; tluai wt^ niiist, ao 
eent.uate the central word with a falling inflection fiuni. a still 
higher ]>itehj and. tlie following Avords must be given Avith fall- 
ing inflections, and lower in pitelg or in subordinatn>n. 

The elements of conversational form may be more clearly ap- 
prehended Avlien w^e study their presence in meaningless syllaliies. 
If wm take, for exanijjle, these meaningless syllables, la, h*, lo, 
loo, accentuating each one in succession, Ave slnill si'c at once 
how the concentration of the mind reveals itself, and how' such 
vocal action aAvakens attention in another mind. 

\. A A.-A 


Or we may take these four syllables, and m-range them with 
rising and falling inflections upon the successive sounds in such 
a AWiy as to make them seem like actual conversation. Tlicy 
may bo given Avith greater emphasis, so as to make them appear 
as if they were the expression of animated thinking and eaimeBt 
discussion. 

Whatever syllahlcs may be taken, Avheri tlie mind liolds one 
as the centre of them all, the voice gives that one such a salkmcy 
of inflection and pitch tluit the others are gathensl in subon.Ii.n- 
ation, and some such Aujcal form is the result. This vocal form, 
or sentential accent or melody, AAdiattwer it may be called, is 
slightly different in every language, aiuTeven in the dialects <d 
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tlie same language. It, has a- slight variation, also, with diilhrent 
individuals, but the principle holds true that such an ideiiiental 
form or iuilectional grouping of words is the fimdanicutal char- 
acteristic of all naturalness. So iinpoidant is this eleroental form, 
that, nine- tenths of the time, when the most ignoraiit auditor 
says that a man does not speak naturally, reference is made in- 
stinctively to some i^erversion of this conversational form. Form 
ill art is the most important element. Even a shadow which is 
an effect of light upon form is more important tliaii color. In 
proportion to the degree of emphasis is this form developed or 
extended; that is to say, the inflections and the intervals are 
longer, and the range of voice is greater. An interrogative 
melody gives the central word with a rising inflection, and the 
following words in the phrase are subordinated, and also given 
with rising inflections above the central word. 

Though conversation is free and varied, if ^xe cause the voice 
to leap at random, the reading is chaotic and not natural. There 
is not only variety in conversation, but there is also order and 
unity, and progression in this variety ; and this order we shall 
find later, is determined liy the nature of thinking. 

As all art is founded upon the study of nature, it can be seen 
at once that the study of conversation is most essentia] to the 
development of Yoeal Expression. There is no rule or system 
wdiich can bo substituted for careful study of naturalness in con- 
versation. ISTor can natiu'alness be developed by imitation. . 

Tliere are two ways of studying nature : one is to observe it 
vsuperiicialiy, and so master the accidents ; the other is t:o observe 
it witli great care, and get possession of the essential elements* 
The importance of essentials in developing natmalness in con- 
versation or in artistic training cannot be overestimated. All 
toining, to acconi|flish good results, must consist in work upon 
elemental s. "W^hen essentials are developed, power is the result, 
bnt vdien accidentals are accentuated, the effect is weak and 
mediocre. "^\^hcnev<ir art has died in any age it has l>een chiefly 
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tlirougli too niurii a4U‘iiti(»H to detail iuid outward ]»ulish. The 
endeavor to co})y the nuM*e l>eauty of I%aplmel endrMl in I he uieri* 
porusli o£ men like Ckiido llenL (Tri^afc Jirt kan a.hrays .sliowu a 
study of lJif3 fuiHlruiiental elements of uatuia^ hers4*| f, I'his 
prindplo applies to all artiHlki Iniiiiing, l»ut it is esju-eiidiy hn» 
])ortant wlien we come to deveioj) naturalm^s of melody in 
conversation. In oljservlng the direct ciTecis <d‘ tlufught and 
feeding upon toiU3 iu coiiversatior^, we must note eurerully the 
essentials or elenHuits which do not changejand which are com- 
m<.)n to all ]>eopie. 

Essentials are tested in many ways. Tlicy an* fundameid-aliy 
necessaiy; they are common to all occasions and to all, nieiu 
Elements are always lew in numher, and iuciiide and explain all 
accideiit.s. Perhaps the greatest test is tlnit of use. Accentuate 
fundamentalsj and we secure power; exaggeration increases 
enijdiasis ; ]>ut accentuate accidents, and pervei'siou or weakness, 
is Been at once. Tims exaggerate aiyMicxadental <,>r ()ceash>3Kil 
elenient of conversation, suck as loudness, or circmniiex inflec- 
tions, or oven variety, and. the melody will he ahnormal and 
chaotic; hut accentuate change of pitch, in iiection, and pause, 
or the fiindarnentai elements already foiiml, and the result will 
be gi'cater strength and poAver, These elements ai’c always 
present in conversation, and transcend all accidental elements In 
proportion to the dignity or earnestness of the speaker. 

Wii find here another illustration of the iinportan<!o of re- 
sponsiveness. The voice must directly respond to tlie action of 
th<3 mind, and it must he in such a state of liexibility that tins 
response will at once take place. Some voices Ijccome so me- 
chanical and rigid from halut that there is no response whatever 
to successive ideas. To improve the fiexil/uily and naturaiiie>ss 
of coiu'crsation, therefore, we must imjjrove tlie tlexihilhy of 
the voice. Singers have a method of doing this by ]U’adising 
scales; but 'while this is good in singing, it does not ahva^'B re- 
sult iu tlexibility of voice in. speech. , 
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Inflection is the fundamental element of form in A^ocal Ex- 
pression, and is of vital importance: its development is one of 
the most important points in the. trainmg of the voice in speak- 
ing. Idle right action of the voice in inflection heiongs to 
Yocal Training. Yocal Expression must take for gTanted the 
right production of the inflection itself, the 2>roper control of 
breath, the free and open emission of the tone, and the flexible 
action of the vocal cords, and must study the meaning of inflec- 
tion, its relation to natm’alness and effectiveness in speaking, the 
faults in its use, its relation to tlujiking and feeling, to change of 
pitch^j pause, tone-c;olor, and to other modes of expression. Right 
%vork upon the fundamental form, however, will be found to de- 
velop flexibility of the voice ; it will also train the ear so that the 
mind can more easily ohseiwe conversational form. Such a 
method has always been found successful in the development of 
conversational natmalness. A person who has hardly any inflec- 
tion, by a little vvmrk upon this, will at once show improvement. 

Frohlem XXI V- Speak naturally a short sentence of flve or six 
words having one idea. Notice the conversational form, and then 
give meaningless syllables, such as counting, in the same form, then 
extend the form in different degrees without increasing loudness. . 

Frohlem XXV. Read or recite passages with the simplicity 
and variety of conversation. 

138. TU QtrOQUE. 

Nellie, If I were you, when ladies at tlie play, sir, 

Beckon and nod, a melodrama through, 

I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 

If I were you ! 

Frank, If I were you, wlien persons I affected, 

Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 

I would, at least, pretend I recollected, 

If I were you 1 

Nellie, If I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 

Sir, as to keep me every waltz hut two, 

I would not dance with odious Miss M’Tavish, 

If 1 were you! 
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Fmnh if 1 wf^re ytiu^ who vow you, eatinot jiufor 

WlulT of the best, the mikh;^t lionoy-tkw, 

I woiih] not dance with sinolce-eons^Hmhig'Prdler# 

If I were yon! ' 

Miiik* If I were you, J. woultl not^ nh\ he liltun*, 

Even. write the Cyuieal lleview; 

Frank, Xo, I should (loiihtless tiridiliriaticm htier, ' 

It I were yon! 

Melik. Tteally! Ytui woukV? Why^ Frank, yoidm quite deilghtfiih-- 
Hot as <,)thGllo 5 and as black of hue; 

Borrow my fan. 1 would not look sofrighf/uU 
K I 'were yon. 

It is tlie cause. I. mean your chaperom*. is 

Bringing some w'eil-curlcd juveriile. Adieu! 

I shall retire. I’d spare that poor Adonis, 

If I were you! 

<3-0, if you will. At once! And by express, sir; 

Where shall it be? To China — or Peru? 

Go! I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 

If I were you! 

Xo, — I remain. To stay ami fight a duel 

Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do — 

Ah, you are strong, — I would not then be cruel, 

If I were you! 

One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted, — 

One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue. 

If I confess that I a wee-hit pouted? — 

I sliould admit that I was too. 

Ask me to dance. Pel say no more about it, 

If I were you! 

Henry AiistmDohson, 

139 Study a stream closely. There are books to be found in the run- 
ning brooks. How musical that ever-sounding, ever-varying voice! 
Loud or low, its full sonorous note fills but never grates iiixm tbe ear. 
It speaks in tones of unnumbered meanings, — doleful or joyous, as the 
mood of the listener may be. 

Light and shadow hold revelry on. its bosom,. reflection doubling the 
beauty on its margin, Xow, beneath tlie shadow of that sombre crag, 
with the mmin tain-ash nodding from its crest, the very darkness of 
despair inspires it, Anon it leax>s into the. daylight with a merry hound, 
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Frank. 

Nellie, 
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mocking the old gray rocks with perennial laughter; now it relaxes its 
headlong pace, assumes a grave and stately march, widening and ex- 
panding its crystal surface with meek and composed dignity; then, hid- 
ding all proprieties adieu, rushes in frantic cataract into the very pit of 
Avernus, and seems to leave sight and hope behind. It is the very pain 
of Nature’s beauty, so suggestive of pure enjoyment, that the earth-born 
fancy moves too slowly, and the forms crowd so swiftly by that they elude 
our grasp. 

AH very fine, you will say. But what is all this to do wdth trout-fishing ; 
Do you really think that these charms are only disclosed to a stick and a 
string, with a hook at one end and yourself at the other? 

Thus I reply. In the first place, but for trout-fishing I should never 
have seen them ; and as you never fish, you have never seen them. But 
were you a brother of the rod, you would know that between the man who 
walks and the man who fishes along the bank, there is as much difference 
as between one wdio lives with a great man and one who only knows him 
to bow to. One knows his bodily presence; the other, his ethereal spirit. 

. , . But you speak of the claims of humanity, tenderness to the dumb 
animals, the mute fishes. I am, you say, a brute and a barbarian, be- 
cause with 

‘ ‘ W ell-fashioned hook 

I lure the incautious troutling from the brook. 

I deny the charge, and shall disxirove it by better logic than your legal 
brain can command. 

Confront me with my adversary. Come out, you old speckled hypocrite, 
from that deep, dark den, overhung with alders, on the evil deeds of 
whicli no sunbeam ever shone. Kay, I have thee fast. Plunge not, wriggle 
not, jump not. It is all in vain. There — now I stretch thee on the 
stones. Come up the hank, and before I bestow on thee the fatal whack, 
and consign thee to the basket, plead for thy wicked life. 

How sayest thou ? Is it cruel to tear thee from thy home, to delight in. 
thy despairing struggles, to butcher thee to make a holiday? Ail very 
fine, thou scourge of thy race. Tell me, with thy dying gasp, when thy 
maw shall be opened by remorseless cooks, what will he disclosed? A 
coil of red worms, many May-fiies, and oh! monster of the deep, a young 
trout, one of thine own family, the dainty on which thou didst dine. And 
pratest thou to me of Immanity ? Kay, when lured by my skill thy fatal 
bound was made, did’st thou not mean to extinguish a bright young life, 
reckless of its sufferings, and forgetful of the surfeit of the morning? 
What ! It is your natural food? And thou art mine, thou canting de- 
stroyer. Take that — I shall eat thee for my breakfast. Jnon. 
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Prohkiti XV I"/* lieafi a BUBplo pasj^rigt* im4 .i f»rcil)ie 0UC| 
ciilaipng arifi, a^^eciittialliig, ‘blit prBserFirig In tlie Msrond ull tin* 
idiunenls fouui} hi the convemtloiiol iitlerimce of U’e«. first; or 
sprak the sji.ine seJiUaiec.to one pom^ri am! tlnai to a !lioiisainl,uiMl 
simi'fly oiihirgo the couvorsational form. 

Mo A eorsTMv nni^i always be ehlier galuiug or losing its liberty. 

Mi Clo Itmiio, If you dare, to your eojistitaeoM, aaO trll them that 
yoa voted it down I .Meet; those who sent you Ihot, and tell them tliat 
you shrank from tlie tIi]:«.daration of your own seutinients — that, yoiiean- 
not teli how, hut that some unknown dread, some ImUdliiahle danger 
aifrightod yon — that the spectres of elmeiers, and crowns, and ere,H(!eiits, 
ghuiined before you, and alarmed you; and Umt you supprCHsed n-U the 
noble feelings prompted l>y roilglon, by liberty, by national tndependenee, 
ami by humanity! 

142. BXPOSmATIOI ATO EEPLY. 

* Why, William, on that old gvtiy stone, thus for the length of half a 
day, why, Williani, sit you thus alone, and dream your time a\vay? 
Where ani your books? — that light bequeatlied to beings else forlorn 
and blind! Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed from dead men to 
their kind. You look round on your Mother Earth, as if she for no pur- 
pose bore you; as if you were her tirst-born birth, and none had ever lived 
before you!’' 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, when life was sweet, I knew not 
why, to me my good friend Matthew spake, and thus I made reply; 
^ The eye — it cannot choose but see; we cannot bid the ear be still; onv 
bodies feel, where’er they be, against or with our will Nor less 1 deem 
that there are powers which of themselves our minds impress; that we 
can feed this mind of ours in a wise passiveness. Think you, bnitl a.ll 
this mighty sum of things forever speaking, that notiung of itself will 
come, but we must still be seeking I Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
conversing as I may, I sit upon this old gray stone, anti dream my time 
awayd _ 

143. THE TABLES TUBHEB. 

• Up! up I my friend, and quit your books; or surely youMl grow double. 
Up! up! iny friend, and clear your looks ; why all this toil atid troubic r 
The sun, above the moimtairiL’*s head, a freshening lustre mellow t!i rough 
all the long, green fields has spread,, his first sweet eveiiing yellow* 
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Books! ’tis a dull and ejidless strife: come, hear the woodland linnet, 
how sweet his music! ou my life, there’s more of wisdom in it. And 
hark! liow blithe the throstle sings! He, too, is no mean preacher: 
come forth into the light of things, let Mature be your teacher. She has 
a world of i’oady wealth, our minds and hearts to bless — spontaneous 
wisdom breathed by health, truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood may teach more of man, of moral 
evil and of good, than ail .the sages can. Sweet is the lore wiiicli Nature 
brings; our meddling intellect misshapes the beauteous form of things: 
we murder to dissect. Enough of Science and of Art; close up those 
barren leaves ; come forth, and bring with you a heart that watches and 
receives. Wordsworth, 
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144 Bassanio. Svteet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 

And. would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When naught would be accepted but the ring, 

You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

Portia. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 

Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 

Or your own honor to contain the ring, 

You would not then have parted with the ring. ,, 

Shakespeare, 

llSr tills extract from the Merchant of Venice,” the repetition 
of the same ],>hrases will serve as an illustration of the rela- 
tioii of words to the thought which lies beneath them. The 
fact that Bassanio has given away his ring is implied, as he steps 
forward to make a plea to Portia. The first point he presents 
to her is the person to whom the ring Avas given, his aim being 
to concentrate her mind upon tliis idea. In the next line he 
refers to Antonio, and this change of person is indicated by the 
little word ‘ for.’ But for this, the two lines would bo exactly 
the same. In the following line, although there is a great 
change of words, yet the. ideas,, with one exception, are the 


wiisie, lie iiiiglit Ijjivo *^‘11* you dh\ know for uliat f 
tlio riitg,’' liKiiiie^’ only one ehauj^e, llio won! ^ wliaf/ ArefUit- 
ujilioii of riiis Word showi^ the eliuuge hi iIk* eeulre of ailohilon. 
8o in file iievi’ line, Ihe ^^ellse would be eoiiveyetl if lie bad said,, 
If you did kinnrliow uawiiloi.udy I gave the riiig'A ddie word 
' unvs iilingiy ’ of i'oarse fallows the idiauge of thought. 

Ail tills illustrates the i’aet that uiany words in (.‘very elause 
are logieally |a*o-uominal ; tbai is, tlu‘y stand for ideas whleh 
have already 1 feet i introduced to the mind, while someone woial 
is used to |jres<mt a newidt^a. to the iniiicL This word shows the 
eenlr<i of a.t4(mlion, while the rest sinijily show the eoiineetion 
of this idea with previous centres of thought; they bring up in 
the background ifleas whicli inake clear, but are entirely svd)- 
ordinate to this central one. The central idea is essential, the 
others are adjunctive; this is substantial, the others are acci- 
fieidal ; tills is a logiiail substantive, the others are logic-ally pro- 
nominal ; this is presented to the mind, the others are assumed; 
this is ininxlucusl, 1 lie others are implied; this is a ste[» in the 
progression of tliougiit, this is new, additional, and deferential to 
the thought, the others are retros[)ective and familiar. 

A 'wortl staiiding for a central idea is substantive; words 
standing for the other class of ideas are logicul pronouns, or 
mere (|naiifiers, Huis only an oc'casional word stands for an 
idea which is essential to the logical seqiiexi(*e of the tin night; 
the other words simply hring forward ideas which have aln-ady 
been conceived. Tlie similarity of the conceptions of flu* mind 
in this selection are shown hy the. use of the same wor<ls; but 
this is rarely the ease. Usually there is a use of synonymous, 
or pi\)-nonii.nai, or adjective phrases; but the voice must sub- 
ordinate tlie-ui according to their relation to the cenf.re o( the 
mind’s attention, to tl-ie method and logical progn^ssion of the 
tliought. We (‘.an have l>ut one central idea before the miml at 
one time; all others at that instant are necessarily se<‘<mdary 
and subordinate. It is this action of the mimi tr\]irc‘ss(*d in 
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words, and revealing itself tlirougli tlie voice, tliat causes tlie 
form or wirlation of cojnxu’satibii. The words standing for the 
central ideas are .made salient, and all other words are made 
su]>ordinate ])j iiriiectioii and change of pitch. 

Tlio question arises whether grammar or logic has more to do 
with ^’'ocal E.x;pres.sioii. Grammar shows the relation of words, 
while logic shows the relation of ideas. It is tlie relation of 
ideas wliicli has to do ^vith Yocal Expression. The relation of 
words is an important element of verbal language, but the intlec- 
tions and modulations of the voice form a natural languao'e, and 
reveal relations, connections, and feelings deeper than words. 
They do not merely show the relation of words, but interpret 
the deeper relation of thoughts and purposes. 

.As the true culture and discipline of the mind is shown by 
the method of thought, so the highest quality of delivery, and 
the charm of a weii-modulated voice, consist in the revelation of 
the sequence of ideas in tliinldng. Method is often studied as 
a mere mechanioal arrangement. In this view, it lias no appli- 
cation to Vocal Expression ; but if it is a living process of the 
mind, then it furnishes the most vital principle to Yocal Expres- 
sion. Coleridge has well said, — 

Method implies a progressive transition, and it is the meaning 
of the word in the original language. The Greek Me^oSo?, is 
literally a way, or path of transit. Thus we extol the Elements of 
Euclid, or Socrates’ discourse with the slave in the Menoii, as 
methodical, a term which no one who holds himself bound to think 
or speak correctly would apj>ly to the alphabetical order or arrange- 
merit of a common dictionary. But as, without continuous transi- 
tion, there can be no method, so without a pre-conception there 
can be no transition with continuity. The term method cannot, 
therefore, otherwise than by abuse, be applied to a mere dead 
arrang’ement, containing in itself no principle of progression. 

There have been many schemes' and rules to hud the em]>liatic 
word. Some of tlieni a, re good;, but they are good in propor- 
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tiou riA tlu^y lo tlie piiuciple^s of ii right hjgicsil lucthod. 

Why iiiH’. use Vocal Expression as a means of practicaily si inly- 
ing 'Method? It fiiriiisht^s a means of stiidyingancl comparing 
the inelhod of tlie greatest inintls in a simph*, practical way. Ho 
iintrelant and sr> rarely studunl/is tills snhjcci that the fannais 
Chsay of Coleridge, in the -CFriendd’ is here ahridgi‘d. T1 h‘ 
student, ill the light of th(‘ last few lesMins, can easily apply tin* 
])rinc]ph*s ti> A’oeui Expression. 

WiiAT is lliai wdhch strikes us at once, In a man of education, 
and which'amoug educated men so instaully disliugiushcs the man 
of superior mind, that, as was observed of Edmund Enrko, we 
cannot stand under the same archway during a sliower of rain, 
without finding hiiu out?’’ Jsot the weight or novelty of his re- 
marks; not any unusual interest of facts comiuunicaled by him. 
The difference will be felt, though ilic conyersatinn should be 
confined to the stale of the weather or the pavement. Still Jess 
will it arise, from any peculiarity in his Avords and phrases. 

Unless where new Hungs necessitate new terms, lie Avili avoid 
an umisiial word as a rock. There remains but one other point of 
distinction possible, and this must be the true cause of the impres- 
sion made on us. It is the unpremeditated and evidently huldtual 
arrangenieni of his words, grounded on the habit of foreseeing in 
eacli integral part, or in every sentence, the Avhole that he intends 
to communicate. However irregular and desultory his talk, iiiere 
is method in the fragments. 

Listen, on the other baud, to an ignorant man, though perhaps 
shreAvd and able in his particular calling, wiietber he lie diisctihing 
or relating. We immediately perceive that his memory alone 1$ 
called into action; and that the objects and events recur in the 
narration in the same order, and Avlth the same accompanirnents, 
however accidental or impertinent, as they had first ocamrred io 
the narrator. The necessity of taking breath, the efforts of recol- 
lection, and the abrupt rectification of its failures, produce all Jiis 
pauses; and with excerption of the and then,” the nod there,” 
and the still less significant and so,” they constitute likewise all 
his connections. . , . . 
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The difference between tlje products of a well disciplined and 
those of an uncultivated understanding, in. relation to what we will 
now vent lire to call the Sdenee of Methodyis often and admirably 
exhibited l)y our great dramatist. We scarcely need refer our 
readers to the clown’s evidence, in the first scene of the second act 
of treasure for Measure,’’ or to the nurse in “Eomeo and 
Jiilicl,.’’ But not to leave the position without an instance to 
illustrate it, we will take the easy-yielding” Mrs. Quickly’s rela- 
tion of the circuinstauces of Sir John Talstaff’s debt to her: — 


145 Falstajt Wit at is the gross sum that f owe thee? 

Host, Marry, if tliou w^ert an lionest man, thyself and the money 
too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gift goblet, sitting in my dol- 
phin chamber, at the roan{l table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Wheeson-week, when the Prince broke thy head for liking his father to 
a singing-man of Windsor, — thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy •wound, to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. 
Canst thou deny it? Did not goodwdfe Keeck, the butcher’s wife, come 
in then, and call me gossip Quickly? coming in to borrow a mess of 
vinegar; telling us she had a good dish of prawns; whereby thou didst 
desire to eat some; whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound? 
//'./* part 2 , Act //., Scent 1 . Shakespeare* 

And this, be it observed, is so far from being carried beyond the 
bounds of a fair imitation, that “ the poor soul’s ” thoughts and 
sentences arc far more closely interlinked than the truth of nature 
would liave required, but that the connections and sequence, which 
the habit of method can alone give, have in this instance a substi- 
tute in the fusion of passion. For the absence of method, which 
characterizes the uneducated, is occasioned by an habitual submis- 
sion of the understanding to mere events and images as such, and 
independent of any power in the mind to classify or appropriate 
them. Tlie general accompaniments of time and place are the 
only relations which persons of this class appear to regard in their 
statements. As tiiis constitutes their leading feature, the contrary 
excellence, as distinguishing the well-educated man, must be 
referred to the contrary habit. .Method, therefore, becomes natural 
to the mind wduch lias been accustomed to contemplate not things 
only, or for their own sake alone, but likewise and chiefly the 
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relations of thkigs^ eitlier their relations to each oihei*, or to the 
observer, or k) the state aiki apprehension of the hearers* To cunrn-: 
orate aiik analyze tiiese relations, with the conditions under which, 
alone they are discoverable, is to teach the science of luelhod. 

The enviable results of this selonee, when knowledge has hecni 
ripened into those habits which at once secure and evince its]K^>“ 
session, can scarcely be exhibited morn forcibly as well a,s more 
pleasingly, than by conirasling with the fornier ex i met from 
Sliakespoarc the narration given I)}" Hamlet to ITrjj'uiio of tlu‘ 
occurrences daring his proposed transportation to England, and 
the events that inlerraptud the voyage. 

146. HAMLET’S VOYAO-E, 

IlawleL So much for this, sir; jiow let me see the other; 

You do remember all the circmnstancer 
Ilorat'io, Rememljer it, my Lord? 

Hamlet. Sir, in luy lieart there was a kind of lighting 
That would not ltd; me sleep: methonght I lay 
Worse than the miifeiiiies in the bilboes. Rashly, — 

And praised be rashness for it; let ns know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves ns well, 

When our deep plots do pall: and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Ronghriiew them how’ we wdll, — 

lloraiU). That is most certain. 

Eamlei. Up from, my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf'd about me, in the dark 
Groped I to tind out them; had my desire; 

Fingered their packet: and, in fine, witlidrew 
To mine own room again : making so bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand coinmission; where I found, Horatio, — 

O royal knaveiy I an exact command, 

Larded with many several sorts of reason, — 

Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

With, liol such hugs and goblins in my life, — 

That, on the supervise, .no leisure bated, 

Ko, not to stay the grinding of the axe, , 

My head should be struck off. - . 
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Moratlo, Is’ t, possible ? * 

Hamlet, Here’s Uie coiniiiissiou: read it. at more leisure. 

But Vvilt. thou hoar me how I did proceed ? 

Hortdio, I beseech yon. 

Jla.mlaL Beiiicj thus be-netted round with villainies, — 

Ere 1 could make a prologue to my brains, 

Tlicy had begun the play, — I sat me down; 

Devis’d a new commission ; wrote it fair. 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning; but, sir, now 
It did me yeomaids service. Wilt thou know 
Tir effect of what I wrote ? 

Horatio, Ay, good my lord. 

Hamlet An earnest conjuration from the King, — 

As England was his faithful tributary; 

As love between them like the palm might flourish; 

As peace should still lier wlieaten garland wear, 

And stand a cement Mweeii their amities; 

And many such-like ases of great charge, — 

That, on the view, and knowing of these contents, 

Without debatement further, more or less, 

He sliould the bearers put to sudden death, 

Kot shriving-time allowed. 

Horatio, How was this seal’d ? 

Hamlet Why, even in that was Heaven ordinant. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

Which w'as the model of that Danish seal ; 

Folded the writ up in form of tli’ other; 

Subscribed it; gave’t th’ impression; placed it safely, 

The eliangeling never known. How, the next day 
Was our .sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou Iviiov/st already. 

Horatio. So Guiidenstern and Bosencrantz go to’t. 

HamUL Why, man, tliey did make love to this employment: 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Does by tlieii* own insinuation grow: 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
, Between Ute pass and fell-incensed' points 
Of mighty opposites. 

-'kf r., lieme 2. 


J::shakespea'if 
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Here tJicj eveiiiSj with the ckcumstauce.^ of iiine smd phicie,, ;iro 
ail .sliited with equal compression and rapidity, nor «>ne inlroflucud 
which could have been omitted without lujuiy to the iutcirigibllitj 
of the wiiolo process. If any teiidoucy Is discoAerable, us far as 
(he mere facts are in question, it is the teiidiuicy to omission, anti, 
accord] ugly, the reader will observe that the attention of the 
rarrator is afterwards called back to one material circumstmuag 
winch he was hurrying by, by a direct <piestiou from the frhmd, to 
whom the* story is communicated, How was this sealedV Jiut 
by a trait whicli is indeed peculiarly characteristic of Hamlet’s 
mind, ever disposed to generalize, and meditative to excess (hot 
which, with due abatement and reduction, is distinctive of every 
powerful and methodizing intellect), all the digressions and enlarge- 
merits consist of reflections, truths, and principles of general and 
permanent interest, either directly expressed, or disguised in playful 
satire. 

It would, perhaps, bo sufficient to remark of this passage, in 
connection with the humorous specimen of narration, 

Fermenting o’er with frothy circumstance,” 

in Henry I Y. , that if, overlooking the different value of matter in 
each, we considered the form -alone, we should find both Inmie- 
thodical; Hamlet from the excess,- Mrs. Quickly from the want of 
rejection and generalization; and that method, therefore, must 
result from the doe mean or balance between our passive impres- 
sions and the mind’s own re-action on the same. 

Thus exuberance of mind, on the one. hand, interferes with tlie 
forms of method; but sterility of mind, on the other, wauling the 
spring and impulse to mental action, is wholly destructive of 
method itself. Eor in attending too exclusively to the relations 
which the past or passing events and objects bear to general truth 
and the moods of his own thought, the most ititelligent man is 
sometimes in danger of overlooking that other relation in wlach 
they are likewise to be placed to the apprehension and sympathies 
of his hearers. His discourse appears like solllotpiy intermixed 
with dialogue. But the uneducated and unreflecting talker over- 
looks all mental relations both logical and psyehologicah and con- 
sequently precludes all method that is not purely accidental. 
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Hence the nearer the things and incidents in time and place, the 
more distant, disjointed, and impertinent to each other, and to any 
cpmmon purpose, will they appear in his narration; and this from 
the want of a staple, or starting-post, in the narrator himself; from 
the absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrase 
from the nomenclature of legislation, we may not inaptly call the 
initiatiye* On the contrary, where the habit of method is present 
and effective, things the most remote and diverse in time, place, 
and outward circumstance are brought into mental contiguity and 
succession , the more striking as the less expected. But while we 
should impress the necessity of this habit, the illustrations adduced 
give proof that in undue preponderance, and when the prerogative 
of the mind is stretched into despotism, the discourse may degene- 
rate into the grotesque or the fantastical. 

If the excess lead to method misapplied, and to connections of 
the moment, the absence, or marked deficiency,, either precludes 
method altogether, both form and substance, or retains the outward 
form only. 

147 Polonitis, My liege and madam, to expostulate 
What tnajesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 

And toiliousuess the limbs and outward flourishes, 

I will be brief : Your noble son is mad : 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madness, 

What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 

Queen, More matter, with less art. 

Polonhis. jMadarn, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he is mad, His true: His true, His pity; 

And pity His His true: a foolish figure; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him, then: and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect, — 

Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For tills effect defective comes by cause: 

Tlm.s it remains, and the remainder thus. 

Scene % .■ .■ Shakespeare- 



A passa^x* iiiay be \\Ti,tt<:‘n logically, Init be pervi^ru^il in llse 
way it h read. Often in great poems, suck as IIh^ l»ook oi Job, 
it is dilllciilt to i]iak(3 clear tlie continuity of tke thoiight. 'The 
argurucut of tlie twenty-eiglillji chapter is often ubstasnsl or |)er- 
'verled. How oftcui are specitic ideas given for tlieir own .-ake ,** 
^ There is a path that no fowl know'eth.’ What path? Ik-rhaps 
God’s Provitlence. The wdioie thought kas nsually bt^en lost 
All t])e first part of the (diapter refers to niining as an ilbistraliofi 
of man’s power, in contrast to his inability to tind ^wnJom,' 
This is the centre of the chapter; Gdod’is not referred to till 
the last, and then the word is very ein])hatic; last of all wisdtun 
is cleiined as ‘the fear of the Lord.’ ‘Wisdoni,’ ‘GodJ Gear oi: 
the Lord,’ must stand forth as the great central words, or the 
passage becomes nonsense. Of course, eacli successive idea hi 
each danse is to be accentuated, but tliese are the great eentri‘s, 
and when these are :made salient, all is clear and siiapk^. A, 
■reading of this passage in two ways will sliow, more clearly than 
any discussion can possibly suggest, the great importance of 
method in Vocal Expression, and the gi’cat importanee of 
certain w'ords. 

Problem XXYII. Head a passage so as to show clearly the 
coutinuity of the thought, making salient the great central words 
which show the purpose and which carry the thinking forward, 
and upon which all otlier words depend for meaning. 


148. SEAEOH POE WISEOM. 

Sun, ELY there is a mine for silver, and a place for gold which they 
refine. Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out of tlie 
stone. lUan settetli an end to darkness, and searcheth out to the furthest 
bounds the stones of thick darkness and of th,e shadow of death. He 
breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; they are furgotten 
of the foot that passeth by; they hang afar from men, they swing to an<l 
fro. As for the earth, out of it cometli bread; and underneath if. Is 
turned up as it w'ere by fire. The stones thereof are t ho place of sap] >] dr(‘S, 
and it hath dust of gold. That i^ath no bird of prey knuwoth, .neitlwr 
hath the falcon's eye seen it; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor 
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hath the fierce Jioii passed thereby. He putteth forth 3iis liaiid upon the 
flinty rock; he overturneth the moimtaiiis by the roots. He cutteth out 
channels fiinong the rocks; and his eye seeth every precious thing. He 
bindeth the streams that they trickle not; and the thing that is hid bring- 
eth he forth to llglit. 

But where shall vnsdoni be found? x\.nd where is the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof ; neither is it found in the 
land of the living. The deep saith. It is not in niej and the sea saith, 
It is not with me. It cannot he gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued Avith the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx or the sapphire. Gold and glass cannot 
equal it: neither shall the exchange thereof be jewels of fine gold. K‘o 
mention shall be made of coral or of crystal: Yea, the price of wisdom is 
above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it 
be valued Avith pure gold. Whence then cometh wisdom? And Avhere is 
the place of understanding? Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
and kept close from the fowls of the air. Destruction and death say, 
We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears. 

God understandeth the Avay thereof, and he know^eth the place thereof. 
For he iooketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the Avhole 
heaven; to make a weight for the Avind; yea, he meteth out the, waters 
by measure. When he made a decree for the rain, and a Avayfor the 
lightning of the thunder: then did he see it, and declare it; he established 
it, yea, and searched it out, and unto man he said, Behold the /ear of the 
Lord, that is Avisdoin; and to depart from evil is understanding. 

Job XXVIIL 

Problem XX VIII • Contrast a passage having one intellectual 
centre, manifested in one word, with one Avhich has a simple 
situation and is chiefly the movement of passion. (135 and 137 ) 


149. 00]PfSIDER. 

CoNSiDEB the lilies of the field AAdiose bloom is brief : — we are as they; 
like them Ave fade aAvay, as doth a leaf. Consider tiie sparroAvs of the air 
of small account: our God doth AueAv whether they fall or mount, — he 
guards us too. 

Consider the lilies that do neither spin nor toil, yet are most fair: — 
Avhat profits all this care and all this toil? Consider the birds that have 
no barji nor liarvest-AA^eeks; God gives them food: — mucli more our 
Father seeks to ilo us good. 

Christina Ueonjina Jiossettk 


IBB voi’AL EXi»itJ5SSio:5r. 

150 Best is imt quitting the busy career; rest is the filling ol self 1 m 

its spliere, ‘Tis the brook’s motion, clear 'without .strife, Heelng U> ocean 
after its life. Deeper devotion nowhere hath knelt; fuller emotion le^sirf 
Ticver felt. ’Tis loving and serving the highest ami best: ’lis onward! 
unswerving — and that is true rest Pirif^hL 

151 Wrrii malice toward none; with charity for all; with drmness in 

the, right, as God gives us to sec the right, let us strive on to finish the 
wa)rk\ve are in; to hind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
sliall have home the battle, an<l for his widow, and his orphan — to do all 
“Which may achieve and clierisli a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations. Zincobu 

XVIII. METHOD IH HABEATIOH. 

rpiIK simplest sequence of ideas or example of method, is fur- 
nisliod in niUTation. A good story-teller is one wlm can 
presemt sucli idea-s as will suggest events, and give movement to 
the mind. All s'‘o(.*al exjU'ession is in time, so that movement or 
progression is its fundainental law. To be able to tell a story, 
theiTdbre, is very iniportant. The ability to state ideas simply 
in I'elatioii to events is the highest characteristic of a strong, 
logical mind, and is a mark of the highest literary (‘Xco]jeiK*c. 
As an illustration of the method of the mind, and tlu* nmd<*s 
by wiiich the voice reveals the sii(3cessive ideas in narration, 
take a short story from the greatest prose writer of America. 

152. THE ■WRECK. 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distance. At 
sea, everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse 
attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of a .ship that must have 
been conqdeteiy wrecked ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, 
by which some of the crew had fastened tbeinselves to this spar, to previmt 
their being waslied off by the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could laj ascertained. Tiie wreck had evidently drifted 
about for many months; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about It, and 
long sea-waxuls flaunted at its sides* “ But where, thought I, are the crew;’ 
Their struggle has long been over; they have gone down audiist tho roar 
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of the lenipesl; their bones lie whitening in the caverns of the deep. 
Silence, oblivion, like the ivavesj have closed over thenx, and no one can 
tel! the story of their end. 

What sighs have been wafted after that ship! what prayers offered up 
at, the deserted fireside at hotne! How often has the wife, the niother, 
pored over the daily novvs to catch some casual intelligence of this rover 
of th ' deep! How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety Into 
dread, and dread Into despair! Alas! not one memento shall ever return 
for love to cherish. All that shall ever be known is, that she sailed froin 
her port, and was never heard of more.” 

Voifage.’' WasliitKjtou Irving* 

We assume that we are on sliipboard. Wliat is tlie central 
ieleaV If I read and accentuate ‘day,’ “We one descried 
some shapeless object?” I set your mind to comparing day and 
niglit. If I accent " descried,’ I awaken a false antltliesis ; it is 
only used in a general sense, — ^saw’ would do as -well. To 
accentuate ‘ sliapeless ’ causes the mind to compare kinds of 
objects. Wlxy not ‘ drifting ? ’ Because at sea of course it would 
drift. ‘Object’ is the only word the accentuation of w^Iiicli 
concentrates the mind, liolds it ‘in the frame, ^ and does not 
eaiTy the thought upon a tangent. The effort of the discovery 
of this object is sliown by ^attention.’ W e may, howevc]’, pre- 
viously to this, concentrate the mind upon the word ‘ sea,’ for 
the sake of contrast, iinplpng that it is not so by land, which is 
true. Others, iinidying the sea, jxrefer to emphasize ‘ every- 
thing.' There are always such possilxle steps in the logical 
adion of different minds. Attention is kept constantly upon 
the object until they discover what it is, — ‘ the mast of a sltip.’ 
After a certain fact is observed, it is natural for the mind to 
make an infe)*once, and this inference i>s showii by the word 
‘ wreck.’ We then proceed to give the reason for this conciu- 
sion, — Oiandkcrchiefs,’ The attention of the mind is directed 
ivholly to facts, and hmiiediate and necessary conclusions; then 
the crew is kept in tlie background. The iinmediate cause of 
the ]ia,ndkerchiefs is ^ waves.’ The mind seeks naturally for 
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the ‘ iiaiue’ oi tlse wliip. If a name can bo founol, <i<4ii}ito new8 
caiJ be reportedj viiiob, will bo of great coii8e<|ueuci^ To rejHirt 
a mere piece of any ship, iloatlng about on tlie ocoaiu would ]?o 
very hnleiiiiite. The, mind logically seeks after soiut4.hiny d(Ml-. 
nite, and the voice reveals the object of the seartdj. Th(‘ s\ in*d 
vkicli indicates a definite point of progress, or advaneement 
toward a purpose, is erapliasized, while that whlcli is vagui^ and 
imleliiiite is subordinated. Tlie next advance in <ibs(nTalion 
regards time, indicated by ‘ mouths.’ Then the I’easons, ^ shell- 
fish’ and ^sea-weed,’ are added. It is just as logical to give the 
conclusion first, and the reasons afterward, as It is to give first 
the reasons and then the conclusion. All possible facts of the 
wreck have now been observed. As the Wi'eck <1 rifts awa)', tJio 
mind takes in the wliole situation, and naturally turns to the 
crew. Empliasis u]>on ‘where’ would ])e ainfnguous. Tlie 
logical action of the mind em|>liasizes the wo]*d containing least 
ambiguity. The central point is n<jt tlie place, l»ut the men. 

There have ])C‘.ea three methods by wliicli vdiat is known as 
the emphatic word can be found. Professor Bell la, right tliat 
the principle is novelty; that is to say, “the word Is emphatic 
that contains the additional or new idea.” Profess a* ’Monroe 
taught that it vas utility; taking, for exainple, the ipie.st.ion in 
this extract, you find that you can tlirow away ail except the 
word ‘over,’ whicb alone will answer tlie question. Empliatic 
words are those whicli are most necessary 1o the sense.” Pro- 
fessor Payiuond always reduced everything to <*,on versath>n. lie 
said in substanee, “tmm the sentence into your own worfls, and 
observe, v'hen you are talking naturally, wliero you centi'c the 
voice ; this shows the emphatic word.” 

The principle beneath all these methods is the logiicil aciiim 
of the mind. They are simply modes of testing tlu^ miicFs 
action or metliod. ’^V'hy not 'study the process < 4* thinking it- 
self, find tlnit wbicJi is fuiKlamental and natural, train the pene- 
trative action of the mind, and, secure confidenee in its method 
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or procedure V To prove the inadequacy of tliej^e luetliods or 
rules, liotice the fact that the word ‘crew’ oceur:^ very early, 
but if the mind stops to, emphaske that and moralize over it, 
t]K3 stoiy will be destroj'-ed. The passengers on the ship arc 
entirely taken uj) with the observation of the facts, or the 
o])jects before the eye. If their minds had tuimed aside to 
senthiientalize over the VTeck too early, they would liavc lost 
the opportunity to observe the facts. If a speaker does the 
same for an audience before all the facts are introduced to 
tlie mind, the unity of the story and its effect are completely 
marred. The mind first demands the facts, and after all the 
facts are gathered it puts them together, supplies missing links, 
and creates one harmonious whole, to which the heart naturally 
responds in noble feeling. 

Where is the crew? ‘ Over.’ This may seem a very general 
answer ; but such is the aim of the author. In tlie next sen- 
tence, many will be tempted to accentuate ‘gone down’; but 
this will spoil the author’s climax in the following sentence. It 
is best to stay the mind upon ‘ tempest,’ as the cause, and then, 
in strong contrast, the climax will be felt more fvdly on ‘deep.’ 

Many speakers emphasize any word which fits the mouth, — 
as the word ‘ all,’ — wherever it may occur. Such will be very 
a})t to einpliasizc ‘bones’ in this sentence, or ‘roar’ in the pre- 
ceding', Thus tlie most accidental elements are often made so 
prominent as to "obscure completely the path of mind in. the 
simplest thinking'. This is muscular emphasis, rather than the 
emphasis of thouglit. 

Again, some minds are more fond. of isolated, ideas than of 
thouglit. Such will desire to einj)hasizo ‘ caverns.’ As an acci- 
dent, ‘caverns’ is a very helpful word, enabling the mind to 
secure a conception or feeling of loneliness^ and assisting us to 
secure truth of feeling; but made the logical centre of tlie 
thought it becomes false. There are no caverns at the bottom 
of the sea. . ' ■ ' 
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How Batiinilly tine iiiintl peiietmios to the riislrnl 
and HiovoM on to ^slleiice,’ ^oblivion,’ 41io iiiiinl now 

naturally turns to tlie bonres of those? uien, *|a*ayc?rs^’ 

‘wife/ ‘mother/ all tlicr^e foilownng 'in a perfeefly iKitiirni 
Bcquencie* j\ gofnl wrifer thus awakens tliotiglii by Mliiofituiiig 
th(? simplest progressive association of tibsis. Will Ifie iiiiiid 
centre its attcaition iiimn ‘news’ or ‘intelligene-eV’ ‘News’ is 
vague ajal indeiinite. To fiirtlier tbe mijars ibiuki ng it is 
necessary to coucentraU* altentiou h|»ou ibe idea, iriosf ijjelmave 
and most d<4iiule. ‘ JisteliioviKad is luaa* tin? most speeilu* t^b- 
jec-t sought; news is probably the newspaper. 

There* is in Otis staptmee a g-rMnl Illustration of the diifeiaujce 
between rhetoric and logic. If the sentence were nie(?haiiica!ly 
funned, it would cjnl in. ‘of it’; hut this 5:s not h{*autiful, so it 
ends in ‘of this rover of the? dc?ep.’ Ikut Hliis rover of the 
dee],)/ no le.ss than ‘it/ stands fur the sliip, and to tunphasizo 
such, a phrase because it is bc?autiful is to nmkc the rhetoric 
j^redoininant rather than the logic. Efnjdiasis is dependent 
upon logic, and not upon gTainniar or rhetoric ; siieli expressions 
as this are accidental, and are n(,>t necessary to the thought. 

The next ideas .follow in spontaneous sequence, — ‘expecta- 
tion/ ‘anxiety,’ ‘dread/ ‘despair/ — ‘not one nienieiito.’ 

A lugativc? sentence, unless in immediate contrast to a positive,? 
one, is empliaslzed in tlio same way as a positis'e statement. 
This is illustrated ifi del>ate. If a speaker \u reply follows the 
order of the argument of the speaker on tlie allirmative, he is 
often only <‘on{!rmiiig the strength of the arguments on the 
other Side. H^lseliiues said to Ins judges that I)emosthene.s must 
be compelled t<j answer his charges in tls# order tliey wv.rv. 
seuted, but Demostlienes was too skilful a debatiw to lake up 
and confirm the arguments of his opponent. Their chief strengtli 
was in their order. So lie pait a strong argument first to change 
the current of thought in 'the mind of the Judges, a strong argio 
incut last, and threw hk weak ones in the centre of his Hpiundi. ; 
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Unless a Jiegativo Is m contrast to a positive tlie negation is only 
an accident. In t.iiis paragrapli tlie; whole story is suniuied np in 
Ssailed , . , never heard of more.’ . 

If the v'ords enniuerated are tlie.most essential, arc the true 
centres of tlic mind in the progression of the thought, we can 
give those words and these onl}", and still carry tlie mind ewer 
the successive steps of the story. 

0])ject, — attention, — mast of a slxip, — wrecked, — liandkercliiefs, 
waves, — name, — months, — sliell-fisli, — sea- weed. 

Crew, — over, — tempest, — deep, — silence, — oblivion, — end. 

Sighs, — prayers, — wife, — mother, — intelligence, — expectation, — 
anxiety, — dread, — despair, — not one memento, — sailed, — nevermore. 

This is a good illustration of the suggestive power of right 
woj-ds, or of the importance of showing tlie comparative values 
of words by the voice. Great writers and speakers are known 
by the fewness of their words ; the able reader is shown by his 
power to make a few words reveal and interpret the deepest 
and most complex thought. Of course some readers will em- 
phasize one word, some another, some more, some a less number 
of words, even in such a simple story as this ; but, other things 
being ecpial, these words embody the ideas which are the most 
necessary to the story. 

We find in narration probably the simplest and most funda- 
mental sequence of ideas; but strange to say there are very fe^v 
good story-tellers. There is a special tendency to dwell upon 
details, or to fly off upon tangents, Ileiicc the power to select 
and tell without vauidering the fundamental points of a story 
measures the power of tlie mind to penetrate to essentials, to 
control the passive association of ideas and tendency to Jose 
sight of its purpose, — in short, to preserve method and order 
under the. most trying and tempting circumstances. find 

also that this logical instinct is a test of a good author. How 
simply flow the ideas of Chaucer, the best of all story-tellers! 
The s(M|nence of ideas of Scott or .Thackeray is most easily 
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fo-uinl ; 1)01; Isow dilHoolt it i.s to tracv. Hu,* rriollMnl of thnui^hl ur 
to liiol tlio eeiitral i<1eas m poor writor ! 

Eiioogii of the logical actions of llie miiHl liavo boiai illos- 
trnlet'l to siriiriiiariyo a fcnv" poli}t'>i.. The loetiaxl of the iiniol is 
siioplj the rojul it takes through hleas : 'when this path is 
oat ora], it is a gornl ijiiaJjo*! ; an*] ^ heit it is ])rok<‘ii uiol y.ig»y:ag, 
it is alKuI 010110x1. We llial also lluittlie iniiHl with a peih'lra-' 
live insight S(azes llte oentral idea and w<>rd in <‘vory sonteJon* 
or phrase. Tins insight is often .sponlaneons or in>tintaive. 
Take, for proof, a litlh* <‘lhld ; it (‘onies to its niother, and ados 
for a pie(‘e of pie. It never nniki^s a mistake in einphasis. If 
it has a s]>eeial idea in. its nhinl, regarding ilie kind of jne, ur 
tlio size of the pieee, and if it is denied, it (am easily eal! up nn 
antithesis tint Jim had a jnema ddsis logieal uetiou o! the mind, 
is most spontaneously revealed by the voiee. dlie i*hief eause 
of bad melodies In puIJie speaking is the failure to (*oncenlrate 
the mind upon eaeli eentiul idea suec^essively, and to make it 
salio.nt hi referenee to a definite purpose, at tlie same lime ex- 
aggerating the siniphi elements of emiversation in the same, pro- 
portion as earnestness accentuates or enlarges those elements of 
thinking, and to enlarge the rhythmic steps in thhiking and the 
essential elements of conversation harmoniously. The powt.u* Pf 
speak to a thousand as naturally as when speaking to «me is die 
Iiighesi art and the result of the most faithful u'ork. 

Among the most important methods of develo[>ing this logicu} 
iiistinet is to have each student tell a story to the c]as^, or to 
pre.^sent in a few word>s tlie argument of >some great jjoerjo The 
work of selecting and arranging an analysis of go(,Hl liU;ratnre 
affords a most important discipline of the mind, securing insight 
into fundamentals, and method In the presentation fd* ideas. At. 
the same time, the student is practically brought fa^a.^ t,o face 
with the greatest masters of method ami expression. 

. Problem XXIX* Bead a stpry and make salient only the most 
essentia] points and su])ordinate all othez's. 
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Problem XXX. Gi ve an account of some event that ha,ppeiied 
in your own life, being careful to select and present only the salient 
elements, and to give these movement and life. 

15;] The stag at eve had drunk his fill, where danced the moon on 
Moiiaii’s rlil, and deep his niiduiglit lair had made in lone Glenartney’s 
hazel sliade; but, when the sun his heacon red had kindled on Benvoir- 
lichhs hea.d/^' the deep-month’ dhloodhound’s heavy hay resounded up the 
rocky way, and faint, from farther distance borne, were heard the clang- 
ing hoof and horn. As Chief, wlio hears his warder call, To arms! the 
foenieii storm the wall,” the antler’ d monarch of the waste sprung from 
■ his heatliery conch in haste. Like crested leader proud and high, toss’ d 
his beam’d frontlet to the sky; a moment gazed adown the dale, a moment 
>snnff d the tainted gale, a moment listen’d to the cry, that thicken’d as 
the chase drew nigh; then, as the headmost foes appear’d, with one brave 
hound the copse he clear’d, and, stretching forward free and far, sought 
the wild heaths of ITam-Yar. Yell’d on the view the opening pack; rock, 
glen, and cavern x>aid them back; to many a mingled sound at once the 
awaken’d mountain gave response, A hundred dogs bay’d deep and 
strong, clatter’d a hundred steeds along, their peal the merry horns rung 
out, a hundred voices join’d the shout; with hark and whoop and wild 
halloo, no rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. Far from the tumult tied the 
roe, close in her covert cower’d the doe, the falcon, from her cairn on 
high, cast on the ront a wondering eye, till far beyond her piercing ken 
the Iiurricane had swept, the glen. Faint and more faint, its failing din 
return’d from cavern, cliff, and linn, and silence settled, wide and still, 
on the lone wood and mighty hill. . .. The noble stag was pausing now 
upt)n the inonntaln’s southern brow, where broad extended, far beneath, 
the varied realms of fair Menteith. With anxious eye he wander’d o’er 
mountain and meadow, moss and moor, and ponder’d refuge from his 
toil, l)y far Lochard or Aberfoyle. But nearer was the copse wood grey, 
tluit waved and w'epton Loch-Achray, and mingled with the pine-trees 
blue on the bold cliifs of Beiivenue, fresh vigour with the hope return’d, 
with dying foot the heath he spurn’d, held westward with unwearied 
ract*, and left ])ehind the panting chase. ’Twere long to tell what steeds 
gave o’er, as s'wepfc the hunt through Cambusxnore; "what reins were 
tighten’d in despair, wiien rose Beniedi’s ridge in air;t who flagg’d upon 
Bochastic’s heath, wiio shuim’d to stem the flooded Tcith,t — for twice 

One oi; tlie Grampian mountains at tli^ head, of the Valley of the Garry, 
t Beiiledi is a high mountain on the north-west of Callender. Its name signifies 
4 the Jiiountam <n: Gotl. t A river giving it's.name to. the territory of Menteith. 
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iliat ila.yJ^ Croui .slioro to sluorCj the galhtut sstag sioiitly o Qf* Fow 
■were the stragg^ei-Sj follcmiiig fai’j that reaehhl the lake of Venadiar ; aial 
when Brigg’^' of Turk was woOj the headmost liorseiiiaii afone. 
Alone, hiili willi roihate(Uea], that horscmian piled the scourge aial sLeel; 
for Jnded noWj and spent with toil, cnihokshl with foam, ami dark \\iili 
fsuU, while every gasp wiili sobs he drew> the labouring stag striiiiihl l‘ull 
III Tiew'. Two (logs of black Sk Hubert’s breedj imnmhdMl for courage, 
breath, and speed,' fast on his dying traccH eaiue, and all hut wort Miai 
(les|)(n"afe game; h>r, sttaree a spearm length from his liutundi, vitidi<;flve 
toil’d the, hloodlumnds staunch; nor nearer might ll.ie dog-, atfahi. imr 
farther migitt the ouarry strain. Thus up the margin cd" the lake, ImU u een 
tills preciplcts and brake, o’er stock ami rock tlmir race they iake, 'flu^ 
hunter marked ihtit motiiiiam high, the lone lake’s wesierii lioiiiukiry, 
and deeinhl the stag Uiiist tTirii to hay, wbcrti that huge rampart harrd 
the 'Way; already glorying in the prize, measured his autlms w'llli his 
eyi’s; for the deathwvonnd and deatli-halloo, musterh.! Ids hre.aih, his 
whlnyard drrnv;— hut thimderirig as he came' prepart^d, with ready arm 
and weapon hared, the wily quarry .'sliimn’d the shock, luid tfini’dhlni 
from the opposing rock; then, 'dashing down a darlwmegkm, soon lost 
to hound and hmih;rks keu, In -the deep Trosaeh^'S wildest nook his soli- 
tary refuge took. There, wlillo close eoudihh the thn^ket Hiied cold 
dews and' ‘wibWhmmrs on his head, 'he heard 'the foallled dogs In vain 
mm through the hollow pass amain, chiding the rocks that yciPd again. 
Close^ou tlie hounds the hunter came, 'to 'cheer them on the vanish’d 
game; hut, stumblmg in the rugged’deli,';the gallant horse exhausted fell. 
The impatient rider strovepu vain,' to rouse Mm with the spur and rclip 
for the good steed, his labours o’er, stretch’d his stiff ilmb.s h> rl.st-.* no 
nioiw; tluns, touelrd with ^nty and remorse, he sorrow'd o’er llm loq bring 
horse. I little thought, when first thy rein I slack’d upofi Hi** hunks of 
Seine, that Higldand eagle e’er should feed on tliy ilect IlmbH, my ma.idi- 
less steed! Woe worth the chase, •woe worth the day, that <*o>is Hty lihg 
iny gallant grey ! ” Then through the - dell his horn resounds, tn nn vain 
pursuit to call thn liounds. Back limp’d with slow and erlppb-d the 
sulky leaders of the chase; close to their master’s side they jn’essM, with 
drooping tail and humbled crest; but still the dingle’s Indio w thiuiad pro- 
long’d the sw'eliiiig bugle-note. The owlets started from t-hclr dr<*am, the 
eagles answered with their • scream, round and around thn sounds mm 
cast, till echo seem’d an answering blast; and on the hunter hied his way, 
to join some comrades of the day;' yefc'-ofian- paused, so strange the road, 
so wondrous were the scenes h shbwhk" „ ; - to/o 

« a bridge. 
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154 Where the quiet-coloiired end of ev:emng smiles, miles and miles, 
Ou the solitary pastures where oitr sheep half-asleep 
Tinkle liomeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop as they crop — 

Whis the site once of a city great and gay ( so they say), 

Of our country’s very capital, its prince, ages since, 

Tfeld his court in, gathered councils, wielding far peace or war. 

Loi'd Aityn\f} Ihe UniHS.^* Broionhig, 

j^EXT to narration, pi’obably the simplest iJlustratlon of the 
method of the ihind is in descriptiom Power in descrip- 
tion is dependent upon the selection of those fundamental ele- 
ments which give the definite character of the ohject. One of 
tlie higliest characteristics of the artistic faculty in man is the 
])owcr to penetrate to tliose few elements the expression of 
wliicdi gives the object. A penetrative instinct is a part of all 
logical method and of all power in expression. Suggestion is 
one of tlie highest laws of all art, and suggestion is simply de- 
pendent upon artistic choice, the manifestation not of accidental, 
but of fundamental elements. In. a poem like Kubla Khan, one 
of tlie finest descripth-e poems in the language, there is also 
necessary a suggestion of such objects as will idealize and exalt, 
such as will stimulate the mind to the highest pictorial endeavor. 
The mind of tlio reader or speaker must have a similar pro- 
cess of penetration. Tf the voice accentuates accidentals, the 
pi(‘tnre of tlie mind will be completely perverted. If the mind 
of tile reader accentuates carefully the subtleties or essentials, 
tinm tlie pictorial energy of the minds of the audience will he 
stimulated. I'lie power of the writer is especially shown in the 
ability to cj'cate, by liis imagination, such a living scene, by see- 
ing it from its eiementals, or to penetrate to the elements of a 
beautiful scene before him. The power of the reader depends 
upon the re-di>scovery of these elements, and also more especially 
upon ihe realization of the essential words which manifest the 
e'Jcmnmts of the pi(‘tiire. The writer selects words most adequate 
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for tJu". of tiu? scorn-*; the mnlor, in roa<liii^»‘ iIh* 

^Icsoription, .‘ioo(nit!!atos the elemental words in sii<*h a, wav as 
to dominate iJie iitteiitioii of men. 

FrohJeni XXXL Give some cleweriplive passage, snfrorillm’ijliig 
all details as iruieli as possible. 

Frohtem XXXIL Describe some setme, battie-tieid, building, 
or plctime yrni have sceii, Indrig cjirefnl to present only points of 
special inlcr(3st and to give a definite im|)ressiou with as few 
touches as possible. , ■ . . 

155 I WATCH the mowers, as tliej^ go 

Tlirougli the tall grass, a ^vidto-sleeved row. 

WitJi <3 veil stroke their scythes they swing, 

In tune their jnerry whetstones ring. 

Behind, the nimble youngsters niri, 

A.n<l toss the thick swaths in the sun. 

The cattle graze, while, warm and still, 

Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 

And bright, wliere summer breezes break, 

The gj’een wheat crinkles like a lake. 

The butterfly ami lmnibie4)ee 
Come to the pleasant woods with mo; 

Quickly before me runs the quail, 

Her chickens skiiik behind the rail ; 

High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and Hits, 

Sweet woodland music sinks and aweils, 

The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 

Tlie swarming insects drone and limn, 

The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 

** Trowlrndtj^. 

156. YARROW UHVISITED. 

Fbom Stirling Castle we had seen the mazy Forth unravelFd, 

Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, and with the Tweed ha<l travidlM; 
And when -we came to Clovcnford, then said my ‘ winsome >Iarrow,’ 
‘Whatever betide, we’Ii turn aside, and see the Braes of Yarrow.^ 

‘ Let Y arrow folk, f rae Selkirk town,; who have been buying, selling, 

Co back to Yarrow, His their own, each maiden to her dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s banks let heroics feed, hares couch, and rabbits burrow, 
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But we will downward witli the Tweed, jioivturn aside to Yarrow. 

‘ There’s Gn.lla Water, I^eader Haughs, hotli lying right before us ; 

And Bryburgh, where with chiniing Tweed the lintwhites sing in chorus; 
Tliere’s pleasant Tiviotdale, a laud made blythe with plough and harrow: 
Why throw away a needful day to go in search of Yarrow ? 

"What’s Yarrow but a river bare that glides the dark hills under ? 

TIku’o are a thousand such elsewhere as worthy of your w'onder.’ 

— Strange words they seem’d of slight and scorn; my true-love sigh’d for 
sorrow, 

And look’d me in the face, to think I thus could speak of Yarrow I 

‘O green,’ said J, ‘are Yarrow’s holms, and sweet is Y^arrow flowing! 
Pair hangs the apple frae the rock, but we wall leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path and open strath we’ll wander Scotland thorough; 

But, though so near, we will not turn into the dale of Yarrow. 

^ Let l)eoves and home-bred kiiie partake the sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 
The swan on still Saint Mary’s Lake float double, swan and shadow- ! 

We will not see them; will not go to-day, nor yet to-morrow' ; 

Enough If in our hearts we know there’s such a place as Yarrow. 

*Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown; it must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision, of our own, ah! why shou,id w’'e undo it 
The treasured dreams of times long past, we’ll keep them, winsome Mar- 
row! 

For when -we’re there, although ’tis fair, ’twill be another Yarrow ! 

If care witii freezing years should come and wandering seem but folly, — 
Should wo 1)6 loth to stir from home, and yet be melancholy; 

Should life be ilull, and spirits low, ’twill sooth us in our sorrow 
That earth has something yet to show, the bonny holms of Yarrow I ’ 

Wordsteortlu 

167. YAEEOW VISITED. 

Ant) is this — Yarrow — This thelBtream of which my fancy cherish’d 
Bo faithfully, a waking dream, an image that hath perish’d 9 
O that some niinstrel’s harp w’-ere near to utter notes of gladness 
And chase this silence from tlie air, that fills my heart with sadness! 

-why — a silvery current flows with uncontroll’d meanderings; 

Kor have these eyes by greener hills been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
And, through lier depths, Saint Mary’s Lake is visibly delighted; 

For not a feature of those hills is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o’er Y^arrow Vale, save where that pearly wdiiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, a tender hazy brightness ; 
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Mild dtwii of promise! thai excludes all proitJoss tiejectloii , 

Hioiigli not unwHlirig here to admit a pensive roeoneetiou. 

Wliore was it iliat tlio fanions Flower of Yarrow Yale ia,y Ideedlug ? 

His ]>ei! perdu}, iiee was yon Siuootli mound on whidi ilte l}o*rd is feeding! 
And Imply fr<:»in. lids crystal pool now x»oaeeful as tlio morning, 

Tlio wale r-\n*ai til. ascended thrii^e, and gave his doleful wanung, 

Ddleious is Hie Jaiy that sings the Inuaits o.f happy lovers, 

The path that leads llimn to the grove, the leafy grove that coviu's: 

And pity sanctities the verse that paints, hy strength of sornnv, 

The unconquerable strength, of love; T>ear witness, rueful Yarrow! 

But thou that didst appear so fair to fond imagination 
Dost rival in the light of day her delicate creation: 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, a sofl.nes.s still and holy: 

The grace of forest dianns decayhl, and pastoral meiancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds rich groves of hjfty shiture, 

With Yarrow ^ylnding through the pomp of cultivated Nature; 

And rising from those lofty groves behold a ruin hoary, 

The shatter’d front of Neavark^s Towers, renow'idd in Border story. 

ITair scenes for cliildliootrs opening bloom, for sportive yoiitli to stray in, 
For manhood to enjoy his strength, and age to. wear away in! 

A^on cottage seems a bower of bliss, a covert for protection 
Of studious ease and generous cares, and every chaste affection! 

How sweet on this autumnal day the wild* wood fruits to gather, 

And on my true-love^ s forehead plant a crest of blooming heather! 

And what if I en wreathed my owui ? ’Twere no offence to reason; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows to meet the wintry season. 

1 see— but not by sight alone, loved Yarrow, have I warn thee; 

A ray of Fancy still survives — her sunshine plays upon thee! 

Thy cvet-youthfnl waters keep a course of lively pleasure; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe accordant to the measure. 

Tlie vapours linger round the heights, they melt, and soon must vanish; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — sad thought ! which I would banish. 
But that I kiiow, whor’er I go, thy genuine image, Yarrow! 

Will dwell with me, to heighten joy and cheer my mind lu sorrow, 

158. BVBraa AT BOKEBY. 

The sultry summer day is done,, the western hills have bid the sun, 
but mountain peak and village spire retain rellection of his lire. Old 
, Barnard’s towers are i>urple stilt,. to those that gaze from U'olier Hill; dis* 
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tant and lugh, tlxo towers of Bowes like steel iipou the anvil glows; and 
Stamiiorehs ridge, behind that lay, rich with the spoils of parting day, in 
crimson and In gold arrayed, streaks yet awhile the closing shade, then 
slow resigns to darkerung heaven the tints which brighter hours have 
givein Thus aged men, full loth and slow, the vanities of life forego, and. 
count theii* youthful follies o’er, till Memory lends her light no more. The 
6V(‘., tliat slow on upland fades, has darker closed on Eokeby’s glades, 
where, smik within their banks profound, her guardian streams to meet- 
ing wouiuL The stately oaks, whose sombre frown of noontide made a 
twilight ])rown, impervious now to fainteiTight, of twilight make an early 
night. Hoarse into middle air arose the vespers of the roosting crows, 
and with congenial murmurs seem to wake the Genii of the stream; for 
louder clamoured Greta’s tide, and Tees in deeper voice replied, and fit- 
ful waked the evening wind, fitful in sighs Its breath resigned. ScotL 

159. GOOD BYE. 

Good-bye, proud world! I’m going homo: 

Tliou art not my friend, and I’m not thine: 

Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine ; 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven, foam, 

But now, proud world! I’m going home. 

Good-bye to E'iattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 

To those who go, and those who come; 

Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 

I am going to my own hearth-stone, 

Bosomed in yon green hills alone, — 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves tlie frolic fairies planned; 

Where arches green, the livelong day, 

.Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet liave never trod, — 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, wlicn I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tri'sid on the x>Hde of Greece andKome; 
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vocAr. 

And wluni I anistretdied beneath the irinos, 

Where the eretiing star so holy shines,- 
X laugli at the lore and the X)rifk‘. of niaii, 

At the sophist schools, ainl the learned clan; 

For wliat are they all, in llieir liigh conceit, 

When man in the bush widi God may meet! 

A'iiwmtnf . 
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160 liOMK has the West. J^et Palmyra possess the East. N<d Unit 
nature prescribes this and no more. The gods prospering, ami X swear 
not that the Mediterranean sliall hem me in upon the west, or Pt'rsia <mi 
the east Longinus is right, — T would that the world were iniinn I feed, 

within, the will and the powder to bless it, were it so. 

ira«* 

161 Amy yet when all is thought and said, 

The heart still overrules the head; 

Still what we hope we must believe, 

And what is given us receive; 

Must still believe, for still we liope 
That in a world of larger scope, 

What here is faithfully begun 
Will l.)e completed, not undone. 

O NE of the {simplest itiearm by wTiieh we can test the method 
and ]>rocesses of the mind, is antithesis. Antithesis is 
the soul of orat<}iy.’' All thinking is dependent upon dis{*rinu- 
natiou; tliis is its most f um'l amen tal element. The appUcaliim 
of antithesis to Yoeni Expression and delivery w'as of the 
earliest discoveries in English elocution. Thomas Siierldan dis- 
cussed it i!i his lectures in 1754. lie writes: — 

The necessity of observing propriety of emphasis is so great, 
that the irae meaning of words cannot he conveyed without it. 
For the same individual words, ranged in tlie same order, may 
have several different meanings, according to the placing of the 
emphasis. Thus, to use a trite . instance, the following sentence 
may have as many different meanings as' there arc words iu it, by 
varying the emx)hasis: Will you ride to town to-morruw ? If 


the emphasis is on ^ will,’ as, TFi^? you ride to town to-morrow? it 
implies that the person spoken to had expressed before such an 
intention, but that there is some doubt in the questioner whether 
he be determined on it or not, and the answer may be, Certainly ; ” 
or, I am not sure.” If it be on ^jmu/ as, Will yoit ride to town to- 
morrow? the question implies that some one is to go, and do you 
mean to go yourself, or send some one in your stead? and the an- 
s\Yermay be, “ IsTo; but my servant will.” If on ‘ ride,’ as, Will you 
ride, etc. , the answer may be, “ No; I shall walk, or go in a coach.” 
If on ‘ town,’ as, Will you ride to town to-morrow ? the answer may 
be, No; but I shall ride to the forest.” If on ^ to-morrow,’ as, 
Will you ride to town to-morroio? the answer may be, ^^No; not 
to-morrow,but the next day,” 

Many still regard antithesis as furnishing the >vhole secret of 
emphasis. The principle of antithesis may be farther illustrated, 
by the simplest sentence we can think of: You left your book 
on niy table this morning.” Any word in this sentence may be 
made emphatic; the emphasis in such a case being entirely 
dependent, not upon the sequence of ideas, but upon the anti- 
thesis to another idea. You left your book on my table this 
morning,” implies that the leaving of the book is all understood ; 
the point of the assertion is upon the iiidividiiaL Left may be 
accentuated as the natural central act, but with a more salient 
emphasis it may be taken as an antithesis in 3‘eference to some 
other act, or to a question as to liow it came there. 

“ You left your book on my table this morning.” Everything 
is implied except the ownership of the book. The question 
might be answered, ‘‘ No ; I left John’s book ; ” for such em- 
phasis not only implies an antithesis in the mind of the 
speaker, but it raises an antitliesis in tlie mind of tbe lioarer. 
This accentuation also might imply that a mistake had been made, 
that there liad been an intention to leave some other person’s 
book; still other situations woiild cause this emphasis. 

Yo\i left your book on my table this murning.” The word 
^boek’ is tile natitral centre of the sentence, a, ml emphasis 'upon 
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tliis may imply the leere statement of the fact to ariotlier. Or 
it may be accentuated Btili more saliently, and then there is an im- 
plied luititliesis to other objects. An aiititliesis ma}' ]>e awak- 
ened, and may be answered, ‘‘dS^o ; I left my pencil.” 

Yoii left your book my , table this morning.” The atten- 
tion of the mind now is directed to the place. I told you to put 
it under the table, or in the drawer.” You left your book on 
mi/ table this morning.” Instantly the mind’s attention is directed 
to a table belonging to some one else. ‘‘You left your book on 
my table this morning.” “ That is not the place to leave it.” Em- 
pliasis upon ‘ this’ brings u}> the antithesis, “Isfo; it was yester- 
day morning;” or npon ‘morning,’ “last night.” 

It is a very important discipline, in enabling the mind to grasp 
an antithesis, to take the simplest sentence like this, and ti> 
emphasize every word in succession, holding at the same time a 
dediiite antltliesis in the mind. 

One of tlie most important exercises for the development of 
antithesis is debate. A good debater presents the arguments 
f<u’ a question in a great measure according to the law of anti- 
thesis. Whenever any idea is presented as a point in a logical 
argument, it is accentuated witii gj-eat saliency. Take the simple 
sentence, “ TYebster praised Clay ” Without emphasis, this sen- 
tence is a mere copy-book illustration ; it is a mere sentence 
given as a sentence, and not as a thouglit; but when some one 
says, “ Wel/ste?' praised Clay,” then it is given as an argument to 
prove a point. I may possibly be arguing for the nobleness of 
Clay, and I make the statement to 23rove it. Again, “ Webster 
praised Clay.” Kow I must be talking about the relations of the 
two men, or about Webster’s conduct toward Clay. If I should 
say, “Webster praised (7/ay,” the point wdiich I am trying to 
prove must be something like the fair-mindedness of Webster. 

Antitheses may be expressed or , imjilied. In tlie latter case, 
the emphasis is very strong. There are four degi-ees of em- 
phasis: first, the simple accentuation of the successive ideas; 
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secoi!<lIy. cmpluiBis of central ideas, or tliose which underlie 
UKioy others; third, emphasis of an expressed aiititliesis; and 
four 111, emphasis tliat 'will suggest an implied antithesis. The 
degree o!; eni|,>hasis is least in the first, and strongest in the 
last. The second, however, may be at times strongest of all. 

Antithesis is a characteristic of all clear and forcible writers. 
One of the most forcilde writers in tlie Englisli language is 
Macaulay ; he is also the most antithetic. He is accused of strain- 
ing an antithesis, or of sacriticing truth sometimes to an, antithesis. 
For example, in this sentence regarding Charles, “Wc charge 
hini with having broken his coronation oath, and we are told he 
kept his marriage vow.” In 3'eading this, if a strong emphasis 
Is given to Au)w,’ it may throw a si nr u]>on marriage. It may- 
be road wdtli *vow’ subordinated, that is, synonjnnous with 
‘^oath,’ and the antithesis brought out between ^coronation’ and 
‘ marriage.’ This is, I think, Macaulay’s meaning. 

1U2 The Long Parliament could not trust tlie king. He had no doixbt 
passed salutary laws ; but what assurance was there that he would not 
break them? He had renounced oppressive prerogatives; hut where was 
the security that he would not resume them? The nation had to deal with 
a man whom no tie could bind, a man who made and broke promises with 
equal facility, a man whoso honor had been a hundred times pawned, and 
never redeemed. The Lords and Commons present him with a bill in 
-which the constitutional limits of his power are marked out. He hesitates ; 
he evades ; at last he bargains to give his assent for live su])sidies. The bill 
receives his solemn assent; the sulisidies are voted; hut no sooner is the 
tyrant relieved, than he returns at once to all the arbitrary measures wiiich 
he bad l>onnd himself to abandon, and violates all the clauses of the very 
Act wiiich he had been paid to pass. 

For more than ten years the people had seen the rights winch were 
tbiirs by a double claim, by immemorial inheritance and by i-ecent pur- 
chase, infringed by the perfidious king wiio had recognized them. At 
length circumstances compelled Charles to summon another parliament; 
anolber clianec w'as given to our fathers; %vere they to throw it away as 
they had tbrowm away the former? Were they again to be cozened? 
Wej-'c they again to advance their money on pledges wiiicli had been for- 
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felted over and over again? Were they to lay a second 3:*e11tion of lUgbt 
at the foot of the throne, to grant another lavish aid in exchange for an- 
other xiiniieaning ceremony, and then to take their departure, till, afte'r 
ten years more of fraud and oppression, their prince should again require 
a supply, and again repay it with a perjury? They were cojnpeiied to 
choose whether they would trust a tyrant or conquer him. We think that 
they chose wisely and nohly. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other malefactors 
against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, generally decline all 
'controversy about the facts, and content themselves with calling testi- 
mony to character. He had so many private virtues! And had James 
the Second no private virtues? Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest 
enemies themselves being judges, destitute of private virtues? , And 
what, after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious zeal, 
not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak and narrow- 
minded, and a few of the ordinary household decencies which half the 
tombstones in England claim for those who lie bmieath them, A good 
father! A good husband ! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of 
persecution, tyranny, and falsehood ! 

We charge Jiim with having broken his coronation oath; and we. are 
told that lie kept his marriage vow! We accuse liim of having given up 
his people to the merciless inflictions of the most hot-headed and hard- 
hearted of prelates; and the defence is, that he took his little son on his 
knee, and kissed him! We censure him for having violated the articles 
of the Petition of Right, after having, for good and valuable considera- 
tion, promised to observe them; and We are informed that he was 
accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the morning! It is to such 
considerations as these, together with his Vandyke dress, his handsome 
face, and Iiis peaked beard, that he owes, we verily believe, most of Ms 
popularity with the present generation. 

From the *^Essay on 3Xilton." Macmlay, 

The study of Macaulay is a great help to an undisciplined 
mind; and to read aloud from Ms works, counteracts a tendency 
to chaotic thinking, to drifting, or to a lack of vigorotis concep- 
tion. In fact, every defect of mind may have its a]>propriate 
receipt,” and the teacher may prescrihe the study of authors in 
Vocal Expression according to the student’s needs. To make 
authors models is dangerous; for .where a student reads merely 
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ii iVivorite autlior, lie unconsciously iniitates ilic faults of that 
author* It is often much more helpful for a student to reud an 
author who is strong where ho himself is weak. In Vocal Ex-* 
|.>res8ion a study of authors may thus be made a most iniportaiit 
nicaiis of correcting imperfect thinkings and of eradicating all 
defects of delivery, 

Eveiy author has a peculiar logical action. l>yron, in his 
‘‘ Elegy on Tbyrza,” furnishes a fine example of the most 
subtle logical method, though revealed in exquisite verse. ]\Ir. 
Palgrave calls tliis masterly example of Byron’s command 
of strong thought and close reasoning in verse.” Shelley has a 
more ‘Pvayward intensity,” and yet he is none tlie less logical. 
His is a more passional method. 

Frdhlem XXXIII. Present a strong passage, setting ideas over 
against each otlier, or making, them strongly antithetic. 

Problem XXXIV. Contrast the logical and antithetic processes 
of different authors and be true to the spirit of each. 

163. ELEGY OH* THYBZA, 

Axd thou art dead, as young and fair as aught of mortal birth; and 
forms so soft and charms so rare too soon returnM to Earth! Though 
Earth received them in her bed, and o’er the spot the crowd may tread in 
carlessness or mirth, there is an eye which could not brook a moment on 
that grave to look. I will not ask where thou liest low nor gaze ujx)!! the 
spot; there flowers or weeds at will may grow so I behold them not: it is 
enough for me to prove that what I loved and long must love like common 
earth can rot; to me there needs no stone to tell ’tis nothing that I loved 
so well. Yet did 1 love thee to the last, as fervently as tlioii wdio didst 
not change through all the x>ast and eanst not alter now. The love where 
Death has set his seal nor age can chill, nor rival steal, nor falsehood dis- 
avow: ami, what were worse, thou eanst not see or wrong, or chaiige, or 
fault in me. The better days of life were ours; the worst can be but mine: 
tlie sun that cheers, the storm that lours shall never more be tliine. The 
silence of that dreamless- sleei> I envy now too much to weejj; nor need I 
to repimi tiuit all those charms have pass’d away 1 might have 'watch’d 
througli long decay. The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatclrd must fall 
the earliest prey; i.liougli by no hand untimely snatehM, the leaves must 
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drop away. And yet it were a greater grief to watch it witliei*ing, leaf l>y 
leaf, than see it pluck’d to-day; since earthly eye but ill can bear to trace 
the change to foul from fair. I know not if I could have borne to see thy 
beauties fade; the night that follow’d such a morn had worn a deeper 
.shade: thy day without a cloud hath past, and thou wert lovely to the 
last, extinguish’d, not decay’d; as stars that shoot along the sky shine 
brightest as they fall from high. As once I wept if I could w'cep, my 
tears might well be shed to tliink I was not near, to keep one vigil o’er 
thy bed: to gaze, how fondly! on tliy face, to fold thee in a faint embrace, 
uphold thy drooping head ; and show that love, however vain, nor thou 
nor I can feel again. Yet how much less it wxre to gain, though thou 
hast left me free, the loveliest things that still remain than tlnis remember 
thee! The all of thine that cannot die through dark and dread Eternity 
returns again to me, and more thy buried love endears than aught except 
its living years, 

Byroju 

104 OxE word is too often profaned for me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained for thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair for prudence to smother, 

And Pity from thee more dear than that from another, 

I can give not what men call love, but wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above, and the Heavens reject not, 

The desire of the moth for the star, of the nigbt for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar from the sphere of our sorrow? 

Shelley* 

165 Fabewell. My blessing with you I and these few precepts in thy 
memory look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, nor any uu- 
proportioned thought his act. Be thoxi familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, grapple them to tliy soul 
with hooks of steel ; but do not dull thy palm with entertainment of each 
new-hatch’d, unfledg'd comrade. Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, 
being in, bear it, that the opposed may beware of thee. Give every man 
thine ear, but few thy voice: take each man’s censure, but i*eserve thy 
judgment. Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not express’d in 
fancy ; rich, not gaudy : for the apparel oft proclaims the man ; and they 
in Pi’ance, of the best rank and station are most select and generous, 
chief in that. Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : for loan oft loses 
both itself and friend ; and borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. This 
aboveall, — to thine own self be true; and it must follow, as the night 
the day, tlion eanst not then be false to any man. 

From ^^EcmletF , • Shakespeare. 
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106 KAiriMT. gets its price for what Earth gives vis; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die hi, 

The priest hatli his fee who conies. and shrives ns, 

We bargain for the graves we lie in. 

At the devil’s booth all things are sold, 

Eadi ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy \Yith a whole soul’s tasking ; 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only Clod may he had for the asking. 

Ko price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

“ Vision, of Sir LaimfaV* James JRussell LowelL 

167 Sometimes a-dropping from the sky, I heard the skylark sing; 
sometimes all little birds that are, how they seemed to fill the sea and air 
with their sweet jargoning! And now H was like all instruments; now 
like a lonely flute; and now it is an angel’s song, that makes the heavens 
be mute. It ceased; yet still the sails made on a pleasant noise till 
noon, — a noise as of a hidden brook in the leafy month of June, that to 
the sleeping woods all night singeth a quiet tune. 

Coleridge^ 
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168 O, AVI! AT a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 

Shakespeare. 

O NE of the simplest ilhistrations of the method of the mind 
in Yocal .Expression, is found in rendering a soliloquy. 
Shakespeare is almost the only one who has been able to express 
in literary form the difference between .speaking to ourselves 
and speakiitg to others. When we speak to ourselves, there is 
a transparent manifestation of thinking than when we 
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arc 8poaklng to otlicrs. When wc are talking to^ptherB we have 
more <]eflnite purpose; we proceed along a more ]>reBerihed 
path ; tliore ib more defmitencBB in tlihikiiig. Jf we are alone, 
tills purp<>se is not bo manifest Tlie Bpontaneous leap ol; the 
mind from one iflea to anotlier is more free ; there is not the same 
domination over the mind or direction of its action. Altliougli 
there is always a s}jontaneous self-direction, yet in soliloquy the 
self-direction is more spontaneous, — it Ims less to do ■wit h, will 
than when we are speaking to others. 

A soliloquy, then, will manifest to us the subjective methods 
of the mind, the free sequence of ideas, far hotter tlian the study 
of the mind in talking. There is more ease, repose, and more 
flexibility, — there is a more direct and com,plete manifestation of 
the mind. Thus there is more accentuation in soliloquy tlian liroad, 
interpretative emphasis. Of course, as the mind dwells on each 
saccessive. idea for its oavu sake, as the sequence of ideas is 
more jiassive and spontaneous, so will the voice manifest each 
successive idea more for its own sake, and in direct relation 
to the preceding one. In speaking to others, however, there is 
a manifestation of each idea for the sake of a purpose, and a 
greater suhordination of several successive accent nations to one 
great empihatic word, which lies at the basis of all that is said. 
Speaking to others is more consciously progressive. Thus, inter- 
pretative emphasis is not so manifest in soliloquy as simple suc- 
cessive accentuations. 

Another difference between soliloquy and conversation is the 
fact that there are more pauses in soliloquy. The mind rests 
longer upon the ideas, because thinking is spontaneous and 
without preparation ; because the mind has not previously passed 
over tlio saccessive ideas, or arranged them in a special or<ler; 
and also because there is no other mind present to modify the 
passive flow of ideas, causing some points to be accentuated and 
others to be subordinated, so as to awaken the idea in another. 
The successive ideas are more equally accentuated. The rhythm 
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of th(^ tlionglit is <lot(‘ntin]ed by tlio subjective passion and con- 
ditions of tliG s])eaker ; so tlie law of assoeialion of ideas is more 
completely dominant. The mind in soiiloepiy questions or in- 
te]‘rogates it sell: while resting on one idea, andtlien answers with 
tlie next. 

1(*9 To he or not to bo: tliat is the question: wbetlier Uis nobler in 
the mind to suft'er the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take 
arms agauist a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them? To die: to 
deep; no more ; and by a sleep to say we end the lieart-ache and the 
thousand natural shocks that flesli is heir to: ’tis a consurnination de- 
voutly to be wishhl. To die, to sleep; to sleep: perchance to dream! — 
ay, therebs the rub; for in that sleep of death what dreams may come" 
when we have shuilled off this mortal coil, must give us pause: there’s 
the respect that makes calamity of so long life; for W’’ho w'ould bear the 
whips and scorns of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, the pangs of disprized love, the law’s delay, the insolence of 
office and the spurns tlnit patient merit of the unworthy takes, wfficn he 
himself might Ids quietus make with a bare bodkin? who’d these fardels 
bear, to grunt and sweat under a weary life, but that the dread of some- 
thing after dealli, the undiscover’deountiy from whose bourn no traveller 
returns, puzzles the will and makes us rather bear those ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of ? Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all; and thus the native hue of resolution is sicldled o’er with the 
pale cast of thought, and enterprises of great pith and moment xrith this 

regard their currents turn awry, and lose the name of action. 

Shakespeare, 

‘ To ])e, or not to be.’ Yes, H-hat is the question.’ ^To die,’ 
what is it *? ‘ To sleep,’ — we al I say ; ‘ no more ; ’ ^ and by a sleep 
to say we end the heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
that liesh is lieir to,’ — then, ‘ ’tis a consummation devoutly to bo 
wish’d.’ ^To die, — to sleep; — to sleep!’ Ah, there’s some- 
thing more, — perchance to dream!’ — ‘ay, there’s the rub;’ 
ovt‘r ea(di idea the mind lingers and questions, often looks in mmj 
directions for the answer, and then sekeaaipon one, .and gives it. 

In talking to >sonie one, the speaker interrogates another, and 
<'Oiiscious]y or unconsciously ada.pts an idea to another inirid. 
By contrasting a inoiiologuo 'with a soliloquy, we may find an 
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artistic illustration of the difference between tbiuking alone and 
tliiiilving with reference to another mind. A moiiologue is llic 
exjwession of one speaker to a hearer wild is implied always, but 
wdiose W' ords are not recorded. In soliloquy no hearer is present ; 
the man simply tliinks aloud. In a monologue, only one speaks, 
but lie speaks in relation to another mind. In order to interprtjt 
or read a monologue, the presence of the otiier mind must Ixi felt. 
All thought must be understood in relation to this other mind. 

The study of monologues is a great help t;o speakers. Tliere 
is a transparency in the method of the tliouglit, and also a direct 
and dramatic relating of thought to another mind. 

The monologues of Douglas Jerrokl give an insight into the 
wmrking of a type of mind. Insight into the -working of the 
mind is the true basis of all expression . There can he n o great 
speaking, reading, or acting of any kind without a simple mani- . 
festation of tlie process or method of thinking. 

Browning’s monologues are still more important, and rise into 
the. highest realm of metaphysical and psycliological study. 
Characters are presented more foi*cibly, possibly, than any wliere 
outside of Shakespeare, 

Problem XXXV. Study the action of the mind in ineditalion, 
and give some soliloquy -with a truthful revelation of the pi'ocess 
of thinking. 

ITO Bnitxis. What, Lucius! bo! — 

I cannot, by tlie progi’ess of the stars, 

Give guess how near to-day. — Lucius, I say! 

I would it were iny fax.ilt to sleep so soundly. 

Wlien, Lucius, when? Awake, I say! -what, Lucius! 

Enter Lucius. 

Lucius, Call’d you, my lord? 

Brutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Lucius, I w'ill, my lord. I Exit, 

Brutus, It must he by his death: and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to. spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crowmhl : 
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liovv'' that miglit change bis nature, there’s the question: 

It is the briglit day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. , Crown him!— that;-— 

And then, I grant, we put a sting iii him, 

Tiiat at bis will he jnay do danger witb. 

Til’ abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Kemorse from power; and, to speak truth of Cajsar, 

I have not known when liis affections sway’d 
More than bis reason. But ’tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Where to the climber-up wnxrd turns his face ; 

But, when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: so Ciesar may; 

Then, iest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous; 

And kill him in the shell. [Be-enter Lucius. 

Lucius, The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This pax^er thus seal’d up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there wdien I xvent to bed. 

Brutus, Get you to bed again ; it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, ])oy, the ides of March? 

Lucius, 1 know not, sir. 

Brutus. Imok in the calendar, and bring me word, 

Lucius, I ■will, sir. [Exit, 

Brutus, The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

Give so much light that I may read by them. — 

[Opens the paper j and reads, 
“ Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake and see thyself. 

Shall Boine, etc. Speak, strike, redress! — 

Ih’utixs. thou sleep’st: awake!"’’ — 

Such instigations Iiave been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 

Shall Borne, etc.” Thus must I piece it out: 


Sliall Roiiuj stand under one man’s awei^ Wliat! Konn?:’ 

My ancestor did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, ^vhen lie was caliM a king. — 

Speak, strike, redress ! ’ ’ — Am I entreated 
To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise, 
if the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus I [Be-eiiter Luems. 

Lucius, Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. [iuiOc/»:h/r/ ivithhi, 
Brutus, ’Tisgood. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. — 

[Exit Luoujs. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Ccesarf 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 

The genius, and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Julius CiBsm'” Shakespeare, 

171. A OULTAIN LEOTUEE OP MBS. OAUBLE. 

Baii! that’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas, — What were 
you to do? Wliy, let him go home in the rain, to be sure. I’m very 
certain there was nothing about him that could spoil. •— Take cold, indeed I 
He doesn’t look like one of the sort to take cold. Besides, he'd have 
better taken cold than taken our umbrella. — Do you hear tlie rain, Mr. 
Caudle? I say, do you hear the rain? And, as I’m alive, if it isn’t St, 
Swithin’s day! Do you hear it against the window? 

ISTonseiise: you don’t impose upon me; you can’ t be asleep with such 
a shower as that ! Do you hear it, I say? Oh, you do hoar it! — Well, 
that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for six weeks; and no stirring all the 
time out of the house. Pooh! don’t think me a fool, Mr. Caudle; don’t 
insult me! he return the umbrella! Anybody would think you w^ere 
born yesterday. As if anybody ever did return an mnbreiia! 

There: do you hear it? Worse and worse. Cats and dogs, and for six 
weeks ; always six weeks ; and no umbrella ! I should like to know how the 
children are to go to school to-mofrow. They shan’t go through such 
-weather; I am determined. JIo; th% shall stop at home, aiul never U^arii 
anything, the blessed creatures! sooner than go and get wetd And when 
they grow up, I wonder who they’ll have: to thank for knowing nothing; 
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wlio, liMlmlj blit llieir father? Pecsiple who can’t feel for thoJr own 
children ought; ncA'er to be fathers., 

But. I know why you lent the umbrella, Oli, yes, I know yery well. 
I was going out to tea at dear mother’s to-morrow: you kiiewthn,t, and 
you diid It on x>urp()se. Don’t tell me; you liate to ha ye me go there, 
lunl take every mean advantage to hinder me. But don’t you think It, 
]^Ir. Candle; no, sir; if it conies down in buckets’ full, IMl go all the 
more. . . . Xo, sir; I won’t borrow an umbrella: no; and you shan’t 
buy oiH^. Mr. Caudle, if you bring home another umlirella I’ll throw it 
into the street 'Sfen, indeed! Call themselves lords of the crea- 

tion! pretty lords, when they can’t even take care of an umbrelia! . . . 
The children, dear things! they’ll be sopping wet; for they shan’t stay 
at home; they shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their father will leave 
them, I’ m sure. — But they shall go to school. Don’t tell me they 
needn’t: you are so aggravating, Caudle, you’d spoil the temiier of an 
angel; they shall go to school! mark tliat: an<l if they get their deaths 
of cold, it’s not my fault; I didn’t lend the umbrella. 

Douglas Jen'old, 

Frohlcm X.XXVL Study the action of your mind in conversa- 
tion, then give a monologue and show the e^ect of another's 
presence and words upon your own expression. 


172. MX LAST DUOHESS. 

(FEKKAEA.) 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now: I’ra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will 't please you sit and look at her? I said 
‘‘ Pril Pandolf ” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth, and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
IIow such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’t was not 
Her husband’s presence only called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 
Frii Pandolf chanced to say, “ Her mantle Iap.s 
Ovt r iny lady’s wrist too much,”. or,- “ Paint 
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jStusl never liope to reproduce the faint 
Hhlf-fiiisli that dies along her throat:’^ such stuff 
Was courtesy, siie thought, and cause enough 
For calilng up that spot of joy. She had 
A iieart — how sliall I say? — too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed; she liked whatever 
Slie looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one! My favour at her hreast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The hough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace, — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush at least. She thanked men, — good ! but thanked 
Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred*years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Wlio’d stoop to blame 
This sort of triiiing? Even had you skill 
In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, ‘‘Just this 
Or that ill you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark ’’ — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to youi’s, forsooth, and made excuse, 

E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

Wlien’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will ’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, weTl go , 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 

Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity,. 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me I 
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173 Whe.n’ an old bachelor marries ayoung wife, what is he to expect? 
^Tis liow six months since Lady Teassle made me the happiest of men — 
and I have been the most miserable dog ever since! We tift a little going 
to church, and fairly quarrelled before the bells had done riiiging. I was 
more than once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, and had 
lost all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet 
1 chose with cjuition — a girl bred wholly in the country, who never knew 
luxury beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a 
race ball. Yet she now xdays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of 
fashion and the town, with as ready a grace as if slie never had seen a 
bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor Square! I am sneered at by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. She dissipates my 
fortune, and contradicts all my humours; yet the worst of it is, I. doubt I 
love her, or I should never bear all this. However I’ll never be weak 
enough to own it. 

School for Scandal f Skcridatu 

174 Didn’t know Flynn — Flynn of Virginia — long as he’s been 

’yar? Look’ee here, stranger, whar lievt you been? Here in this tunnel, 
he was my pardner, that same Tom Flynn — working together, in wind 
and weather, day out and in. Didn’t know Flynn ! Well, that u queer. 
Why, it’s a sin to think of Tom Flynn — Tom with his cheer, Tom with- 
out fear — stranger, look ’yar! Thar in the drift back to the wall he held 
the timbers ready to fail; then in the darkness I heard him call — “ Kuii 
for your life, Jake! Run for your wife’s sake! Don’t wait for me.” 
And that was all lieard in the din, heard of Tom Flynn — Flynn of 
Virginia, That’s all about Flynn of Virginia — tliat lets me out here in 
the damx> — out of the sim — that ar’ dern’d lamp makes my. eyes run — 
well, there — I’m done! But, sir, when you’ll hear the next fool asking 
of Flynn — Flynn of Virginia — just you chip in, say you knew Flynn; 
say that you’ve been ’yar. Bret Harte, 

175. A WISH, 

Mine be a cot beside the hill; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 

Oft shall the xnlgriin lift the latch, 

A rul share my hieal, a w'elcome guest. 


■' 
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Around niy ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet-gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to Heaven. 
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176 I FiKD earth not grey but rosy, heaven not grim but fair oi hue. 

Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. Do I stand and stare? Ail’s blue. 

Brmoning, 

rpiIE method by which the voice reveals the action of the 
mmd in thinking has been found to be by means of the 
conversational form. The elements of this form are very com- 
plex, but each element or variation has a meaning, though, it 
may be difiicult always to define it. To develop tlie highest effi- 
ciency in Vocal Expression, it is necessary to study the specific 
meaning of each of these elements, and the various modulations 
of each in the delivery of thought or passion. 

Reading over these lines of Browning, we fiml that there are 
not only changes of ])itc]i ami pauses, but thei‘e are also ehauges 
in the aceonUMl vow'el itself. The pitch varies during the emis- 
sion of tlie sound. This is called inliection ; technically it is due 
to changes in the length of the sound waves : if they gradually 
shorten, the voice rises ; if they lengthen, it falls. 

Inflection is the most important of all the elenicrits of conver- 
sational form. Inflection bears the same relation to thv. modula- 
tion of the qualities and textures of the voice that drawing does 
to color in painting, or that melod}" beai’S to liarmony and 
polyphony in music. It is not only tlie fundamental element 
of naturalness, but the accentuation of inflectioii is also th(efun« 


dainental mode of showing an increased degree of attention or 
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vigor of tliinkiug. It iiuiriifests the most Bubtk? ridations of idean 
to eacli other, and to the peu*son speaking, — -his inteiiHity, Mb 
earnestneBs, his pur}>ose, and also his relation to his hearer. 
The subject of intleetion lias received very little attention from 
scientists. Ilerliert Spencer says, “ Cadence is a running com- 
mentary by the emotions upon the propositions of the intellect.” 
This is a g<'»od definitiou of all the modulatiouvs of the voice in 
Yocal Expression; l>ut when we come to a specific ajiplicatioii 
of it to cadence or iiitiection, it is very inadequate and inaccu- 
rate. Tlie coranientary on the part of the emotioirs is shown 
chiefly ])y the modulation of resonance. The intlcctional mod- 
ulation of the voice manifests more the intellectual relations of 
the speaker. While tlie length of the inflection and tlie degree 
of abruptness may manifest degrees of earnestness, conviction, 
excitement, or control over emotion, still the flirection of inflec- 
tion is more mental. Such a statement entirely overlooks the 
most important functions of inflection ; it fails to discriminate 
between elements which, though simultaneous in the voice, are 
far apart in meaning. 

Mr. Gurney lias said in his bo<flv, The Power of Sound,” 
that we may say “ I love you ’ aud ‘ I hate you ’ ivith exactly the 
same inflection. Idiis is true, because the inti'll ectual attitude 
of the speaker may bo the same, lie may make either a posi- 
tive statement, an excited statement, or a liesitating statement, 
and each of these wotild vary the inflection ; but the difference 
between tlie emotions of love aud hate are definitely shown by the 
texture or color of the voice. Such emotional dilferences are 
shown jiot ]>y the mofluiation of inflection, biitd^y the modulation 
of the texture and resonance <jf tlie voice. Tlie statement, Imw- 
ever, is true when aj>pUed to modulations, of the v^/u-e taken as a 
totality as in comparison with words. 

To coijii])rehend the meaning of inflection, it is iuiportant to 
find tin,' elemental modulations among the infinite variations. 
Tiiere are otijers, no doubt, but t he chief ones ar{' ilirca-rion, 


length, abruptness, and straightness. Tire luost casual observa- 
tion of intiection reveals the fact that the voice rises and tails. 
Those two directions of inflection have usually been represented 

\ / / \ 

Again, inflections vary in lengtli. They may l ie short or long, 
which may be represented thus : — 

> \ ' / 

Thirdly, they may vary in rapidity; tliat is, while two inflec- 
tions may ])e of the same relative lengtli or direction, one may 
be quick or abrupt, and the other slower, or the change of pitch 
may be more gradual : — 

' ^ A ' - -M:, 

Further, they may be straight or crooked. We liave straight 
or direct inflections, and circumflex intleotions of vaiious 
kinds : — 

V /\ / \y/v 

It is necessary to understand the meaning, the enlargomenl, 
accentuation, or subordination of all these in order to be able to 
trace faults to their fundamental elements, and to secure a 
deeper consciousness of form, or naturalness, as well as to be 
able to command effectively all linguistic modulations of tone. 

The action of the mind in inflection is entirely differejit from 
that of sjunbolizing ideas in words; it is more unconscious, 
more spontaneous, more instinctive. To teach iuliection or any 
modulations of the voice in Vocal Expression by ruh*, as gram- 
mar or words are taught, is one of the greatest Idunders hi 
education. Inflection stands for no process of symbolization of 
Ideas : it reveals the process and not the product of tlunigbl; it 
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ftliows tlie. relation of thought to others; it sho^vs the degree of 
clearness, the centi’e of attention, the point of the mind’s con- 
centration ; it reveals the man himself with his idea. While 
words reveal the ideas, inflections reveal the mind’s attitude 
toward them. It shows also the man’s relation to bis auditors; 
whetlier lie presents his ideas to them, or appeals to them; 
whether lie dominates their attention and endeavors to concen- 
trate their minds upon an idea of his own selection, or expresses 
his astonisliment or surprise at an idea presented hy his liearers* 
Ffohlem XXXVII. Bead some extract with the simplicity of 
conversation, and observe the variation of the voice and pitch 
within the accented vowels. 

177 MUCKLE-^MOUTH MEG, 

Fjrownei) the Laird on the Lord: So, red-handed I catch thee*? 

Death-doomed by our Law of the Border! 

WeH’C a gallows outside, and a chiel to dispatch tliee: 

Who trespasses, hangs; ail’s in order.” 

He met frown with smile, did the young English gallant: 

Then the Laird’s dame: ‘‘Hay, husband, I beg! 

He’s comely: lie merciful! Grace for the callant, 

If he marries our Muckle-niouth Meg! ” 

‘ ^ Ho mile-wide-mouthed monster of yours do I marry ; 

Grant rather the gallows!” laughed he. 

“ Foul fare kith and kin of you — why do you tarry?” 

“ To tame jmnr fierce temper!” quoth she. 

Shove him quick in the Hole, shut him fast for a week: 

Cold, darkness, and hunger work wonders ; 

Who lion-like roars now, mouse-fashion will squeak, 

And ‘ it rains’ soo!i succeeds to ‘ it thunders.’ ” 

A week did he bide in the cold and the dark — 

Hot hunger : for duly at morning 
In flitted a lass, and a voice like a lark 

Chirped, Miickle-mouth Meg still ye’re scorning? 

“Go bang, but here’s panitch to hearten ye first! ” 

“Did Meg’s muckle-moutli boast -within some 
Such music as yours, mine should match it or burst: 

Hof rog-j aws ! So tell folk,, my Winsome ! ’ ’ 
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Soon week came to end, and, from Hole’s door set wide, 

Out lie marched, and there waited the lassie : 

Yon gallows, or Miickle-mouth Meg for a bride! 

Consider I Sky ’ s blue and turf ’ s grassy : 

^‘'Life’s swx^et: shall I say yeTred Muckle-mouth 
“Hot I,” quoth the stout heart; “ too eerie 
The mouth that can swallow a bubblyjock’s egg: 

Shall I let it munch mine? Hever, Dearie ! ’ ’ 

“Hob Muckle-mouth Meg? Wow, the obstinate man! 

Perhaps he would rather wed me!’’ 

“Ay, would he — with just for a dowry your can! ” 

“I’m Muckle-mouth Meg,” chirruped she. 

^ ‘ Then so — so — so — so — ” as he kissed her apace — 

“ Will I widen thee out till thou turnesb 
From Margaret Minnikin-mou’, by God’s grace, 

To Muckle-mouth Meg in good earnest! ” 

Jiohert Browning. 
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178 Hot alw^ays fall of leaf, nor ever Spring; 

Ho endless night, yet no eternal day; 

The saddest birds a season find to sing; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay: 

Thus with succeeding turns God temperetli all, 

That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

- ■ ■ ^oiithwelL 

rising or the falling of the voice imlicates the attitude 
of the speaker either toAvard the thought he utters, or 
towuird the person addressed. For example, a rising iuileetion 
may >sliow that the mind is looking forward ; a falling infiection, 
that the mind is looking backward. If Ave give tlie statement 
of a truth in respect to sometlilng that is to come, generally 
make a rising inflection ; if avc make a statement of truth, com- 
plete in itself, we make a falling inflection. A rising mihcikm, 
therefore, indicates ijieompleteness ; a falling infieetlon, complete- 
ness. Tim rising is prospective, t]»o falling is rcftrusp(3<n;ive. 
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Ao'Mia, if the Tuxtid k questioning another, or making an ap- 
peal to another as to the truth of a statement, or as to a simple 
question of fact, you say this?” ^^This is John, did you 

say?” a rising inflection is made; hut when the mind is asserting 
and expressing that of wliich it is certain in itself, it flnds ex- 
pression in a falling inflection. Tlie rising inflection indicates 
dould, and the falling inflection indicates certainty. 

Again, the rising inflection indicates confusion in tlie mind ; 
the falling asserts or presents a defniitc conclusion of tlie mind. 
Thus, if I say, “ I must have left my book on this talde last 
night,” when I am not certain at all of the statement, but am 
looking for tlie book, tliere us a rising inflection ; but if I say, 
with a falling inflection, must liave left my book on the table 
last niglit,” I have found tlie book, or I am perfectly sure of it. 
If I meet a man, but am not sure I know him, I may say, “ Tliis is 
Mr. Smith?” I look into Ids face, and indicate my doubt by a 
rising inflection ; but when I introduce him to another man, and 
say, Tills is Mr. Smith,” stating a deflnite fact of which I am 
positive, a falling inflection is heard. Phraseology manifests 
simply the gj*ammatieal ]-elation of words; inflection manifests 
more the logical relation of ideas. Hence, inflection lias to do 
with the attitude of the mind, its degree of ^certainty, its relation 
to another mind, and has nothing to do witli phraseology. The 
jihraseoiogy may soinetimes express^the same-dhing, but the in- 
flection is more flexible, and is directly*governed*^by the mental 
;;attltuife:;Of \the; man. 

Words show the prodVicHi of thought, but inflections sliow the 
process; words exju-ess the "opinions of the man, iulkHdions 
show the man liimself; words are symbols of ideas, inflections 
show the relation of tlie man to his thonglil, his conviction or 
doubt of its t!-uth, or tbc relation of the mind of tln^ speaker to 
the miiid of the hearer, his attitude of interrogation or assertion. 

Again, the direction of inflection indicates the ladation of the 
mind to s(‘veral ideas in succession. Isay, I hold li ere a pencil, 
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a knife, and a key.” If I give eacli of tluxse ol)jecls spoeilic at- 
tention, or pi'esent one at a time, each will have a falling iiitlec- 
tion, blit if I gronj.) all of the three ol>jects at once in my mind, 
tlio iirst two will liave arising, and the last oiic^ a falling intlec- 
tioTi. Tins is another proof that the direction of inflection, is 
indieatefl and regulated by the action of the mim'L 

170 Theee are three pleasures pure and lasting, and all derived from 

inanimate things — hoohs, pictures, and the face of nature. 

Ihrdin, 

In reading tliis sentence, if the iiiind takes the three ideas at 
once, that is to say, if we group these ideas, we make a rising 
inflection ujxni ^ books ’ and ‘ pictures ’ and a falling inflection 
on ‘ nature.’ If, on the contrary, we detacli each idea as an 
object of attention, or take each one by tlie niind individually, 
wo give a falling inflection upon each of tlie three. 

The development of inflection, therefore, does not consist in 
the acquisition of rules of any kind. It must consist chiefly in 
developing flexibility of the voice and tlie logical instincts of the 
mind ; the power to contrast and relate ideas to each other and 
to an underlying purpose must be trained, Tliere must be 
secured such versatility in thinking and such responsiveness of 
voice that an act of the mind will cause an act of the voice. 

Thus the voice is inflected according to the jn-ocess or attitude 
of the mind. If we take an idea for its own sake, wo make a 
falli-Tig inflection upon the central idea or Yvor<l which stands for 
it; if wo take an idea in relation to another idea, it is apt to re- 
ceive a rising inflection. 

Fwhlem XXXVIII. Bead some simple extract, aecenluating 
certain ideas as questions, and others as answers. Bealisse as 
much as possible the attitude of the mind in a simple current of 
ideas, and allow every change of mental attitude to show itself in 
an inflection. 

ISO W E are perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed, ' 
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181 In peace, Love tixnes the shepherd’s reed; 

■ III war, he inouuts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above; 

For love Is heaven, and heaven is love. 

J82 When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; wlien I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion; when I see the tomb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by those who dei>osGd them, when I con- 
sider rival wits placed side l)y side, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I redect with sorrow and astoriishinent 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some 
six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when we shall all of us 
be contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 

**The Spectator.^* Addison. 

183 Bin ye not hear it? — ISTo ; ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! Let joy be unconhned; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase tlio glowing liours with flying feet — 

But, liark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo "would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is — it is the cannon’s opening roar! 

Byron» 

184 What right have you, O passer by the way, to call any flower a 
weed? Do you know its merits? its virtues? its healing qualities? Be- 
cause a thing is common, shall you despise it? If so, you might despise 
the sunshine for the same reason. 

185 Perhai^s ill this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might liave sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre; 


Gray. 
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186 Cassius. Wlien Cassar liv- d lie durst not thus have iiiovM mr. 

BriUm. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted lurn. 

Cassius. 1 durst not? 

fe'ieltesC ■' No. 

Cassius. What! durst not tempt him? 

Brutus. For your life you durst not. 

Shakespeare. 

ISt No sound of Joy or sorrow was heard from either bank, but friends 
and foes in dumb surprise, wdth parted lips and straining eyes, stood 
gazing where he sank; and when above the surges they saw his crest 
appear, all Home sent forth a rapturous cry, and even tlie ranks of Tus- 
cany could scarce forbear to eheei*. 


Maemilay* 


188. WANTTO IS -WHAT? 

Wantikg is — what? 

Summer redundant, 

Blueness abundant, — 

Where is the blot? 

Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, — 
Framework which waits for a pictme to frame: 
What of the leafage, what of the flower? 

Koses embowering with naught they embower! 
Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect tbe summer! 
Breathe but one breath 
Eose-beauty above, 

And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 

Grows love! 


limwahtg. 


189. UP.HIhL. 

Does the road wund up-hill all the way? 

Yes, to tbe very end. 

Will the clay’s journey take the whole long day? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place? 

A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 

Y ou cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 
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Then nmst I knock, or call when Just in sight? 

They will not keep you standing at the door. 

Shill i I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labor you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all wdio seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come, 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, 


2XIV. LEHaTH OF IHFLEOTIOJf. 

too AfEMOKY is the only Paradise from which we cannot be driven. 

• 191 To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek! 

IF we read the first of the above extracts simply and naturally, 
and then give the second with intensity and spirit, what 
differences do we find in tlie action of the voice? One is a 
greater variation of pitch, due not only to the change of pitch 
between the words, l)ut to a greater length in the inflections of 
^ the accented vowels. 

♦ ‘ Length of inflection is the means nsuaily adopted in conver- 

sation and all natural speaking to make salient some specific 
idea. It shows the degree of accentuation, the positiveness of 
conviction or excitement, and the intensity of interrogation or 
assertion. 

In developing skill to lengthen inflection there is danger of 
making it labored. Ail should be as easy and fl exible as possible. 
Ease and naturalness should be preserved, as there is a tendency 
not only to force the inflection but also to eliminate clianges of 
pitcdi l>et ween subordinate words. In strong, natural emphasis 
leiigth of inflection and changes of pitch are always found 
together. Wlienever the elements of loudness are increa>sed 
without increasing the length of inflection, all is made abnoruial, 
and we have the fault known as declamation. In all increase of 
emphasis there should be as little increase in loudness as 2)ossi- 
ble ; because loudness is merely physical. Increase of emphasis, 
if dignity and intensity of thought are to eharactei‘ize expression, 
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must result from greater , chaugcs of pitch, louger pauses, and 
greater sallency of inflection; In all natural and noble speech 
increase of earnestness is- sliown not by increase of loudness, but 
by lengthening the pauses and increasing the range of voice by 
means of widor intervals of pitch between the words and longer 
inflections in the vowels. 

rroUem XXXIX» Speak the simplest sentence witli as much 
conversational ease as possible, then give in contrast an emphatic 
passage, and observe the difference in the action of the voice. 

192 Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound thought. 

II(t:ditt, 

^ IOC Come as the winds come, when forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when navies arc stranded. 

194 Who dares — this was the patriot’s cry, as striding from the 
desk lie came — ‘‘ Come out with me, in Freedom’s name, for her to live, 
for her to die!” A hundred hands flung up reply, a hundred voices 
answered, I ” t. jj, i^ead. 

Frohlem, XL, Give some simple passage, first indifferently, and 
then with genuine earnestness, without increasing loudness, and 
observe the effect upon the inflections. 


195 Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by wrong; they learn 
in suflering w^hat they teach in song. 

^‘•Julian and Maddalo.*^ Sheliei/. 

Frohlem XLL Give some passage simply, as to one person, 
and then with great earnestness, so as to dominate the attention of 
a thousand people, without changing the elements of naturainess. 

190 Hast not thy share? On winged feet, lo! it rushes thee to meet: 
And all that Kature made thine own, floating in air or pent in stone, 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea, and, like thy shadow, follow tliee. 

Emerson, 

Frohlem XLII, Contrast the earnestness and excitement of a 
noble with those of a less noble character, also one with great self- 
control with another with nervous excitability. 
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197 Bmtus, Oo to; you are not Cassius. 

Cassius. I am. 

Brutus* I say you are not 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Brutus* Away, slight man! 

Cassius. Is’ t possible? 

Brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 


198 Cassius. 1 mmED jonmU Brutus. You did. Cassius. I did not 

Frohlem XLIIL Head passages with various degrees of earnest- 
ness, excitement, and dignity, and make the contrasts by inflectional 
modulations rather than by loudness. 


199 New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast with Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Lattnch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 

The Present Crisis.^* James liussell Lowell. 

200. SOLITUDE, 

Solitude, though it may be silent as light, is, like light, the mightiest 
of agencies; for solitude is essential to man. All men come into this 
world alone; all leave it alone. Bveii a little child has a dread, whisper- 
ing consciousness, that, if he should be summoned to travel into God’s 
presence, no gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by the hand, nor 
mother to carry him in her arms, nor little sister to share his trepidations. 
King and priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher and child, all must 
walk those mighty galleries alone. The solitude, therefore, which in 
tliis world appalls or fascinates a child’s heart, is but the echo of a far 
deeper solitude, through which already he has passed, and of another soli- 
tude deeper still, through which he has to pass: reflex of one solitude— 
prefiguration of another. 

Beep is the solitude of millions who, with hearts welling forth love, 
have none to love them. Deep is the solitude of tiiose who, under secret 
griefs, have none to pity them. Beep is the solitude of those 'who, 
lighting with doubts or darkness, Iiave lione to counsel them. But deeper 
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than the deepest of these solitudes is that which broods over childhood 
under the passion of sorrow— -bringing before it, at intervals, tlie linai 
solitude which watches for it, and is waiting for it within the gaiC'S of 
death. O mighty and essential solitude, that wast, and art, and art to 
be, thy kingdom is made perfect in the grave; but even over those that 
keep watch outside the grave, thou stretchest out ascepter of fascination. 

iJa Quincy, 




XSY. ABEUPTJTESS OF UrPLECTIOS. 

rpiIE abruptness of an infection, or the rapidity witli which 
the sound-waves change their length in an inllcction, is in 
proportion to the excitement, or, at times, to the lack of control. 
In one who is .deliberate, the inflection changes its pitch inside 
of the vowel more slowly and gradually, while in one who is in 
an explosive mood of mind, all changes, but especially the con- 
crete changes of pitch in the infection, are more rapid. Again, 
the degree of abruptness shows the kind of excitement. Where 
the excitement is superficial, the tendency will be to quick in- 
fections. In proportion as the excitement is deep and under 
control of will, the iutiections will be more gradual, or will have 
less abruptness, and will be longer. 

Abruptness in inflection may also vary with temperament. A 
man of nervous temperament, who is very quick in his thoiiglit, 
usually has more abrupt infiections, while one who is more 
deliberative and slow in tbinking not only tends to speak more 
slowly, but the changes of pitch in his infiections are more 
gradual. Abruptness may sometimes be nervous jerkin ess, 
W'hich may amount to a fault. Again, definiteness of touch and 
decision of execution require that there shall be no drag in 
inficction : every inflection must be definite and decided. 

A certain degree of abruptness of inflection manifests vigor 
of thought. Where infiections a3*e too long, wo have a tire- 
some drawl, which is a wery serious defect. Again, where 
infiections are too slow, there is a tendency to circumilex or 
minor mllection, and various cadences of , weakness. It is most 
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important tliat intl(3ctiuii8 sliouid Imre , the element of deinsion. 
A certain degree of abruptiiess is a fundamental eliaracteristic 
of decision in touch ; but the variation of the abruptness of in- 
flection 3 oust never go so far as to become a jerk on the one 
hand or a drag on the other. Colloquial inflections, as a rule, 
are short and abrupt. Whenever a speaker haKS depth of mean- 
ing, when Ills appeal is to spiritual or 3ioble motives, arnl when 
he asks for contemplative attention, Ids inflections tend to be more 
gradual or less abrupt. 

Frohlem XLIV* Observe the effect of abandon to excitement 
upon the inflections when Hamlet speaks to his companions, and 
the effect of resolution and reverence when he speaks to the ghost. 


201 U Nil AX D me, gentlemen ! 

By heaven, Til make a ghost of him that lets me! 

I say away ! — Go on; I’ll follow thee ! 

Frohlem XLY. Hote the effect of excitement upon the abrupt- 
ness of Hamlet’s inflections. At first, he is indifferent, and the 
inflections are slow, but in his second speech, surprise and excite- 
ment cause them to be quick and abrupt. 


202 ‘‘ Saw who? ” My Lord, the king, yom* father.” The king, 
my father? ” 

Frohlem XL VL Bead a simple sentence, and appeal only to the 
understanding as in ordinary conversation; and then give the same, 
or another, and endeavor to awaken spiritual insight or mystic con- 
templation. 

20:1 Tj IE seat of kmnvledge is in the head; of wisdom, in the heart. 
Wc, are sure to judge wrong if we do not feel right. 

204 Pbune thou thy words, thy thoughts control. 

That o’er tliee swell and throng; 

They will condense vithin thy soul, 

And change to purpose strong, 

Jv'cwman 


205 Fight, gentlemen of England t dglii^ l)c>}fi yeomen I 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head: 

Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood; 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves. 

^^MichardlW^ ' 

206 Fx.owebs laugh before thee on their beds, and fragrance in tby 
footing treads; thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; and the most 
ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong. 

Ode to Duty:* Wordsworth. 

207 Kihg Charles, and w^hoTl do him right now? 

King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 

Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 

King Charles I 

&im a Itoxise.** ' Droimhtff* 

208 We drink the downfall of an accursed land! 

The night is growing darker, ere one more day is flown, 

Bregenz, our foeman’s stronghold, Bregenz shall be our own!” 

The women shrank hi terror (yet pride, too, had her part). 

But one poor Tyrol maiden felt death within her heart. 


209. PAamCt OF MAPMIOSr Am BOTOLAS. 

. . . The train from out the castle drew, but. Alarmion stopp’d to bid 
adieu: — Though something I might plain,” he said, cold respect 
to stranger guest, sent hither by your King’s behest, while in Tantallon’s 
towers I staid; part we in friendship from your land, and, noble Earl, 
receive my hand.” But Douglas round him drew his cloak, folded his 
arms, and thus he spoke: — “ My manors, halls, and bowers shall still be 
open, at my Sovereign’s will, to each one whom he lists, howe’er unmeet 
to be the owner’s peer. Aly castles are my King’s alone, from turret to 
foundation-stone; the hand of Douglas is his own, and never shall in 
friendly grasp the hand of such as Marmion clasp.” Burn’d Marmion’s 
swarthy cheek like fire, and shook 'his very frame for ire, and — This to 
me! ” he said, — ‘‘ and ’twere not for thy hoary board, such hand as Mar- 
mion’s had not spared to cleave the Douglas’ head 1 And first I tell thee, 
haughty Peer, he, who does England’s message here, although the meanest 
IX her state, may well, proud Angus, be thy mate: and, Douglas, more I 
tell thee here, even in thy pitch of pride, here in thy hold, thy vassals 
near, — nay, never look upon your lord, and lay your hands upon your 
sword, — I tell thee, thou’rt defied I A nd if thou said’st X am not peer to 
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any lord hi Scotland here, lowland or highland, far or near, Lord Angus, 
thou hast liedl’^ On the EarFs cheek the Hush of rage o’ercame the 
ashen hue of age: fierce he broke forth, — ‘‘And darest tliou,theii, to 
beard the Hon in Ills den, the Douglas in his hall? And hopest thou hence 
unscathed to go? — Ko, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! Up drawbridge, 
grooms — what, Warder, ho! let the portcullis fall.’^ Lord Marmion 
turn’d, — well was his need, and dash’d the rowels in his steed, like 
arrow through the archway sprang, the ponderous grate behind him rung: 
to jmss there was such scanty room, the bars, descending, razed his plume, 
'fhe steed along the drawbridge flies, just as it trembled on the rise; nor 
lighter does the swallow skim along the smooth lake’s level brim: and 
when Lord Marmion reachhl his band, he halts, and turns with cienelied 
hand, and shout of loud defiance pours, and shook his gauntlet at the 
towers. 

Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, ‘‘and chase!” But soon he 
rein’d his fury’s i>ace: “A royal messenger he came, though most un- 
worthy of the name. . . . Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, I thought 
to slay him where lie stood. ’Tis pity of him too,” he cried: “ Bold can 
he speak, and fairly ride, I warrant him a warrior tried.”. With this his 
mandate he recalls, and slowly seeks his castle halls. 

Scou. 
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210 I AM astonished, shocked, to hear such principles confessed, — to 
hear them avowed in this house, or even in tliis country; — principles 
equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian! 


211 PiTV the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door. 

rpiIERE is a tendency in certain emotions to modify the 
abruptness of the inflection. Sorrow, for example, tends 
to less abruptness tlian Joy. The chief difference, however, be- 
tween the expression of two emotions is in the tone-color, and 
not in the modulation of tlie iufiectioiis. Inflection is more the 
manifestation or iaiigimge of thought, and the relation of thought 
to the thiiiker or to his audience, while tone-color manifests the 
feeling. The modulation of .the textures of the muscles causing 


the?- resonance of the voice iiiauifests the feeling ainl ernotioiial 
conditions, while, the inflections give the more inteilectnal reia- 
tions. Iniiection Is the chief element of form, a.ml foian docs not 
(hange with color. Color reveals the depth of feeling, the form 
sliows the essential meaning* 

Til studying the abruptlles^s , or gradation of indeetion, the 
]iati.ire ,of minor inflections and the distinction between major 
and minor inflections will be made clearer. Minor inflections 
present many difficulties; in general they suggest tlie chromatic 
scale, while major inflections suggest the diatonic scale. Minor 
inflections are raanifestive of weakness. Such weakness may be 
pliysical or mentnl, or it may be due to a lack of volitional con- 
trol. Major inflections predominate in the expression of all 
normal emotions and characters. To say that sorrow is to be 
rendered by minor inflections is to misconceive wholly the nature 
of expression. It is not the sorrow^ but the lack of control over 
It, the weak yielding to it, that causes minor inflections. The 
true expression of sorrow’" in a noble man implies a struggle to 
control it. Manly courage and resolution are important elements 
in the expression of sorrow. A pathetic poem is read with de- 
cided touch and inflection, or it is the expression of w’-eakness. 

The chief requisite for the proper expression of sorrow is con- 
trol of breath. Pathos requires more effort to see\ire control 
over breath, and hence requires more breath: it has a stronger 
vocal struggle ” than any other emotion. The struggle with 
tlie sorrow shows itself in a struggle wdth the breath. Such a 
struggle requires time ; hence pauses are prolonged in all ex- 
pression of pathos. This retention of breath wdth the muscles 
soft gives true tone color, and is the most effective expression 
of pathos. It is the way a strong man speaks when in great 
sorrow; he does not ‘whine.’ Minor inflections are one of the 
w^orst faults of Vocal Expression. The cure for them ilepends 
upon the develppment of strength and control, — control, over 
breapth and ovt*r emotion. 
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Talce Scott's “ Maid of Keiclpatli,” a pociri, as Teuiiysoii once 
remarked, “ almost more pathetic than a man lias a liglit to he,” 
and try how any median stress „ or, minor infections, semitoiiic 
melodies or tremolos, will degrade it. Then, using natural 
touch, inflections, and intervals, express the feeling with the 
simplest modulation of the voice, hut with great intensity. 

F-yohUm XiFJi. Contrast the sorrow of a weak character Vvith 
that of a strong one. Give pain with weakness and also with lieroic 
endurance. (See Xo. 211.) 

Problem XLYIIL Bead sorrow and manifest the strength to 
control it, the strength that awakens to bear it, rather than the 
tendency to passively yield to it. Preserve definiteness of iiifiec- 
tion as the means of revealing the thought, and manifest the feel- 
ing by modulation of texture and color. 


212. THE MAID OF HEIDPATH. 

O LOVJfl-KS’ eyes are sharp to see, and lovers’ ears in hearing; 

And love, in life’s extremity, can lend an hour of cheering. 

Disease had been in Mary’s bower and slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Keidpath’s tower to watch her Love’s returning. 
All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, her form decay’d by pining, 

Till through her wasted hand, at night, you saw the taper shining. 

By fits a sultry hectic hue across her cheek was flying; 

By fits so ashy pale she grew her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and hear seem’d in her frame residing; 

Before the watch-dog prick’d his ear she heard her lover’s riding; 

Ere scarce a distant form was kenn’d she knew and waved to greet him, 
And o’er the battlement did bend as on the wing to meet him. 

He came — he pass’d — an heedless gaze as o’er some stranger glancing; 
Her welcome, spoke in faltering x^hrase, lost in his courser’s prancing— 
The castle-arch, whoso hollow tone returns each whisper spoken, 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan which told her heart was broken. 

21^ Eaicl ^iSIarcli look’d on las dying child, 

And siiiit wdth grief to view her — 

The youth, he cried, whom I exiled, 
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She’s at the window many an hour 
Bis coming to discover: 

And he look’d up to Ellen’s bower, ^ 

And she look’d on her lover-- 

Bnt ah! so palo, he knew her not, 

Though her smile on lihn was dwelling — 

And am I then forgot — forgot? 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 

In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 

Her cheek is cold as ashes; 

Kor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 

To lift their silken lashes, T. CampheM, 

Prohlem XLIX, Contrast emotions and note the true and the 
false differences that may occur. 

214 Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day: 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 

Nightly she sings in yon pomegranate-tree: 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
andJulieV* ShakespeMTe^ 

215 The moving moon went up the sky, and nowhere did abide: 
softly she was going up, and a star or two beside — her beams bemocked 
tlie sultry main, like April hoar-frost spread; but where the ship’s huge 
shadow lay, the charmed water burnt alway, a still and awful red. 

Coleridge* 

216 Love had he found in hut's where poor men lie ; 

ITis daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. Wordsimrth* 

217 Steew on her roses, roses, and never a spray of yew. 

In quiet she reposes : ah ! w^ould that I did too. 

Her mirth the world required : she bathed it in smiles of glee, 

But her heart was tired, tired, and now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, in mazes of ;heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, and now peace laps her round. 
Her cabined, ample spirit, it fluttered and failed for breath. 

To-night, it doth inherit the vasty Hall of Death. 

^^lUquiescaV* 


Muttkeni Arnold, 
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218, TO THE SKYLARIS. 

Awakb ere tlie morning dawn, — skylark, arise! 

The last of the stars hath waxed dim in the skies; 

The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 

And the grass with the night dew is diamonded white ; 

The young flowers at morning’s call open their eyes — 

Then up ere the break of day, skylark, arise ! 

Earth starts like a sluggard half roused from a dream; 

Pale and ghost-like the mist floats away from the stream, 

And the cataract hoarsely, that all the night long 
Poured forth to the desolate darkness its song, 

ISTow softens to music as brighten the skies — 

Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise! 

Arise from the clover, and up to the cloud, 

Ere the sun leaves his chamber in majesty proud, 

And, ere his light lowers to earth’s meaner things, 

Catch the stainless effulgence of heaven on thy wings, 

IVliile thy gaze as thou soarest and singest shall feast 
On the innermost shrine of the uttermost east. 

Up, up with a loud voice of singing! the bee 
Will be out to the bloom, and the bird to the tree; 

The trout to the pool, and the par to the rili, 

The flock to the x:>lairi, and the deer to the hill; 

Soon the marsh will resound to the plover’s lone cries — 

Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise.! 

Up, up with thy praise-breathing anthem! alone 
The drowsyhead, man, on his bed slumbers prone; 

The stars may go dopm, and the sun from the deep 
Burst forth, still his hands they are folded in sleep. 

Let the least in creation the greatest despise — 

Then up to heaven’s threshold, blithe skylark, arise ! 

Dcuoid M. Moir. 

219. BEPOBE SEEAH. 

“ The dead hand clasped a letter.” 

Here, in this leafy place, quiet he lies, cold, with his sightless face 
turned to the skies; ’tis but another dead; all you can say is said. Carry 
his body hence, — kings must have slaves; kings climb to eminence over 
men's graves: so this nKin'’s eye is dhn; throw the earth over him. 'What 
was the white you touched, there, at Ms side? Paperhishand liad clutched 
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tiglit ere he dial;— luesfiiige or wisls, may bo;-— smootli tbo folds out aiui 
see. Hardly ilio worst of us here eouM ha^e swikd ! — only tlie trcomilous 
words of a eliild ; — xiraltlc^, that lias for stops Just a few ruddy drops. 
Look. Slie is sad to miss, morning and' nigbt, Ids — ber dea«! failnjr’s — 
lass; tries to be brigld, good to mamma, and sweet, lliat is all. IMjir- 
giierite.’^ All, If bes'ule tlie dead slumbered Uie pain! Ah, If Iho lu^arts 
that bled slept with the slain! If the grief died; — Imt no; — death will 
not have it so. __ Hmri/ Aiuiin 

Frohlein L* Intensify and lift the sorrow of a weakness into 
the realm of the ideal and the noble. 

220 Heati master, I can go no farther: oh, I die for food! Here lie 
I down, and measure out my grave. Farewell, kind master 1 

Skakespmrc. 

221 “It’s time for me to go to that there berry in’ -ground, sir,” he 
retorns, with a wild look. 

“ Lie down, and tell me. What burying-ground, Joe? ” 

“Where tliey laid him as wos wery good to me; wery good to me, in- 
deed, he wos. It’vS time fur me to go down to that there berryin’ -ground, 
sir, and ask to be put along with him. I wants to go there and be berried. 
He used fur to say to me, ‘ I am as poor as you, to-day, Jo,’ he sez. I 
wants to tell liim that I am as poor as him, now, and have come there to 
be laid along with him.” 


XXTII. STEAIdHTHESS OE XUrLEGTIO^N^. 

rpHE straightness or directness of an inflection is in proportion 
to the dignity, genuineness, or sincerity of the speaker. In 
colloquial or tiwiai speech there is a tendency to circumflexes, 
but when the speech is noble, direct, intense, or earnest, the in- 
flections are straight. 

In the expression of abnormal emotions also, such as anger, 
contempt, sarcasm, or playful mischief, where there is a double 
antithes^is in the mind, or a double meaning, we find that tliere 
is a tendency to circumflex inflections. But in manifesting deep 
conviction, simple and gen nine, thought, deep and sincere fcieling, 
wherever “the eye is single,”, the inflections of the voice tend to 
bo vStraight and direct. . 
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The iirinciple iiiKierlying straightness of inflection, therefore, 
is that when there is a crook in the mind, tljere is a crook in 
the voice. When the mind is direct and single, the inflection 
is direct and single; the straightness of inflection is a direct 
manifestation of the degree of sincerity and singleness of aim or 
attention, and of the degree of nobility in the relation of the 
speaker to the truth and to his audience. 

Oircumflex inflections should be rarely used. Except in char- 
acterization and abnormal emotions, they should be avoided. 
Their too frequent use is a very common and a very serious 
fault. Students should struggle, to keep inflections as straight 
as possible. Even the simplest and most colloquial conversa- 
tion may be made more simple and unaffected, more noble and 
dignified by using straight inflections : notice the difference in 
the inflections of the cobbler in the extract from Julius Caesar 
when he is punning and quibbling, and in his last speech when 
he frankly states, ‘‘We come to see Caesar.” The use of cir- 
cumflex inflections to appear tender and kindly is one of the 
worst affectations. Those who teach small children and in- 
feriors must make efforts to be manly and womanly, and to feel 
that all who are taught, however humble, are objects worthy 
of reverent interest. The fault of using circumflex, inflections 
must be overcome by nobleness, frankness, and simplicity. 

Frohlem LI. Contrast a simple attitude of mind with a complex 
one, or a direct aim with an indirect one. 

222 Queen. Hamlet, you have your father much offended. 

Hamlet. Madame, you have my father much offended. 

223 Sir Peter. Yeby well, ma’am, very well! So a husband is to 
have no influence, — no authority! 

Lady Teazle. Authority f JVo, to be sure ! If you wanted 
over me, you should have adoptedmej and not married me; I am sure you 
were old enough. _ _ _ Sheriihm, 

Frohlern Lll. Contrast noble with ignolfle oinotion, a normal 
or ideal character with a low or abnormal one. 
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224 Thky are slaves wlio fear to "speak 
For tlie fallen and the weak : 

, They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

*^Stanzas on Freedom,’’^ James Mussell JjmielL 

225 I GiiANT you I vras down, and out of breath; and so was he.” 


226 We were gettih on nicely up here to our village, 

With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ wut ain’t; 

We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pillage, 

An’ that eppyletts w^oni’t the best mark of a saint. 

But John F. 

Robin son he 

Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 

^^Bigelow Papers,^' Lowell, 

227 Flavius, Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home I 
Is this a holiday? What ! know you not. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a laboring-clay without the sign 

Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 

First Citizen. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Ma^mlhts. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on? — 

You, sir; what trade are you? 

Sexond Citizen. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am hut, as 
you would say, a cobbler. 

Manillus. But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. , 

Second Citizen. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe con- 
science ; which is indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Marullus. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, wliat trade? 
Second Citizen. Hay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me: yet, If 
you be out, sir,- 1 can mend you. 

Marullus. What meanest thou by that? Mend me, thou saxxcy fellow ! 
Second Citizen. Why, sir, cobble you, ■ . , 

Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 
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Second Citizen. Truly, sir, all tliat I live by is with tbc awl : I meddle 
with no tradesman’s matters, nor women^s matters, but with awL I am 
Indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they are in great danger, I re- 
cover them. As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork, 

Flavius. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 

^^■hy dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

Second Citizen. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 
more work. But, indeed, sir, we make holiday, to see Ca3sar, and to re-- 
Joice in his triumph. 

Marullus. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! 

O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now" strew dowsers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’ s blood? 

Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Fro7n Julius Csssar.'** 

FroUem LIIL Contrast simple and noble conversation with af- 
fected and superficial colloquial speech. 

228 Hamlet Bo you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape of a 
camel? 


VOf’Ar. EXPEKBSTOK.: 


Folonms. Ey Uift ai)(l ’ti.s like a camei^ indeocl 
HamliiL Aletkluks, it, Is like a weasek 
Polonkis. It is badied like a weasel. 

HamkL Or likv.; a whale? 

Polonius, Very like a whale, 

Handel, Then I will come to my mother by am! by. They fool 
me to the top of my bent, — I will come, by and !)y 
Folonius, 1 will ,say wo. [Exit Polonius, 

Handet By and by is easily said. 

’Tis no^y the very witching time of night, 

When cluxrchyanls yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world : now" could I drink hot blood, 

And do such, business as the bitter day 

Would quake to look on. Soft: now to my mother. 

O, lieart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom. 

Faktaff, God save thy grace, King Hal ! my royal Hal! 

Pistol, The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of fame! 
Falstaff. God save thee, my sweet boy! 

King, My Lord Chief Justice, speak to that vain man. 

Chief Justice, Have you your wits? Know you what Tis you speak? 
Falstaff, My king! my Jove! I speak to thee, my heart! 

King. 1 know thee not, old man. Fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! v 
I have long dream’ d of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swell’ d, so old, and so profane; 

But, heixig awake, I do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body, hence, and more thy grace; 

Leave gormandising: knowq the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 

Iie|)ly not to me with a fool-born jest; 

Presume not that I am the thing I was : 

For Heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self; 

So will I those that kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me; and thou slialt be as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots: 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, — 

As I have dope the rest of my misleaders, — 
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Not ■{,() como near onr person by ten mile. 

For competence of life, I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil ; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, — accord ing to your strength and qualities, — 

Give you advancement. ■ 

From “ Henry /F.,” Part 11. 


XXVIIL FEEEDOM OF lETLEOTIOH. 

230 Thk sun, — his rise and set we know; 

The sea, — we mark its ebb and flow ; 

The moon, — her and w^ane ; 

The stars, — man knows their courses well; 

The comet’s vagrant paths can tell; — 

But you his search disdain. 

*‘To the Winds.^^ ______ Barton. 

TK tliis extract tlie word ‘ sun ’ may have a rising or a falling 
inliectlon. That is to say, it may he presented as an 
object of attention, and after a pause the explanatory clause 
added as the result of thought; and so of ^sea,’ ^moon,’ and 
‘ stars.’ Or, on the other hand, we may have a rising inflection 
upon these words, presenting the idea as a question, while the 
clauses may he given as answers. Again, some of these words 
may have a rising and others a falling inflection.' These differ- 
ences depend upon the personality of the speaker, upon the 
current of thought or association of ideas at the time, upon the 
occasion or upon tiie person addressed. I^^o rules can be laid 
down by authority wliereby the passage must he read in any 
one special way. 

It is helpful to realize the special function of these four most 
important modulations of inflection, — length, i^apidity, direction, 
and straiglitness. But inflection is a free, sj^oiitaneous language. 
Iso two speakers ever inflect in exactly the same wmy. Such 
similarity as is often found is the result of mechanical teaching. 
Ever since inflections were discovered, in 1775, by Sir Joshua 
Steele, the endeavor to apply grammatieal and mechanical rules 
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to tlH;m lia.8 <;aused one of tlie greatest evils in i^oeution, and 
lias awakened great prejudices in artistic and observant minds* 
Iiitlectional modnlatiuns continualiy and infinilely v'ary in cim- 
versation ; tliey vary with every sentence, every chais(‘, and 
< 3 very word; they diifei* with every personality and with in'my 
niood ; in fact, doxlbility of inflection is one of the most fomla- 
mental characteristics of naturalness* Inilectioiis directly mani- 
fest the Kimplest and most spontaneous actions of tlie htnuan 
sonL They must, therefore, always be free. 

Accordingly, inflections cannot be taught by mechanical rules; 
nor can they be taught by imitation. Whenever inflections have 
been taught by imitation, there lias been a tendency to warp 
one personality to the peculiarities of another. Whenever they 
have been taught by rule, there has been a tendency to make 
them all alike. All true, spontaneous variation of the direction, 
the length, and gi*adation of infiection has been eliminated. 

The variation of inflection according to personality was well 
illustrated in W endell Phillips and Emerson . Phillips, the orator 
who had the greatest power of dominating a popular audience, 
made many falling inflections, while Emerson, on tlie contrary, 
made a great many rising inflections. Things were given by him 
more in the attitude of wonder, more in the attitude of ques- 
tioning. The one yiresented things with the attitude of domi- 
nation, of positive certainty ; Emerson, on the other hand, ap- 
pealed to the intuition of men ; he was ever in tlie attitude of 
discoveiy. He did not dominate attention and conviction, he 
endeavored to awaken spmtual insight and intuitive feeling. 

The elder Ru»ssell said that a good, Arm falling iuflectiim was 
a speaker’s best capital. It is this which is the means of show- 
ing the centre of the speaker’s attention and winning the 
attention of others. He counted sixty successive falling inflec- 
tions in a speech by Daniel Webster in Faneuil HalL 

The development of inflection is very important. A good 
inflection is dependentprimarily upon proper action of the mind, 
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and also upon t50iitroi of tlie breath, the free emission of the 
tone, atnl the right use of the voice. The ear also iieeds to be 
ti'ained to recognize inflection. Of all faults, the worst i>s mo- 
notony, and this often results from a poor ear. The ear is a kind 
of Yoeal conscience; an animal that has no ear is dumb. 

Tljcre must, however, he a direct practice of all attitudes of 
the mind, a careful observation of conversation in all its forms, 
and a study c)f Iiunian iiature in all its aspects. The power of 
one mind to a])preciate the attitude of another, the sympatlietic 
instinct ])j w'hich we can appreciate another’s point of view 
mnst }>o developed. All forms of literature need to be practised. 
The student must develop his chamatic instinct, and must not 
disdain to act dialogues. He must read and recite and discuss 
those things in Avhich he is especially interested. Compelling 
students to speak extracts from great orations to try to expand 
tliemselves into imaginary Websters, has tended to pervert the 
natural inflections of the voice. Declamation is an invaluable 
exercise, and also a very dangerous one. It must be devoted, 
at first at least, to simple passages such as will develop eom- 
niaud of naturalness. 

True inflection is only possible where there is sincerity and 
genuineness, simjflicity and earnestness. Revealing as it does, 
the man’s attitude toward truth an<l toward liis fellow men, it 
must be developed by developing its cause. Whatever tends to 
enable men to show their convictions simply and directly, or to 
manifest their sim])le earnestness and desire to awaken an 
interest and to win the attention of their fellow men, will tend 
to develop inflection. Whatever tends to free the mind from 
artificial shackles, to lead it to trust its own instincts ; whatever 
tends to make a man simple and natural, or to cause him to he 
himself ; whatever brings him into sjunpathetic relationship with 
his fellow man, or causes him to give specific attention to an- 
other mind or to adapt thought and conviction to another ; or 
whatever brings the mind into direct communion with the 
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deepest <n>rivietions of ot.lier rniads, will iciid to <levelo]> the 
right nso of vocal modulations tmd iuileotiom 

FrohUm LIV. For the development of iutleclionaJ agility, prac- 
tice a great variety of emotions, with many degrees of earnestness, 
:lhtens!ty''^:and^ 

2m But wlio tlie melodies of morn can tell? TliewildlH’ookbaldiling 
down the mountain side; the lowdng herd; the slieepf old's simple Ixdl; 
the pipe of early shepherd dim descried in the lone valley; echoing far 
and wide the clamorous horn along the cliifs above; the hollow murxnur 
of the ocean tide; the hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of lov<^, and the full 
choir that wakes the universal grove. The cottage curs at early pilgrim 
bark; crowned with her pail the tripping millvinaid sings; the whistling 
ploughman stalks afield; and, hark! down the rough slope the ponderous 
wagon rings, through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; slow tolls 
the village clock the drowsy hour; the partridge hursts away on wdiiriing 
wings; deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, and shrill lark carols 
clear from her aerial tower. Jnmes Beattie. 

232 Came; the I’elief, What, sentrj^, ho! 

How passed the night through thy long waking? ” 

Cold, cheerless, dark, — as may befit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.” 

“ No sight? no sound? ” ‘‘ Ko ; nothing save 

The plover from the marshes calling. 

And in yon -western sky, about 

An hour ago, a star was falling,” 

A star? There’s nothing strange in that.” 

“No, nothing; hut, above the thicket, 

Somehow it seemed to me that God 

Somewhere had just relieved a pickxit.” Bret Harte. 

. 233. VIETBE. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, the bridal of the earth ami sky, 
the dew shall v/eep thy fall to-night ; for thou must die. Sweet rose, wiiose 
hue,, angry and brave, bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, tby root Is ever in 
its grave, and thou must die. Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
a box where sweets compacted lie, my music shows ye have your closes, 
and all must die. Only a sweet and virtuous soul, like seasoned timber, 
never gives; but though the whole world turn to coal, then elrieily lives. 

• Gmrge IlerherL 
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FKEEDOM OF, INFLECTION*. 

Frohkm ,L F. I'racti.se selections with siiuple conversational 
tlexi])ility 5 also practise the same extract in a variety of ways, with 
changes in point of view, situation, ami purpose. 

234 Twist ye, twine ye ! even so, mingle shades of joy and woe, 

Hope and and peace and strife, in the thread of human life. 

Frojti Ovy MannerlngJ*^ — — 

235. A MOBEST WIT. 

A suPEiiCiLious nabob of the east, haughty, being great, i3urse-proud, 
being rich, a governor, or general, at the least, I liave forgotten which, 
had in his family almmble youth, who went from England in his patron’s 
suite, an unassuming boy, and in truth a lad of decent parts and good 
repute. This youth had sense and spirit ; hut yet, with all his sense, ex- 
cessive diffidence obscured Iiis merit. 

One day at table, flushed with pride and wine, his honor, proudly free, 
severely merry, conceived it would be vastly fine to crack a joke upon Iiis 
secretary. Young man,” he said, by what art, craft, or trade did your 
father gain a livelihood?” He was a saddler, sir,” Modestus said, 
“ and ill his time was reckoned good.” A saddler, eh! and taught you 
Greek instead of teaching you to sew! Pray why did your father not 
make a saddler of you?” 

Each parasite then, as in duty hound, the joke applauded, and the 
laugh went round. At length Modestus, bowing low, said (craving pardon, 
if too free he made), Sir, by your leave, I fain would know your father’s 
trade.” “My father’s trade! By heaven, that’s too bad! My father’s 
trade? Why, blockhead, are j on mad? My father, sir, did never stoop 
so low, he was a gentleman, I’d have you know.” “ Excuse the liberty 
I take,” Modestus said, with archness on his brow, “'Pray, why did not 
your father make a gentleman of you?” 

236 Hamlet. 0 that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter I O God! O God! 

How weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me ail the uses of this world ! 

Fie on’t! O fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 

But two mouths dead ! nay, not so much, not two ; 

So excel lent a king ; that' was, . to this, , 
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Hypej'iini to a natyr; ,so loving to my niothor, 

That lie might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember? why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of ai)petifce had grown 

By w'ljat it fed on ; and yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on’t, — Frailty, tliy name is woman! — 

A little month ! or ere those f>hoes were old 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 

Like Kiobe, all tears; — wdiy she, even she, — 

0 God ! a beast, that \vauts discourse of reason, 

Wnuld have mourned longer,— -married with my uncle, 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules; within a month, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in Iier galled eyes, 

She married. 0 most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good! — 

But break, my heart, for I xnust hold my tongue! 

Miter Hobatio, Makcelltjs, and Bebstakdo. 

Horatio, Hail to your lordship I 

Hamlet I am glad to see you well ; — 

Horatio, or I do forget myself. 

Horatio* The same, my lord, arxd your poor servant ever. 
Hamlet Sir, my good friend ; Til change that name with you : 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Marcellus? 

Marcellus, My good lord, — 

Hamlet I am very glad to see you. (To Bernardo.) Good 
even, sir. 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Horatio. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Hamlet I would not hear your enemy say so, 

Hor shall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself ; I know you are no truant 
But w^hat is your affair in Elsinore? 

We ’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

, Horatio. My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral. 
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Hamlet I pray tliee, do not mock me, felloW'-studenfc; 
i think it was to see iny mother’s wedding. 

Horatio, Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon, 

Hamlet Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral baked-ineats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio : 

My father, — methinks I see luy father. 

Horatio, Where, my lord? 

Hamlet. In my mind’s eye, Horatio, 

Horatio, I saw him ■— once, he was a goodly king. 

Hamlet He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again, 

Horatio, My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Hamlet Saw! wdio? 

Horatio. My lord, the king, yonr father. 

Hamlet, The king my father! 

Horatio, Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Hamlet For God’s love, let me hear. 

Horatio. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellas and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, eap-a-xx'*, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them; thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within Ixis truncheon’s length; whilst they, distili’d 
Almost to jelly with tlxe act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And I with them the third night kept the watch; 

Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 

The apparition comes: I knew' yonr father; 

TheH(‘. hands are not more like. 

Hamlet But where was this? 




Marcellus. My lord, upon tlie pUitforni wiioro wo \\'alch’d, 

Hamlet Did j’-ou iiol speak to it? 

llovaiw. ■ My lord, 1 did ; 

But aTiswer made it none; yet once methoiigiit 
It lifted up its liead, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak: 

But even tlien tlie morning cock crew loud, 

And at the sound it slirunk ill haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

Hamlet. ’Tis very strange. 

Horatio. As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true; 

And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Hamlet Indeed, indeed, sirs, hut this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night? 

Marcellus and Bernardo. We do, my lord. 

Hamlet Arm’d, say you? 

Marcdhis and Bernardo. Arm’d, my lord. 

Hamlet From top to toe? 

Marcellus and Bernardo. My lord, from head to foot, 
Hamlet Then saw you not his face? 

Horatio. O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 

Hamlet What, look’d he frowningly? 

Horatio. A countenance more 

In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham let Pale, or red ? 

Horatio. Hay, very pale. 

Hamlet And fix’d his eyes upon you? 

Horatio. Most constantly, 

Hamlet I would I had been tliere. 

Horatio. It would have much amazed you. 

Hamlet Yery like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

Horatio. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 
Marcellus and Bernardo. Longer, longer. 

Horatio. Hot when I saw’t. . 

Hamlet His beard was grizzled! no? 

Horatio. It was as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. ‘ 

Hamlet I will watch to-night; 

Perchance ’t will walk again, ; 
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Horatio^ I warrant it will. 

Hamlet If it assume my, noble father’s person, 

I’il speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue, 

1 will requite your loves. So fare you well ; 

Upon the platform ’twixt eleven and twelve 
ni visit you. 

AIL Our duty to your honor. [Exeunt 

Hamlet Your loves, as mine to you; farewell. 

Aly father’s spirit in arms! all is not well; 

I doubt some foul play; would the night were come! 

Till then sit still, my soul; foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. [Exit 

Shakespeare* 

XXIX. lUTEElTALB OF PITOH. 

A !KOTHER element of conversational form which is less often 
recognized, hut which is very important, is changes of 
pitch between words or phrases. Intervals are the movst variable 
and free element of delivery, and hence their function or meaning 
is the most difficult to define. 

Probably the first meaning observed is that which has already 
been found; it sim})ly shows a change or departure of the mind 
from conception to conception. It shows also animation or 
exultation of any kimi ; it reA^eals, too, a change of feeling, or 
point of view, or degree of control. 

Note, for exaniple, in the following extract how Viewer,’ ^ sky,’ 
^ wunter,’ and tluii oljjects of attention are by joyous exultation 
put in different parts of the voice. 

237 Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, no winter in tliy year ! 

Oh! could I lly, I’d fly with thee! we’d make, with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er tlie globe, attendants on the spring. 

To the Cuckoo.'* 


Jjoyan^ 
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The animation, however, is not always geiitle; if wo compare 
this with the next extract, we find that there is Iierc a greater 
change of pitcli, much more abrupt; and the fact that we put 
^ hills,’ ‘caves,’ and ‘rooks’ all on different pitches makes the 
thought far more emphatic. It shows not only the cleariK‘ss 
and vividness of the thought, but it shows also the degree of 
excitement, the intensity and earnestness of the speaker. 

238 Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks 
Ere I own a usurper, I’ll couch with the fox; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me. 

In these lines we find also that clianges of pitcli liave close 
correspondence to inflections. In the change between ‘caves’ 
and ‘rooks,’ for example, the inteiwals may be abrupt or slow, 
short or long, — in fact, they may vary in the same ways as the 
inflections themselves. 

As in case of length of inflection, tlie extent of the cliange of 
pitch and the length of time between the two pitches is a 
measure of self-control and dignity. Read, for example, an ex- 
cited passage in two ways, with and without great clianges of 
pitch, and see how dignifled it can be made on the one hand, or 
how degraded on the other ; or note the wide extent of pitch 
which can be introduced into a most dignified passage. 

When there is a rejmtition of a word, as in tlie next illustra- 
tion, if it is used merely in a representative way, — that is, if it 
merely stands for sound, — there i>s no change of jiitch ; but if 
it stands for a new idea, an increase of intensity in feeilug or 
passion, then there is change of pitch. 

239 Glaxo, clang! The massive anvils ring. 

Clang, clang ! A hundred hammers swing. 

Again, where the mind is kept sustained upon oijo idea and 
hi the same eniotional state, as in the next illustratiou, there is 
definite touch and attack, but tliere is little change pitch. 

.240 MejKiuly, merrily^ mingle they, “waken, lortls and ladies gayd” 
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But., wliei'e Ibere is a cliango in tlie degree ol passion or au 
increase in intensity or excitement,, tlioiigli the same words may 
be repea, ted, still tlie change of pitch is quite marked, as in the 
following illustration : — 

241 anus! to arms! to arms!’’ they cry; ‘‘grasp the shield and 

draw the sword; lead us to Philippi’s lord; let us conquer him ordie! ” 

Again, in the extract from ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,” the attention 
of the min<l is on the flag ; there is no change of attention with 
its ‘silver stars’ or ‘ crimson bars,’ which merely contribute to 
the sustaining and vivifying of' the picture in the mind ; hence 
there is very little change of pitch. But when we come to ‘ the 
sun at noon looked down,’ there is a great change of thought, 
conceptions, and ideas, and we have more change of pitch. 

242 FoiiTY flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind ; the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Thus change of pitch is due to the variation or the movement of 
the mind from one situation or idea to another. It shows the 
relation of an idea to another that has already been uttered. We 
can also see that tliere is a difference in meaning between in- 
tervals and infection. Change of pitch is more the variation of 
the thought or situation, while the increase in the length or the 
abruptness of inflections means greater control of the will over 
the light and feeling, increased earnestness, or deshe to doruinate 
the attention of another mind. Change of pitch is thus the ex- 
pression of the rational in man. Whenever there is an increase 
in the intensity of the thinking or the reasoning, change of pitch 
is present ; whenever there is a mere increase of force without 
any stimulation of the thinking, or a mere repetition of a sound, 
then there is a tendency to eliminate changes of pitch. 

Hence, change of pitch is one of the most dignified of all 
forms of emf.4iasis. If ive take any passage, no matter how ex- 
cited, and ex|.fress its moaning by changes of pitch rather than by 
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loudness or e.ven lengtli or abruptness of iidieetion, we irau, bj 
using this means, at once lift tbe passage into dignity and noble- 
ness./ Besides it is chiefly by change'-''o£ pit(4:i/tbatimige of ■ 
is secured. Intlcctioii is cliange of pitch in the \^o\vc‘i, but ii]fle(> 
tioii alone 3 iiay be found with a narrow eomj^ass of voice. Too 
great length of inflection would be deleterious to the dfignity of 
a thong] it, especially in certain delicate lyrics, ihit th(»re is no 
form of composition, however serious, however solemn, however 
tender and delicate, wdiich is not elevated, ennobled, andintensi- 
fled by elianges of pitch between its ideas. Ill us clmngi^ of jiitch 
is associated with all noble emphasis and with all nolile tliinking. 
Inflection without changes of pitch loses its meaning. Inflec- 
tions and change of pitch slmuid alwaj^s go together; by their 
co-operation they give rise to form. The wnlei* tin* range, the 
greater the dignity and free ])lay of thought and emotion. 

All sorts of pieces and extracts, tlie most delicate and subtle 
especially, should be practised with the widest |>rjssible rangi*, in 
order to develop the flexibility of the voice, and to e<.)-orfUiiate 
change of pitch witli change of ideas. 

Frohleni LVI. Read a simple passage and preserve its char- 
acter, yet read it so as to be heard by a large niimher, and increase 
its intensity by intervals and inflections, but without increase of 

243. AG-JTEB. 

I SAW her in childhood — a bright gentle tiling, 

Like tbe dawn of the morn, or the <lews of tbe spring: 

The daisies and hare-bells her playmates all day; 

Herself as light-hearted and artless as tliey. 

I saw her again — a fair girl of eighteen, 

Fresh glittering with graces of rahul and of mien. 

Her speech was all music; like moonlight she shone; 

The envy of many, the glory of one. 

Years, years fleeted over — I stood at her foot: 

The bud had grown blossom, the blossom was fnitt, 

A dignified mother, her infant she bore ; 

.And look’d, I thought, fairer than ever before. 
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I saw lier once more — H was the day that she died ; 

Heaven^ s light was arouad her, and Grod at her side; 

'No wants to distress her,, no fears to appal — 

O then, I felt, then she was fairest of all ! JI. F. Lyte. 

Problem LVIL Contrast words used imitatively or representa- 
tively with words in the same line used as the expression of think- 
ing, and note the effect upon the voice. 

244 Op old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth. ; and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou slialt endure: 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: hut thou art the same, and thy 
years shall have no end. 

245 , . . The Kettle, growing mellow and musical, began to have irre- 
pressible gurglings in its throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, 
which it checked in the bud, as if it hadn^t quite made up its mind yet 
to be good company. Kow it was, that after two or three such vain 
attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, it threw off all moroseness, all 
reserve, and burst into a stream of song so cosy and hilarious, as never 
maudlin nightingale yet formed the least idea of. 

And here, if you like, the Cricket did chime in with a chirmp, chirrup, 
chirrup, of such magnitude, by way of chorus, — with a voice so astound- 
ingly disproportionate to its size as compared with the Kettle (size! you 
coxildn’t see it! ) — that if it had then and there burst itself like an over- 
charged gun, if it had fallen a victim on the spot, and cliiri-iiped its little 
body into fifty pieces, it would have seemed a natural and inevitable con- 
sequence, for which it had expressly labored. 

There was all the excitement of a race about it. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! 
Cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, hum — m — m! Kettle making play 
in the di>stance, like a great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket round the 
corner. Hum, hum, hum — m — m! Kettle sticking to him in his own 
way ; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirjx, chirp! Cricket fresher than 
ever. Hum, hum, hum — m — m! Kettle slow and steady. Chirp, 
chirp, chirp ! Cricket going in to finish him. Hum , hum, bum , — m ^ — m ! 
Kettle not to bo fiiiisbed. Until, at last, they got so Jumbled together 
in the hurry-skurry, helter-skelter of the match, that whether the Kettle 
chirped and the Cricket hummed, or the Cricket chirped and the Kettle 
hummed, or they both cliirped and both hummed, it would have taken a 
clearer head than yours or mine to decide with anything like certainty. 
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But of tills there is no doubt, that the Kettle and the Cricket, at one 
and the same moment, and by some power of amalgamation best ktiown 
to themselves, sent each his fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray 
of the candle that shone out through the window, and a long way down 
the lane. And this liglil-, bursting on a cei'tain person who, on the 
instant, approached towards it through the gloom, expressed tlio whole 
thing to him, literally in a twinkling, and cried, ‘‘ Welcome houie, old 
fellow! Welcome home, my hoy C’ Dichms. 


XXX. SXTBORDINATIOK. 

4 IM OTHER most important element of naturalness, which is 
a conihination of hotli infiection and change of pitch, is 
siihordination. Xeither good inflections alone, nor changes of 
pitch apart from inflection, can produce natural suhordination. 
This must result from a certain relationship of both to each 
other. Ill f act, ^ the form of the voice and the emphasis will 1^ 
imperfect without the co-operation of both. 

As has been shown, in speaking a simple sentence such as 
saw your father tins morning,” the voice progresses tow'ard the 
emphatic w^oi'd Hather’ by means of rising inflections and inter- 
vals ; the emphatic word lias a falling inflection from a higher 
pitcli, and the unempliaticwmrds following this have also falling 
inflections, with intervals causing each to be suecessively lower 
in pitch. (See diagram on page 119.) If, on the contrary, the 
emphatic wa)r<l has a rising inflection, the following wa)rds are 
also rising, and successively liiglier in pitch. 

Subordination gives the greatest beauty to speech. It is also 
one pf the chici elements in the expression of thought, and the 
most iinj)orlant means of seeming a greater degj-eo of empha>sis 
and dignity. 

Subordination gives the effect of a background. It slKnys 
dlscninmation and clear thinking. If the oentral idea islirouglit. 
out, ami others subordinated to it, tlie mind is led to coiaanve 
clearly and delinitely the central idea with its proper rdatioiis. 
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Subordination m the natural and effective expression of a 
mental painting of a scene. It gives, tbe background or tlie 
perspective by wbich tlie mind is enabkd to bring a scene into 
lioby. Tbe listening mind is by it given the right centre or 
point of view, and thus is awakened' to respond creatively to tbe 
successive scenes and situations. 

It is the lack of power to give subordination which, often leads 
to vulgar and declamatory methods of emphasis. In trying to 
make a word salient, and failing to get that beautiful perspective 
or modulation of tlie form or melody by subordination, there is 
necessarily an increase of force or push upon tbe emphatic word, 
and empliasis by form is destroyed. Unless tbe change of pitch 
is salient, unless it is varied, unless the unemphatic words are 
put into the background, it is impossible for us to realize the real 
centre of the mind’s attention without the use of unnecessary 
force, and a sacriiice of dignity. Ability to subordinate is also 
essential to the acquisition of range. To try to secure range by 
very long inflections or by sudden changes of pitch makes all 
results labored, constrained, and unnatmaL 

A lack of subordination is the chief cause of monotony. The 
voice gets upon one pitch and stays tliere ; even inflection alone 
cannot prevent monotony. We change from the fixed pitch not 
merely hy the saliency of the emphatic word, but by subordi- 
nating the words which are not emphatic. 

The development of subordination is dependent upon securing 
definite thinking, upon the power to .sustain attention upon one 
conception while relating others to this central idea; upon the 
flexiljillty of voice, and an ear trained to recognize tlxis eleinent 
of naturalness. 

Most of the problems which have been already stated for the 
development of range and inflection may be used as a means of 
developing subordination. To make salient certain words, and 
to put otbers in the most extreme subordination, must be the 
purpose of practice. 
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Subordination cannot bo too greatly iiiBisied npcui, or toi^ Jinicli 
exaggerated. We may Bpeak too lomlor with too muck force, 
but the greater tbe subordination, the greater tbc emphasis of 
the central idea., and the greater tlie dignity, clearness, ami 
beauty of speech. 

PivUera- LVIIL Make the emphatic word of a clause salient by 
a falling intlection, and siihordiiiatc the unernpliatic words by giving 
them the same inflection, hut shorter and upon a much lower pitch. 
Ee verse the form, and give rising inflections. 

246 Man can have the gift of life but once, for lie waited a whole 
eternity to be born, and now has a whole eternity waiting to see what he 
will do when born. __ _ Carlyle. 

Frohhni LIX. Make one word very salient by inflection, then, 
after a pause, give many words upon a lower pitch and with shorter 
inflections, for the purpose of training the ear and securing the 
power to subordinate the voice. 

247 T.HOIT art like the bird that alights and sings, 

Though the frail spray bends — for he knows he has wings. 

Vidor Huijo. 

248 We should conceive of poetry worthily, and more highly than it 
has been the custom to conceive of it. We should conceive of it n,s capable 
of higher uses, and called to higher destinies, than those which, in general, 
men have assigned to it hitherto. More and more mankind will discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to 
sustain us. Without poetry, our science will appear incoinpiete; and 
most of what now passes with us for religion and philosophy will be re- 
placed by poetry. Matthew ArnoUl. 

249, ABOU BEK ADEEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem — may his tribe increase — 

Awoke one night from a sweet dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

What writest tliouP’ The vision raised its la^ad, 
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Audj with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, The names of those who love the Ijord.’^ 

“ And is mine one? said Ahou. Nay, not so,’’ 

Replied the angel* Ahou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still; and said, I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that ioves his fellow-nien.” 

The angel wTote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great w- akening light. 

And showed the names -whom love of God had blest; 

And lo ! Ben Adhexn’s name led all the rest. 

. : . . Leigh ILimt. 

XSXL- SILENCE AS A MEANS OP EMPHASIS. 

A IS^OTIIER mode of emphasis is pause. This, especially when 
associated with infection and change of pitch, is a most 
powerful means of expression. Just what is meant by the em- 
phatic pause may l^e difficult to explain. Pauses have been shown 
to be universal characteristics of all natural speech ; hut the 
accentuation of a pause, the prolongation of silence, or especially 
the introduction of a pause in the midst of a phrase after an 
emphatic word or inilectioii, and associated with a corresponding 
change in pitch, becomes a means of emphasis. Thus pauses are 
not only an important sign of natural or conversational speech, 
but arc often the most effective means of manifesting the im- 
portance of a thought. 

The special province of the pause in emphasis is to manifest 
tlio weight of an idea. It shows that the mind not only centers 
its attention upon an idea, but that it lingers over it meditatively 
and with intense interest. Pause is an essential element -when- 
ever there is breadth of vision, Avhencver a mind sincerely tries 
to iiiaTiifest a liigher feeling. It is the most spiritual mode of 
emphasis. ‘‘ Speech is silvern, silence is golden.” A pause is 
maids only means of suggesting the infinite and the eternal. 

Like change of pitch, pause is a noble and dignhied form of 
emphasis, hut its dignity is of another kind. It is imaginative 
dignity, dignity of clmracter, dignity of emotion, dignity and 
U - 
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weight of thought. It is the strongest aiKl most reposetiil appeal 
to the deepest faculties and feelings of man. 

Pause and change of pitcli are alwajs found together; wlien- 
e’^'er there is a pause without change of pitcli^ it ineans liesltation 
and weakness. It is cha-nge of pitcli iiuited to the pause that 
furnishes the greatest power and significance; in fact, the noblest 
form of emphasis. Tliere is thus an inliniate eoniiectif)n between 
change of pitch and pause ; still their significanco can be more, 
or less distinguished. Change of }>itcii ])rimarily sliows a change 
in the attention of the mind, a variation in the progress of the 
thouglit; ])ut the ])ause shows the moral intensitj or tlie deptli 
of realization of an idea. The one manii'ests tlie variation of 
thinking; the other the spiritual weight of the idea. One gives 
clearness, definiteness, and relation ; the other gives weight and 
importance to thought. 

Pause is associated with the most dignified forms of reading* 
It is one of the most important means of expression in reading 
the Seriptoes. The more satisfactory the reading of the Bible, 
the more frequently will pauses be found iiresent. 

Pause has great significance also, liecause in all emotional 
passages there is a struggle for breath, a struggle for contrail; 
the pause suggests this struggle, and tints gives tlie miml an 
appreciation of the cause of tlie expression. Struggle witli the 
breath is the first effect emotion causes in tlie man. Wiiliout a 
pause, tlie struggle is eliminated ; the breatli cannot lie controlled 
nor can the texture of the voice be modulated ])y tlu* <*molion. 
It is thus associated with all manifestation of deep ftjciing, 

FroUem LX. Make long pauses after the empliatic words in 
some passage of deep thought, sustaining the weight of the i<lea in 
the mind, and then add the imemphatic words with such subordi- 
nation in pitch as to justify the pause. 


250 Two hands upon the breast, and lahotir’s done; 

Two pale feet crossed in rest, the race is won, 
and Afterwards:* ■ , ’ hlnah MuJoah-Vralk. 



251 Thou art, O God, tlie life and light of all this wondrous Avorld we 
see; its glow by day, its smile by night, are , but reflections caught from 
tliee. Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, and all things fair and bright 
are thine. When day, with farewell beam, delays among the opening 
clouds of even, and we can almost think we gaze through opening vistas 
into heaven, those hues that make the sun’s decline so soft, so radiant, 
JiOrd, are thine. When night, with wings of starry gloom, o’ershadows 
all the earth and skies, like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume is 
sparkling with unnumbered eyes, that sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
so grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. When youthful spring around 
us breathes, thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh, and every flower that 
summer wreathes is born beneath thy kindling eye: where’er we turn, 

thy glories shine, and all things fair and bright are thine. 

■ ' ■■iV/oore.' 

252. THE LESSOHS OF HATUEE. 

Op this fair volume which we World do name 
If w^e the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 

Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare : 

Find out his power which wildest powers doth tame, 

His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no period of the same. 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 

Or if by chance ive stay our minds on aught, 

It is some picture on the margin wrought. 

Drummond. 

263. DEDIOATIOH OP 0ETTYSBUEG- OEMETEET. 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. How we are engaged In a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation — or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated — can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are met to dedicate 
a portion of it as the final resting-place of those wb,o have given their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 
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Bill; in a larger ycjiscg wo oaniiot dedlea-te, %ve «*,aunol coiiseerate-, we 
cannot luiilow, tliis grounti. Tfie'bmvo men, living and ilead, w1j,o strug- 
gled liero, liavc consecrated it, far above our iwwer l,o add or to d,etracL 
Tlie 'world will veiy iittlo note nor long remember what we say liore; but 
it can. nevei’ forget ’^vliat they did here. 

It is for us, Lire living, rather, to be dedicated here, to the iiufniisln'-*d 
work they have thus far so nobly carried on* Itisratlierforns to be licre 
dedicated to the groat task i‘einaining before ns; that from these hononnl 
dead -we take increased devotion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that tluise 
dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation shall, under Ck>(i, have 
a new Inrtli of freedom, and that governineut of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall jiot perish from the earth* Lincoln. 

Prohlem LX1\ Show intense passion or the deep spiritual ele- 
ment of a sublime passage bj using pauses to indicate the centres 
of attention and struggle for control. 


254 Kow, men of death, work forth your will, for I can suffer, and 
be still ; and come he slow, or come he fast, It is but Death who comes at last* 

Constance in ^^Marmion.^* SeoU. 

255 O LOED, thou hast searched me, and known me* Thou knowest 
my dowmsitting and mine uprising, thou understandest my thought afar 
off. Thou searchest out my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. For there is not a W'ord in my tongue, but, lo, 0 Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and before, and 
laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful fur nie ; it 
is high, 1 cannot attain unto it* Whither shall I go from tliy spirit? Or 
whither shall I tlee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou 
art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take 
the wing.? of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold nu^ If 
Isay, Surely the darkness shall overwhelm me, and the light about me 
shall be night; even the darkness hideth not from thee, but the iklght 
sMnetli as the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 

Psalm CJJJIX 

256 Hot from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought, 

The liand that rounded PefceFs dome, 

And groined the aisles of, Christian llomf 
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Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God lie could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; — 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. . 
These temples grew as grows the grass: 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The. passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 


Emerson 


XXXII. MOVBMEHT. 

T)AUSE as a metliod of emphasis is important because it is a 
modulation of time. Time is the sphere of ail histrionic 
expression ; so it is the medium in vocal expresssion, as space 
is the medium in painting. Painting emphasizes by making an 
object salient through a suggestion of space ; but an art in time 
must emphasize by showing some means of valuing time. But 
pause is not the only means of measinring time. It belongs to 
individual words or phrases ; it is confined more or less to specific 
ideas. There is another method which does not apply so much 
to specific ideas as to clauses, sentences, and even paragraphs. 
This is what is called movement. 

Man’s means of measuring time is rhythm. Movement does 
not mean merely going slower or more rapidly ; it is a suggestion 
of the rhythmic pulsation of force. Rhythm is proportion in 
time, as symmetry is proportion in space. 

Two serious defects of vocal expression are hurry on the one 
hand, and tediousness on the other. Movement is the revelation 
of the pulsation of force in such a way as to avoid either of these 
extremes. True movement is continually varying. Sameness 
or monotony of movement is the negation of movement and the 
worst of faults. Movement is the immediate effect of the pro- 
pulsion of a living, present force, 

Ivlovement or change in the rhythmic pulsation of the voice 
is an important means of expres.sion. Man moves slowly when 
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lie carries a lieavy load, aad rapidly when ho is iroe or liglit of 
heart. So man moves slowly in the delivery el; his thought in 
proportion to his sense of its importance, its iliguity, intensity, 
and weight, or to tlio clement of control, lie nmves rapidly, on 
the contrary, over tha,t wliicli is trivial and relatively uninipor- 
taiit, and in propoj-tion to the uncontrolled exc-itement that may 
dominate lum. 

Thus movement can contrast one thouglit or sentence with 
another tliought or sentence. It can sliou' one to be weighty 
and tlie other to be liglit; one to be the point at issue, and the 
other to be illustrative or a side issue ; one to be important, and 
the other trite and familiar. It can show one part in the realm 
of the commonplace, and the other in the realm of wonder. !By 
movement, the subjective is contrasted with the objective, the 
spiritual with tlie physical, the known with the unknown, the 
insignificant with the signilicant. 

267 Akd there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The miisteriiig squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar, — 

And near, idle beat of the alarming drum, 

Boused up the soldier ere the morning star; — 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering witli white lips — The foe I they come ! they eome ! 

]\Iovement is directly expressive, as well as cxpriissive I y con- 
trast. Take for example, the first line of tlie above iliostration, 
“ Tiiei-e was mounting in hot haste.” This can be read so as to 
suggest an individual going on a hunt ; going for a doctor; going 
to give warning; to save a life; to make an escape ; as a [>aii- of 
a mock parade or play : but it can also be read so as to suggest 
that it is a part of the battle of Waterloo. Tliesc various con- 
ceptions are shown by the difference in tlie movement. It is 
chiefly the rhj4;hmic pulsation Avhich gives tlie sensii of the 
breadth of tlie situation. 
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Problem LXII. Sliow by change of . rhythm change iiisitnatioUj 
ill the nature and importance of thought, in the kind of excitement, 
depth of feeling, or in degree of control over passion. 

258 WhA'C is time? — the shadow on the dial, the striking of the 
clock, the running of the sand, day and night, summer and winter, 
months, years, centuries? These are but arbitrary and outward signs, — 
tlio measure of time, not time itself. Time is the life of the soul. If not 
this, — then tell me, what is time? 

259 By the God that made thee, Eandohih, 

Tell us what mischance hath come!’’ 

Then he lifts liis riven banner, 

And the asker’s voice is dumb. 

^^FlocJden, Field.^' Jytoun. 

260 A KINO sat on the rocky brow which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
and ships by thousands lay below, and men in nations; — all were his! 
He counted them at break of day — and when the sun set, where were 
they? And where are they? And where art thou, niy country? On 
thy voiceless shore the heroic lay is tuneless now — the heroic bosom 
beats no more! And must thy lyre, so long divine, degenerate into hands 
like mine? 

Song of the Greek.’’* Byron 

261 The friar crawled up the mouldy stair 

To liis damp cell, that he might look 
Once more on his beloved Book. 

And there it lay upon the stand, 

Oi)enI — he had not left it so. 

He grasped it with a cry; for, lo 
He saw that some angelic hand 

While lie was gone had finished it! 

Friar Jerome's BeantifiU Book," T. B, Aldrich. 

262 CuiiSED is the man that trustetli in man, and maketh flesh Ills 
arm, and whose heart depart, eth fi‘om the Lord. For he shall he like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but shall inhabit 
the parched x>l 3 'Ces in the wilderness, a salt land and not inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that Lrusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord 
is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out his roots by the river, and shall not fear when heat cometh, but his 
leaf shall be grtH.‘,n; and shall not becareful'in the year of drought, neither 
.shall ceast.‘ from yielding fruit, dcremiah, XVIL 
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ill 

Prohlem IjXIIL Contrast something familutr aiul in Iho 
■nary line of thought with something nnusiialj — something that Is 
a matter of faith or wonder. 

263 Fob now we see in a mirror, darkly; hnfc then face to face: now I 
know In part; hut then shall I know even as also I have Ijeeii known. 

First Corinthian.% XIII, 12 , 

Frohlem LXIV, Bead some description involving a conception 
of some physical movement , and by sympathetic identification 
suggest the .spirit of this movement by the voice. 

204 ISTow the -world slopes away to the afternoon sun — steady one! 
steady all ! The down grade has begun. Let the engines take, breath, 
they have nothing to do, for the law that swings worlds wdll wdiirl the 
train through. Streams of fire from the wheels, like flashes from the 
fountains; and the dizzy train reels as it swoops dowm the mountains: 
and fiercer and faster, as if demons drove tandem, engines Death and 
‘‘Disaster.”. . From dumb winter to spring in one wonderful hour; from 
Nevada’s white wdrig to creation in flower! December at morning tossing 
wild in its niight;~“ a June without warning and blown roses at night! 

^*Overl(md TnwiX ' Taylor, 

265 Listkk to the w^ater-mill; through the livelong day, lioxv the " 
clicking of its w^heel wears the hours away! Languidly the autumn wind 
stirs the forest leaves, from the fields the reapers sing, binding up their 
sheaves; and a proverb haunts my mind, as a spell is cast; “ The mill can- 
not grind with the water that is past,” Autumn winds revive no more 
leaves that once are shed, and the sickle cannot reap corn once gather(:d; 
flows the ruffled streamlet on, tranquil, deep and still; never gliding back 
again to the water-mill: truly speaks that proverb old, wdth a meaning 
vast, — “ The mill cannot grind with the water that is past.” 

^‘Jjdssoiiof the i'Fater-milU* JJottjhmj . 

266 Away, away! for the stars are forth, and oiithexmre snows of 
the valley, in a giddy trance, the moonbeams dance — come, let ns our 
comrade.s zally I 

Skater* & So7ig.** Feahody, 

267. CEOSSIHG THE BAE. 

Sunset and evening star, and one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar -when I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems txsleep, too full for .soinnl and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep turns again home. 
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Twilight and evening bell, and after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, when I eml>ark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place the flood may bear me far, 
I hope to sec my Pilot face to face when I have crost the bar. 


Tenuyttson. 


268. 0 OAPTAm MY CAPTAIH! 


() Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But, O heart! heart I heart! O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, fallen, cold and dead, 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Kise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribboiiTl wreaths — for you the shores a-crowding; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! this arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on tlie deck, you’ ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale, and still; 

Aly Captain does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage is closed and done; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! but I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, fallen cold and dead, 

*^On IJiioohi” Walt Whitman. 

269 A FOOL, a fool ! — I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ; — a miserable world ! — 

As I do live by food, I mot a fool, 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms. 

In good set t-erms, — and yet a motley fool. 

‘‘Good morrow, fool!” quoth I: “Ho, sir,” quoth he, 

“ Call me not fool, till Heaven hath sent me fortune,” 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, “ It is ten o’clock. 

Thus may w'e see,” quoth he, “how the world wags, 

’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so from hour to hour. we ripe and ripe, 
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And then from hour to honr we rot ami rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale.’* When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on. the time, 

■lly lurjgs began to erow like chanticleer, 

That fools shonld he so deex)-conteinplativ0; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial — O no])le fool! 

A worthy fool I Motley’s the only wear. 

Shakespeare, 


XXXllL TEXTURE AUB TONE-COLOB. 

270 Some murmur when their sky is clear and wholly bright to view, 

If one small sx)eck of dark appear in their great heaven of blue: 
And some with thankful love are filled, if but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild the darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, in discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, and all good things denied: 

And hearts in poorest huts admire how Love has in their aid, 

Love that not ever seems to tire, such rich provision made. 

Trench, 

A NY change or modulation of the voice may be made a means 
^ of expression l>y being made salient in relation to thought 
or feeling. The possible changes seem infinite, but may be 
reduced to a few eleinentals, each of which discharges a s|>ecific 
function in expression. The modulation of the texture and color 
of the voice reveal the tenderness and delicacy of feeling. It 
emphasizes changes of emotion and sympatliy. 

; Tone-color is the emotional modulation of resonance. Itcs- 
J, onance is the result of synipathetic vibrations in tlie production 
of tone; a voice is resonant in proportion to the richness of its 
over-tones. On the one hand the resonance of the voice is the 
source of the gi’catest pleasure to the lieai-er, and on the oihuY 
hand the destruction, or pervei*sion of the harmony of the sympa- 
thetic vibrations or over-tones causes faults of voice*, and. is 
always associated witli tlie most disagreeable of all qualities. 
The resonance of the voice is capable of almost infinitt,^ vari- 
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atloli and modulation* Among the man j causes of these changes, 
tlie chief is the diffusion of emotional energy througli the muscles 
of the body, especially those controlling the breath. Thus emo- 
tion changes the texture of the muscles, and necessarily the 
resonance of tlie voice. As every pait of a violin vi],>rates sym- 
pathetically, the heauty of the tone depending upon the texture 
of the wood, so the beauty and resonance of tlie voice are caused 
by the modulation texture of the muscles by emotion. 

If any one doubts the iiiduence of the expres>sive actions of 
the body over the voice, let him try an illustration suggested by 
Dr. Taylor in his book, “ Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind.” Laugh heartily, then keep all the ordinary vocal 
conditions the same as nearly as possible, and draw down tlie 
corners of the mouth into the attitude of displeasure, and then 
laugli again 5 the result wdll convince any one. This change is 
more extreme and harsh than the ordinary contrasts and natural 
changes in true vocal expression. But though ordinary changes 
are more subtle, they are none the less real. Every emotion 
causes a texture of the muscles peculiar to itself. Love softens 
the muscles and so the voice ; anger hardens the muscles, and so 
makes harsh the tone. Thus resonance is simply the material of 
tone-color. Tone-color is only its emotional modulation ; at least 
that is the sense in which the word is here used. 

While the resonance of the violin is fixed and constant, the 
resonance of the voice is continually being modulated by emo- 
tion. Hence, tone-color, or the modulation of this resonance, is 
one of the most important means of vocal expression. It is, 
however, the most unconscious and the least voluntary of all 
modes of vocal expression. A mechanical, artificial, or even 
delilxu'ative use of tone-color is often offensive, as wdi on a clergy- 
man, in rerulering the Litany, in some imaginary transition goes 
down suddeniy into sepulchral tones, and tries to make it very 
imiiressive and solemn. Thus the least meclianical of modes can 
be made the most artificiak 
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Tone-color h most subtle aiul uncoiiseious ; it emrnot lu^ rej^'u- 
latccl by rule. Hence it is entirely ' ovcrlookisd in ineeiiauical ^ 
ami artiilciai systems of elocution, sncli as that of ItuHli. It is tiie 
erowiiliii^- .niory, bowevi'T, of true vocal art. It., is tliat iu vocal 
exjuession wiiieb reveals culture ami imagination, noblene.ss of 
vision, ami delicac}" of feeling. It is tlie least inlellectooi of all 
modes of (unpbasis. It is not a means of manifesting the idea 
which is the centre of attention and the logical sequence of 
thought. It reveals rather the sympathy and point of view. 

As a mode of emphasis it is emotional, — a change in the texture 
or color of the voice shows a change in the emotional conditionB 
or situations. It manifests the man’s point of view, tbe relations 
of the truth he utters to his ideals and his character; it expresses 
his sympatlietic response to thought. 

The function of tone-color is most important. A change in 
texture and a change in color may suggest marvellous (changes 
in situation, and even tlie chai'acter of the subject of the mind’B 
contemplation. ISTot only so, hut it is always used in connection 
with the other modes of emphasis and displaces none tliat are 
sufficiently iiohle and dignified, ideal and suggestive. 

Notice how Shakespeare expresses the two lines of jjasslon 
swaying Queen Catlierine. Not only is each ma<le more em- 
phatic by contrast with the other, but the immediate grasp of 
each situation in direct contrast enables tlie reader to express 
each more easily. 

271 Queen Catherine, Pbat you keeji your way; 

When you are called, return. oSTow the Lord help me; 

They vex me past my patience ! Pray you pass on. 

Frohlem ZXV, Bead and enter into definite sympathy with 
each successive situation, and allow the texture of the voice to 
change so as to emphasize strongly the contrasts the author wishes 
to make. 

272 Fatitek! I see a gleaming. light ; O say, wduit may it bu? 

But the fatlwT answ^ered never auvord, a froze a corpse was he. 
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27;3 A LITTLE si>ring liad lost its way amid the grass and fern; a x^ass- 
ing stranger scooped a well, where weary men might turn ; he walled it 
in, and Imng with care a ladle at the brink: he thought not of the deed 
he did, but judged that toil might drink. He passed again — and lo ! the 
well, by summers never dried, had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
and saved a life beside. 

274 Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian sxnrit frozen in your veins, 
that ye do crouch and cower like base-born slaves beneath your master’s 
lash? O comrades! warriors! Thracians! if we must fight, let us fight 
for ourselves ; if we must slaughter, let us slaughter our oppressors ; if we 
must die, let us die under the open sky, by the bright waters, in noble, 
honorable battle.” Kellogg. 

275 The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. 


276 They grew in beauty side by side, they filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed far and wide, by mount, and stream, and sea. 

Graves of a HousehokV^ Mrs, Heymns, 

277 When the tide comes in, at once the shore and sea begin together 
to be glad. What the tide has brought no man has asked, no man has 
sought: what other tides have had the deep sand hides away; the last bit 
of the wrecks they wrought was burned up yesterday. 

When the tide goes out, the shore looks dark and sad with doubt. The 
landmarks are all lost. For the tide to turn, men patient wait, men rest- 
less yearn. Sweet channels they have crossed, in boats that rocked with 
glee, stretch now bare stony roads that burn and lead away from sea. 

When the tide comes in in hearts, at once the hearts begin together to 
be glad. What the tide has brought they do not care, they have not 
sought, all Joy they ever had the new joy multiplies ; all x>aiii by which it 
may be bought seems paltry sacrifice. 

When the tide goes out, the hearts are wrung with fear and doubt: all 
trace of joy seems lost. Will the tide return? In restless questioning 
tliey yearn with hands unclasped, uncrossed, they weep, on separate ways. 
All ! darling, shall we ever learn love’s tidal hours and days? 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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\OOXh EXPliEBSlOK. 


Problem L2{, VL Sliow l.)y the texture and color of tlie voice the 
difference betwcxni the objective and the subjective, the literal and 
tlie^dgiarative, or the splritimL 

278 Oo]ii:E d.own, ye graybeard mariners, unto the wasting shore! 

The morning wimis are u}), — the gods hid me to dream no more. 
Come, tell me whither I must sail, what peril, there may l)e. 

Before I take riiy life in hand and venture out to sea! 

‘‘We may not tell th.ee wliere to sail, nor what the dangers are; 
Each sailor soundeUi for himself, each hath a separate star: 

Each sailor sonndetli for himself, and on the awful sea 
What we have learned is ours alone; we may not tell it theed^ 

Come back, O ghostly mariners, ye who have gone before! 

I dread the dark impetuous tides; I dread the farther shore. 

Tell me the secret of the waves; say what my fate shall be — 

Quick! for the mighty winds are up, and will not wait for me. 

“Hail and farewell, 0 voyager! thyself must read the waves; 

What we have learned of sun and storm lies with us in our graves: 
What we have learned of sun and storm is ours alone to know. 

The winds are blowing out to sea, take up thy life and go,” 

.Ellen M, Biiichimon. 

270 The day is dark and the night to. him that would search their 
heart, no lips of cloud that will part, nor morning song in the liglit: only, 
gazing alone, to him wild shadows are shown, deep under deep unknow'ii, 
and height above unknown height. .. . 

The sky leans dumb on the sea aweary with all its wings — and oh! 
the song the sea sings is dark everlastingly. Our past is clean forgot, our 
present is and is not, our future’s a sealed seed-plot, and what lK,itwixt 
them are we‘? We who say as we go, “Strange to tlunk by the way, 
whatever there is to know, that we shall know one day.” JkmeftL 


280 The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and 
he thought within liimself, saying, What shall 1 do, because I have not 
where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This will I do: I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow all my corn and my 
goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take tliiiie ease, eat, drink, be merry. Jkit (fod said 
unto him, Thoii fool, this night is thy soul required of thee; atid the 
things which thou hast prepared, AVhose shall they he? So is he that 
layetli up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God* And he said 
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unto his disciples, Therefore say I unto you, Be not anxious for your life, 
what ye shall eat; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 021, For the 
life is more than the food, and tlie body than the raiment. Consider the 
ravens, that they sow not, neither reap; which have no store-chamber 
nor barn; and God feedeth them: of how much more value are ye than 
tlie birds ! And which of you by being anxious can add a cubit unto his 
statun;? If then ye are not able to do even that whicli is least, why are 
ye anxious concerning the rest? Consider the lilies, how they grow: they 
toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, Even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so clothe 
the grass in the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, how much more shall he clothe you, G ye oHittle faith? 

SXXIV. rOEOE AND hOUBMSB. 

TAMPHASIS lias been defined as ‘‘a greater stress of voice 
placed upon a word or syllable.” Tliis, however, except 
when stress is used in the sense of touch, is an undignified form 
of emphasis. To emphasize l)y merely increasing the stress of 
voice upon a word is the way a dog emphasizes a bark or agrowd. 
It is a mode of emphasis common to all ranters aiid demagogues. 
The use of loudness or a thrust of force is a method employed 
by undisciplined and uncultured men. 

Hamlet’s speech to the players, the noble words of Henry 
Fifth at Ilarfieui*, or the most dignified, sentences of a prince 
or king, delivered witli mere stress are made those of a vulgar 
clown. Loudness is a purely physical element, and does not 
manifest thought. It is not even the chief means by which a 
speaker makes himself lieard. Support, purity of tone, good 
vocal <|uantity, changes of pitch between words, resonance, and 
distinct articulation are much more important. 

Emphasis ])y loudness is an appeal to the animal instinct. It 
is expressive of anger, uncontrolled excitement, and the loww 
emotions. But inflection, changes of pitch, pause, and move- 
ment appeal to the rational nature of man. The extension of 
the conversational melody or form is the most dignified and 
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Esosl. noritiai iiietliod of emphasis. Iti proportion to the flignity 
of any cliaraeier, llic sincerity and iioWeriess of ai},y liiiman 
being, will liaise elemcmis predominate ov<.‘r londness am! mere 
force? ill delivery. In pro|iorthm in the nobleness of an <?nmlion 
or thought, we iiml a tendency to a<a*entnaie these elmncmts. 
SiKrh a inetliod of (unpiiasis is appropriate to all forms of litm'a- 
inn?, dim highest is not degraded but exalted by it; the mos} 
sublime? and most tender arc made more noble. 

Force and loudness, liowever, degrade any form of literature 
which is not already low. These inodes of einpliasis, therefore, 
are used ]>y undignihed characters, and manifest that wliicdi, is 
degjracled. Such methods, therefore, arc only appropriate in the 
dramatic representation of that which is ignoble. They may be 
adopted by an actor or a reader to show a moment of uncon- 
trolled passion, where there is no appeal to reason but an aim to 
awaken fear or to dominate another by force; to contrast a 
vulgar man with one who is noble.. But even here they must 
be only suggestive. Loudness of itself will divert and not win 
attention. Its tise as a mode of emphasis must l>e rare. 

FroUem LXVII. Give a noble speech first with stress and force, 
as directed in many books on elocution, then give it with a simple 
natural tone, accentuating the inflections, anti extending the 
changes of pitch, range, and pauses, and note the difference, 

2S1 Speak the speech, I pray you, as I proiiounce(i it to you, >— trip- 
pingly on the tongue; hut if you mouth it, as many of oar players do, i 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Kor do not saw the air too 
much with yom hand, thus; hut use all gently: for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must aequij*e 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 

282 CoxBiBEE all that lies in that one word, PastI What a pathetic, 
sacred, in every sense jpoeiie, meaning is implied iu it; a meauliig growing 
ever the clearer, the farther we recede in Time, — the mare of that same 
Past we have to look through ! . . . History, after all, is the true Poetry; 
Reality, if rightly interpreted, is grander than Piciion ; nay, even in tlie 
right interpretation of Reality and History does genuine Poetry consist. 
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Frohlem. LXVIJI. Take the speech of a queen or a prince and 
see how easily the dignity may, be , destroyed by the use of force 
as a means of emphasis; and how indignation can be giTen by 
pause, indeeiion, and change of pitch without losing the character. 

28:] I wiLi. not tarry ; no, nor ever more, tipon this business my ap- 
pearance make in any of their courts. 

Queen Catherine in '’’■Henry VlllH Skahesjicetret 

284 Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 

Or close tlie wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the hiast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage. . , . 

Hold, hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height! — on, on, ye noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof I 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have ill these parts from morn till even fought, 

And. sheathed their swords for lack of argument. . . , 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge 

Cry — Heaven for Harry! England! and Saint George! 

"Henry J'.’* 

Prohlem LXIX. Show how an ignoble speech may be ennobled 
by giving it the emphasis by form and inflection; and show also 
the difference in expression between anger and indignation. 

285 IbvEE, trembling coward! there I throw my gage. 

286 lIolHpur. I’le keep them all, — by Heaven! he shall not have a 
Scut of them: no, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not: I’ll keep 
them, by this hand! _ __ 

2S7 If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat oxen waiting for the 
butcher’s knife: if ye are nnm, follow me! strike down yon sentinel, and 
gaiii the .nioinitaiii-passes, and tliere do bloody work as did your sires at 
old Thormopyhe! , , 

in 
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id88 “ Halt ! ome more came the voice of <lrea4 ; 

Hall I or your blood be on yoiu* head!’’ 

Frohlem LXX. Sliow how a noble passage may be perverted 
by loudness and force, and how the most exquisite passage may be 
cmpluisized hy form without perverting its spirit. 


289, A LOST LOVE. 

I MEET thy pensive, moonlight face; Ihy thrillmg voice I bear; 

And foriner lioiirs and scenes retrace, too .fleeting, and too dear! 

Then sighs and tears flow fast and free, though noim is nigh to share; 
And life has naught ])eside for me so sweet as tliis despair. 

There are crush’d hearts that Avill not break; and mine, methinks, is one; 
Or thus I should not weep and wake, and thou to slumber gone. 

1 little thought it thus could be in days more sad and fair — 

That earth could have a place for me, and thou no longer tliere. 

Yet death cannot our hearts divide, or make thee less my own: 

’Twore sweeter sleeping at thy side than watching here alone. 

Yet never, never can we x>art, while Memory holds her reign; 

Thine, thine is still this withex'hl heart till we shall meet again. 

II, F, Lyta, 


XXSV. MODES or EMEHABIS, 

rpiIERE are many ways by which a word or plirase may l>e 
made salient, or an idea empliatic. Among these tlie most 
important have been discussed: inliectioii, change of pifxds, 
pau>se, movement, texture, and tone-color. These express men- 
tal, imaginative, or emotional activity. There are ofJicrs which 
show merely physical action, that tend to degrade thought, such 
as stress, loudness, and muscular force. 

Rarely, if ever, is one of the true q^sychic modes of emplnisis 
found isolated from tlie others. They are found in fn^e and 
complex combination ; often all of them are present at tlu) same 
time. Each of them manifests some special aspect of tlu^ human 
being; some, degree of earnestness, or intensity ; some, special 
action or attitude of the man. 
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It Ls keipfxil in tlie development of emphasis to aiialji^e and 
study each nK)dc separately, ajid to practise extracts that illus- 
trate (.‘ach oE tlieui sc^parately and successively, in order to realize 
and develop the special expressive power of each, lliis practice 
d(?volops these A'arious forms and secures an increased yocahiilary 
of vocal actions. 

It, is well also 1o }>ractice occasionally some of the undignified 
modes of emphasis in contrast with the nobler inodes, in order 
to dev(ih>p a sense of their nature and jfiace in expression, and 
also to make us realize the effectiveness of iiifiection, change of 
pitch, pause, and tone-color, as compared with mere force and 
volume of voice. 

When the practice of all tliese various modes is neglected, 
there is a tendency to di’ift into a monotonous use of one form of 
emphasis ; one mode is exaggerated, and that generally the most 
undignified one. But even the noblest of these modes, when 
used to the exclusion of the others, will deteriorate into an arti- 
ficial and ineffective mannerism. Many have lost the use of the 
several modes of expression through neglect, and have become 
totally unconscious of th em as natural modes of emphasis. Train- 
ing stimulates and awakens what is latent; it builds upon 
nature ; it develops native’s highest possibilities according to her 
own laws and principles. 

Artistic power is not the necessary result of mere artistic 
impulses; a sense of correct form' must be awakened, and the 
ability to manifest this form, must be developed. Practice is 
requisite to master the use of ail the modes of expression, but 
their employment shouhl be spontaneous and natural, and in 
accordance the requirements of the thought. Therefore 
training is ])reiiminary to expression. We may be analytic, and 
exaggerate in consciousness one specific element in training, but 
in the act <d’ expression tliere must be harmonious co-operation. 

inhid, fm* example, except in practice for a special aim or 
necsl, sliouhl m.it dwell too much upon the length of inflections 
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or tlio degree uf i'heir iiLraptiiOSs. .TJa; JiUeiiUon \n ex|»r<‘ssi<>ri 
must Ijc upon tIioprogi*t3ss of tlio ideas. I’ljere must fje de^^elopcMl 
an liistiiictive eoomiarnl of form and teeliineal misniN, aiid lire 
mind III list ]h 3 cojieenirated upon lire central idoas; otlrcanvise 
tliere will 1'H3 self-consciousness and artificiality. Hut tliis facility 
in tlie employ nient of teclinical actions can only l>c guinerl hy 
the fait] did practice of definite and. adetpiale exercises. 

There arc three general ways liy whicli enr]jhasis may he 
improved. First, jiy developing flexibility ami responsiveness of 
the voice so that every act of the mind or change of altitmhi 
shall cause a change in the voice. Second, hy ae(|uirlng the use 
of all the natural modes of emphasis and ]>y <leveiopi!ig the 
ahility to distinguish those wdiich are noble from those which are 
ignoble in significance. Third, by cultivating the penotrative 
instinct or the projrer method of the mind in thinking; by se- 
curing earnestness, sincerity^, and simplicity ; in short, by devel- 
oping. tlie right action of the powers concerned, in exprcBsion. 

Let t],ic student take the extracts and problems already given 
and practice them with each mode of emphasis succt^ssively, and 
also with various coral dilations of these modes. Such practice 
is helpful, because it does not confine the student to one modt^ 
and cause liim to become conventional and artificial, but awakens 
his instincts, and gives him consciousness of his powers and con- 
trol over his natural modes of expression. 

Frohlem LXXL Render some strong passage by the Iiarmoni- 
ous union of all possible modes of emphasis, and also show that 
by using any one mode exclusively the lb ought may not only lose 
its force and beauty, but may be rendered obscure and indefinite. 

290, EPILOOXTE TO ABOLAHBO. 

A,t the luidniglit, in the silence of the slcep-tirne, 

Wlion yon set your fancies freQ, 

Will tliey pass to where — by death, fools think, imjirisoxied — 

Low he lies who once so loved yon,, whom y<,)u loved so, 
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oil to lov<‘. so, lie so loved, yefeso mistaken! 

AVliJit liad I on eartli to do 
Witli the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 

Like tlie. aimless, helpless, hopeless, .did I drivel, 

Being who? 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
jSTever tioubted clouds would break, 

K’ever dreamed, tiiougli right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held "we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

Ho, at noonday, in the battle of man’s work-time, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forwa,rd, breast and back as either should be, 

Strive and thrive ! ” cry, Speed, — fight on, fare ever 
There as here!’^ 

B^'owiiing. 

Froblem LXXIL Contrast passages entirely different, and show 
that the modes of emphasis and all the various elements of vocal 
expression must also vary according to the character of the thought. 


291. A BEAD MAH’B MBBSAG-E. 

He who died at Azaii sends this, to comfort faithful friends. 

Faithful friends I It lies, I know, pale and cold, and still as snow; 
and you say, Abdullah^ a deadF^ weeping at its feet and head, lean 
see your fahing tears, I can hear your sighs and prayers; yet I smile and 
whisper this, I am not the thing you kiss ; cease your wail and let it lie, 
It %vas mine ; — it is not I ! ” Sweet friends ! what the women lave for its 
last bed in the grave w^as a hut which I am quitting — ^vas a garment, no 
more fitting — was a cage, wherefrom, at last like a bird, my soul hatli 
past. XjOvc the inmate, not the room, the wearer, not the garb — the 
plume of the eagle, not the bars whicn kept him from the splendid stars. 
Loving friends! be wise and dry straightway every weeping eye! What 
you lift upon the bier is not worth a single tear; His a simple sea-shell, 
one out of which the pearl is gone; the shell is nothing — leave it there 
— the pearl, tlm soul, the ail is here! *Tis aii earthen pot, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid that treasure of His treasury — a mind that 
loved Him; let it be! Let the shard be^earth’s once more, since the gold 
goes to Ills store! Allah glorious, Allah good, now Thy world is under- 
stood I How^ the long, long wonder ends; yet you weep, myfooUsh Mends, 
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wbiie llio mvdi you say is dead’^ hi unspoken bliss iisstoad lives ami loves 
you; — lostj His trae^ for anj^ light that shines with you; hut. In that llglit' 
you do not see, raised to full felicity, in a perfect Ihiradisc, and a life 
which never dies. Farewell friends! yet not farewell: where I arn you 
too shall, dwell; I am, gone beyond your face,, a inouieni’s march, u. Hiugle 
pac«% When you come \Yhere I have stepped, you will ■woiM,!er why you 
wept: you will see by true life taught, that hem is all, tiiul there Is nought. 
Weep a while, if you are fain, sunshine still must follow rain, only 7iot at 
death ; for death now', I see, is that long breath wliich our souls draw 
wdien they enter life that is of all life centre. Be ye certain — all seerus 
love viewed from Allah’s seat above; be ye stout of hope, and come 
bravely onw^ai'd to your home. ^ From its happy gate my Icon sees you, 
struggling souls,” not ‘"men,” all for nameless joys decreed, which your 
■wills may stay or speed; but not one — at last — to fail, since at last Love 
must prevail. Allah, ilia Allah, yea, thou Love divine! tlioii Lord 
alway I He that died at Azan gave this — to those who made his grave, 

Edwhi Arnold, 

292 IJnbeb the sligliting light of the yellow sun of October, 

Close by the si<l(3 of the car track, a gang of Dagos 'were working; 
Pausing a moment to catch a note of their liquid Italian, 

Faintly I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial accents, 

Broken-down forms of Latin words from the Senate and Forum, 
Kow smoothed over by use to the musical lingua Komana. 

Then the thought came, why, these are the heirs of the Romans; 
These are the sons of the men who founded the empire of Oiesar; 
These are tliey whose fathers' carried the conquering eagles 
Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. 

The raee4ype persists unchanged in their eyes and proiiles and figures. 
Muscular, short and thick-set, with prominent noses, nK’alling 
Romanes rerum dominos, gentemque togatam.” 

See, Labienus is swinging a pick with rhythmical motion ; 

Tondcr one pushing the shovel might be Julius Cjesar, 

I^ean, deep-eyed, broad-browed, ami bald, a nnin of a thousand ; 
Further along stands the jolly Horatiiis Flaccus; 

Grim and grave, with rings in his ears, see Cato the Censor. 

On the side of the street, in proud and gloomy seclusion, 

Bossing the job, stood a Celt: the race enslaved by the legions, 

Sold in the markets of Rome to meet the expenses of Gujsar. 

And, as I loitered, the Celt cried -out': “'Warruk, yo Dagos!” 

Full up your shovel, Paythro, ye hathen 1 I’ll dock yees a quartlier,” 
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This lie said to tiie one who resembled the great imperator; 

Meekly the dignified Itomaii kept on patiently digging. 

Such are the changes and chances the centuries bring to the nations 
Surely the ups and downs of the world are past calculation. 
“Possibly,’* thus I thought to myself, “ the yoke of the Irish 
May In turn be lifted from us, in the tenth generation, 

Kow the Celt is on top ; hut time may bring his revenges, 

Turning the Fenian down, once more to be bossed by a Dago.” 

Hartford C'ourmit. 


XSXVL DEaUEES OF EMPHASIS. 

rpiIE word emphasis ’ is used in at least two diferent senses. 

The term is applied to the manifestation of the successive 
centres of the mind’s attention ; it namCvS the process of reveal- 
ing the method of the mind in thinkmg, the logical sequence of 
ideas through infection and other modulations of the voice. 
This usage of the word applies to the intellectual aspects of 
vocal expression in the simplest conversation as well as in the 
highest oratory. 

But the term emphasis ’ is also employed to designate some 
imusual development of this vocal form in revealing the process 
of thought, or to degrees higher than are required to manifest 
the actioBB of the mind in ordinary conversation. To use em- 
phasis ill this sense is to make the central ideas more salient; it 
enlarges the conversational form in order to show or win greater 
attention, to make manifest some deeper meaning or broader 
relation, or to give saliency to a sentence or phrase or word. 
According to this view a sentence may he spoken naturally and 
simply but without emphasis, or the same sentence may be 
spoken vith oinpliasis. 

In a]iy art it is liest to coniine a word to a specific idea, 
lienee is it not best to use the word ^ empliasis ’ as the name of 
the manii'estatiou through the voice of the sequence of the mind 
i!i thinking, Imt to employ the phrase ‘degrees of emphasis’ in 
the second senses oi‘ the enlargement of conversational form? 
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’ Empliask can l»e iiK*.rea«ed ill proportion to.'tho exteiiHioii or 
enlargement of tlie elements of conyersational foian. Tlie in™ 
flections and cbanges of pitch are lengthened, the paiiscss are 
exteinled, th(3 rliythmic movement is more varied ax^cording to 
the ilegree of earnestness or emphasis. The empliatic wortls are 
made more prominent, and those not emphatic are made more 
siil>ordinato, normally ])y greater lange of voice. 

It is important to study and to practice degrees of emphasis, 
hccanse it is the endeavor to increase tlie degree of emphasis tliat 
causes a great many faults in delivery. There is <.)ften ti tendency 
to submerge all the elements of form in mere loudness ; to throw 
all the energT into some abnormal push or swell, and to elimi- 
nate change of pitch, inflection, and range ; this tendency is tlie 
cause of rant and stilted delivery, and develops the declamatory 
and unnatural methods so common, among speakers. 

A young speaker Avho aims to correct these defects or to a\a.>id 
the formation of obnoxious maiuieiisms should read son.u3 of the 
simple, dignified passages which have been iliiistrated, with con- 
versational ease and repose, and then give them so they can he 
heard by a thousand people, being careful to increase empliasis 
by simply extending the range, length of inflection, changes of 
pitch, and pauses. 

The contrasts which have already been mentioned between 
the simplest and ])Iainest conversation and tlio largest and most 
emphatic extension of the elements of vocal form, [)reHerving 
naturalness in both cases, constitute also an important ex(a*(*lse 
for practice. 

Of course, with increase of emphasis there is inxa'casxi of 
intensity. Intensity is manifested by means of simple decisive- 
ness of touch, liiticetions, and changes of pitch, or by extending 
the pauses and the range of voice. Dignity and intensity in em- 
phasis are destroyed by ioiidnciss. They are. preserveil in direct 
|)ropo!*tion as tlie increase in degrees of empliasis is obtained l^y 
extemling range, and not by increjxse of loudness. 
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In order t-o prevent dcelamatory stiltedness an<I to develop.^; 
sensitiYeness to tlie nobleness and dignity of naturalness ‘-and 
simplicity, it is a good practice to give the speech of a king,, 
prince, or otlier exalted personage ‘without lowering his dignity 
or losing tlie character, or acting in any way inconsistent with 
its spirit. Tlioiigli the royal speech be excited oi* earnest, it 
should be in linrniony with Ins dignity and bearing* 

Problem LXXIII, Eead a most emphatic passage with its true 
spirit of earnestness and energy, but by increasing the touch and 
extending tlie range, without increasing the volume of tone above 
the ordinary conversational degree of loudness* 

203 But, my lords, wlio is tlie man that, in addition to the disgrace 
and mischiefs of the war, lias dared to aiithoriz;e and associate to our arms 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage? — to call into civilized 
alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitants of the woods? — to delegate to 
the merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to v’age the 
horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren? My lords, these 
enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. Plfi. 

294 We are in God’s hand, brother, not in theirs; march to the bridge. 

295 OxcE to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side. 

Lowell. 

Problem LXXIV> Bead a series of extracts, giving the first as 
if to only one friend, and increase or vary the audience and the 
earnestness, till at last a passage can he given to a vast audience of 
the representatives of a great nation upon an important issue. 

21)G Excellence, in huinan art as in human character, has from the 
beginning of things been even more uniform than Mediocrity, by virtue 
of the closeness of its approach to ISTature. Palgrave, 

297 A nEW-DiiOP, falling on the wild sea-wave, 

Exclaimed in fear, I i>ei*ish in this gravel” 

Bui, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew; 

And, ha[>py, now the grave did magnify 
Which thrust it fortlu as it had feared, to die ; 
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ITijlil agani, perish quite!’' it said, 

Torn by i’udc diTOr from its ocean bed. 

Oh, auboheving! So it came to gleam 
Chief jtnvel in a monarch’s dhuJem. 

‘^Life Tiu'oiujh Death.” Uiv.hml dhettei-ie Trew'h. 

29, S We sit as iii a boundless rinintasiiiagoria and Dreaimgrottu: 
boimdless, for the faintest star, the remotest ceut.nry, lies not v.wn imareM' 
the verge thereof sounds and many-coloiiretl visions lilt round our sense; 
but Him, the ITiishnnlxiring, wliose work ]>oth Dream and Breamm* arc, 
we see not; except in rare half-waking moments, stispcct not. Creation, 
says one, lies before ua, like a glorious Itainbow; but the Sun that made 
it lies behind us, liidden from us. Then, in that strangle Dream, how w'-c 
clutch at shadows as if they were substances; and sleep deepest w^hilc 
fancying ourselves most awake! Carlyle. 


I 2,99. THE GOHVEHTIOH OF FEAKOE, 1789. 

I HEAR much said of patriotism, appeals to patriotism, transports of 
patriotism. Gentlemen, why prostitute this noble word? Is it so very 
magnanimous to give up a ipart of your income in order to save yoife 
whole property? This is very simple -arithmetic; and he that hesitates,'^ 
deserves contempt rather than indignation. 

Yes, gentlemen, it is to your immediate self-interest, to your uiost 
familiar notions of prudence and policy, that I now appeal I s;iy Jiot to 
you now, as heretofore, beware how you give the world the first example 
of an assembled nation untrue to the public faith. I ask you not, as iujre- 
tofore, what right you have to/freedora, or wdiat means of maintaining it., 
if, at your first stei> in administration, you outdo in baseness all the old 
and corrupt governments. I tell you, tliat unless you prevent tins catas- 
ti*opbe, you will all be involved in the general ruin; and tliai. you are 
yourselves the persons most deeply interested in making the sa<n’ifices 
which the government demands of you. 

I exhort you, then, most earnestly, to vote these oxtraordlimry sup- 
plies; and God grant they may prove sufficient! Vote tlicm, 1 ijcscech 
you; for, even if you doubt the expediency of thojneans, you know per- 
fectly well that the supplies are necessary, and that you are ijicapable <4 
raising them in any other way. Vote them at once, for th(3 crisis iIocn not 
admit of delay; ami, if it occurs, we must be responsible for the conso 
qiieuces. 

Beware of asking for time. Misfortune accords it neveu-. While you 
are lingering, the evil day >vi]l conne upon you. Wfiy, gtMjtleme.n, it m 
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but a few days since, that upon occasion of some foolish bustle in the 
PalalH Boyal, some ridiculous msuiTection that existed nowhere but in 
the heads of a few weak or designing individuals, we were told with em- 
phasis, Catiline Is at the gates of Rome, and yet we deliberate.’^ We 
know, gentlemen, that this was all imagination. We are far from being 
at Rome; nor is there any Catiline at tlie gates of Paris. But now are we 
threatened with a real danger: bankruptcy, national bankruptcy, is before 
you; it threatens to swmllow up your persons, your property, your honor, 
— and yet you deliberate'. 

. . ... Mirabemi. 

XXXVII. FAULTS OF EMPHASIS. 

rilHE chief faults of emphasis are a lack of decision of touch, 
a lack of directness or straightness of inflection, the sub- 
stitution of force for form, a lack of range of voice, a constant 
use of some one mode, no definite centres of attention and the 
elimination of all emphasis, or the making of too many words 
emphatic. It is impossible in writing to expdain these, or even to 
eimmei'ate a tenth of the common faults among speakers. The 
detection of specific faults must be the work of a teacher. 

One specific fault may he illustrated: a drop of the voice 
upon the enipliatic w^'ord instead of a salient falling infiection 
from a higher pitch. There is a rising of the voice towards the 
emphatic word, but when that is reached, the voice drops upon 
the word, and the interval is not an upward interval before the 
emphatic falling infiection, but a dowuiward one in the same di- 
rection as the infiection. This fault is the chief element in what 
Is ca^ed ‘ministerial’ melody. It gives the impression of a kind 
of passive sadness. It is caused by a lack of salieiicy, absence 
of control, or a vague ecstatic condition of the mind. 

In the development of emphasis it is better to be positive 
ratlier than negative. The general steps and methods here 
arranged will tend to prevent as well as to eliminate all faults. 
In the correction of mannerisms, there must he a definite diag- 
nosis by the teacher and a special application of principles so as 
to eradicate causes of faults. 






Tlie cliief causes of faults are found in a lack of definite 
tliinkiiig, a failure to relate ideas to eaeli otlier, a lack of 
iiietiicx.llc insigiit, a failure to ooncentrate and liold tke mind 
ii|>on a single idea and to subordinate otliers, tlie absence of 
|)rogression toward an idea held in tlie mind during the secjiieiice 
of sentences or paragraphs, lack of control over emotion, and 
inflexibility of the voice. 

ISTo amount of technical work, no amount of diagnosis as to 
the nature of any fault or acquisition of some right mechanical 
action will correct faults without the removal of the cause. Un- 
less the cause is removed, the fault will re ten, even though, 
the man may see it and may consciously avoid it for a time. 
The true secret of naturalness in emphasis is to ’give each idea 
specific value in, relation to the thought. The student must be 
true to the process of his mind ; he must mean what he says and 
say what he mean>s, and make each step manifest. Faults often 
arise from a wholesaling of ideas instead of giving each central 
idea individual force or in detail. The student must tMnk one 
idea at a time, and so present it that another mind cannot fail 
to receive it; he should be simple, sincere and direct in his 
mental attitude toward each idea and specific in the presenta- 
tion of it to his auditor. 

The mind must be trained to cany what has been given, what 
is familiar, and to penetrate to the ^additional point,’ or to select 
the right w^ord ; and to introduce to the audience the one idea in 
each clause, and to give the right degree of accentuation that 
will cause progress towards a purpose. 

One of the simplest and most effective methods of cori'ecting 
defects of emphasis, is to assign dialogues from standard dramas. 
By this means a student is led to study the a(;tion of tlie mind 
and its effect upon the voice. Scenes may be chosen with more 
or less of animation, and with varying degrees of dignity and 
intensity, to suit each individual need. The student should listen 
to lils/iiiterlocutor and relate every word and idea to him. 
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A moiiologue is also helpfiil. It gives a specilic cliaracter in 
a specific situation, and speaks to a speciiic though imaginary 
hearer. In genei'al, students should be assigned different forms 
of literature aiul speaking. All should he made to reproduce 
simply the thought of good literature. 

300. SOEHES EBOM TEE ‘‘SCHOOL POE SOAELAL.” 

■ I. . , . 

Sir Peter. Laby Teazle, Lady Teazle, Til not bear it ! 

Lady Teazle. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as you 
please; but I ought to have niy own way in every tiling, and what’s more, 
I will too. What though I was educated in the country, I know very well 
that women of fashion in Loudon are accountable to nobody after they 
are married. 

Sir Peter. Yery well, ma’am, very well; so a husband is to have no 
influence, no authority? 

Lady Teazle. Authority! to be sure; if you -wanted authority 
over me, you should have adopted me, and not married me; I am, sure you 
were old enough. 

Sir Peter. Old enough! — ay — there it is. Well, well, Lady Teazle, 
though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, I’ll not be ruined 
by your extravagance. 

Lady Teazle. My extravagance! Pm sure Pm not more extravagant 
than a woman ought to be. 

Sir Peter. No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums on 
such unmeaning luxury. ’Slifet to spend as much to furnish your dress- 
ing-room with -flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the Pantheon 
into a grcen-liouse. 

Lady Teazle. Imd, Sir Peter, am I to blame, because flowers are dear 
in cold weather? You should find fault with the climate, and not with 
me. For my part, I’m sure, I wish it was spring all the year round, and 
that roses grew under our feet 1 

Sir Peter, Zounds ! madam — if you had been born to this, I shouldn’t 
wonder at your talking thus; but you forget what your situation was when 
I married you. 

Lady Teazle. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagreeable one, or I 
should never have married you. 

Sir Peter. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewiiat a humbler 
style, — the daughter of a plain country squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, 
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Vflimi I saw yoti first sitting at your lambor, in a pretty figured linen 
gown, witli a l>undi of keys at your side; your hair combed smooth over 
a roll, and your apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, of your 
own working. 

Lad'ij Teazle. Oh. yes I I remember it very well, and a curious life I 
led, — iny daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend the xmultry, 
make extracts from the family receipt-book, and comb ray Aunt Deb- 
orah’s lap dog. 

Peter. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lady Teazle. And then, you know, my evening amusements; — to 
draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials to make up; to play 
Pox)e Joan with the curate ; to read, a novel to my aunt; or to be stuck 
down to an old splnnet to strum my father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir Peter. I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, madam, these 
were the recreations I took you from; but now you must have your coach 
-vis-a-vis — and three powdered footmen, before your chair; and, in sum- 
mer, a pair of white cats to draw you to Kensington Grardens. ITo recol- 
lection, I suppose, when you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach-horse. 

Lady Teazle. — I never did &at: I deny the butler and the coach- 

horse. 

Sir Peter. This, madam, was your situation ; and what have I done 
for youf I have made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank; in 
short, I have made you my wife. . ■ 

Lady Teazle. Well, then; and there is but one thing more you can 
make me add to the obligation, and that is — 

Sir Peter. My widow, I suppose? 

Lady Teazle. Hem! hem! 

Sir Peter. I thank you, madam; but don’t flatter yourself; for though 
your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mlml, it shall never break niy 
heart, I promise you : hou'ever, I am equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady Teazle. Then why will you endeavor to make yourself so dis- 
agreeable to ii!.e, ami thwart me in .every little elegant expense? 

Sir Peter. ’Sllfe, madam, I say, had you any of these little elegant 
expenses when you married me? 

Lady Teazle. Lud, Sir Peter I would you have me he out of the fashion? 

Sir Peter. The fashion, indeed!, What had you to do with the fashion 
before you married me? , 

Lady Teazle. For my part, I should think you would like to have 
your v,dfe thought a woman of taste. 
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iS/r Peter. Ay ; tliere <again — taste. 55ounds T madam, you had no taste 
when you married me ! 

Jjfuhj Teade. That’s very true indeed, Sir Peter,; and after having 
married you, I shouhl never pretend to taste again, I allow. But now% 
Sir Peter, since we have finished our daily jangle, I imesume I may go to 
my engagement at Lady Sneerwell’s? 

Sir Peter. Ay, there’s another precious circumstance — a charming 
set of acquaintance you have made there. 

Lady Teazle. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and fortune, 
and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Sir Peter, Tes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation with a ven- 
geance; for they don’t choose anybody should have a character but tliem- 
sel ves ! — Such a cre^v ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has 
done less mischief than those iitterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, 
and clippers of reputation. 

Lady Teazle. What! w'oukl you restrain the freedom of speech’? 

Sir Peter. Ah ! they have made you just as bad as any one of the society. 

Lady Teazle. Why, I believe I do bear a part with a tolerable grace. 

Sir Peter. Grace, indeed ! 

Lady Teazle. But I vow I bear no malice against the people I abuse. 
When I say an ill-natured thing, His out of pure good-humor; and I take 
it for granted, they deal exactly in the same manner with me. But, Sir 
Peter, you know you promised to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Sir Peter. Well, well, Pll call in just to look after my own character. 

Lady Teazle, Then indeed you must make haste after me, or youHl 
be too late. So, good-by to you. [Exit Lady Teazle. 

Sir Peter. So — I have gained much by my intended expostulation: 
yet, with what a charming air she contradicts everything I say, and how 
pleasingly she show's her contemi^t for my authority! Well, though I 
can’t make her love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrelling with 
her; and I think she never appears to such advantage, as when she is 
doing everything in her power to plague me. [Exit. 

11 . 

Lady Teazle. Liid! Sir Peter, I hope you liaveiiH been quarrelling 
with Maria? It is not using me w’ell to be ill-humored wdien I am not by. 

Sir Peter, Ah! Lady Teazle, you might have the power to make me 
good-humored at all times. 

Lady Teazle. I am sure I wish I had; for I w^ant you to be in a charm- 
ing sweet temper at this moment. Bo be good-humored now, and let mo 
have tw'o hundred pounds, will you? 



Sir Pc'kr. Two hundred pounds ! What, ain't I to be in a good iiiimor 
without paying for it? But speak to me thus, and V faitli there’s nothing 
I could refuse you. You shall have it [gives her 7iotes] ; but seal me a 
bond of repayment. 

Lady Teazle* Oh no ; there —my note of hand will do as well 

Sir Peter* And you shall no longer reproach me with not giving you 
an independent settlement. I mean shortly to surprise you: — but sliall 
we always live tlms, hey? 

Lady Teazle, If you please. I’m sure I don’t care how soon W’-e leave 
off quarrelling, jjrovided you’ll own you were tired first. 

Sir Peter, Well; then let our future contest be, who sliall be most 
obliging. 

Lady Teazle. I assure you, Sir Peter, good-nature becomes you : you look 
now as you did before we were married, wiien you used to walk with me 
under the elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant yon were in your 
youth, and chuck me under the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought 
I could love an old fellow, who would deny me nothing — didn’t you? 

Peter, Yes, yes, and you were kind and attentive — 

Lady Teazle, Ay, so I was, and would always take your part when my 
acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir Peter. Indeed! 

Lady Teazle. Ay ; and when my cousin Sophy has called you a stiff, 
peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of marrying one 
who might be my father, I have always defended you, and said, I didn’t 
think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir Peter, Thank you. 

.Lady Teazle, And I dared say you’d make a very good sort of a 
husband. 

Sir Peter, xind you prophesied right: and we shall now' be the happiest 
couple — 

Lady Teazle, And never differ again? 

Sir Peter, jSTo, never! — though at the same time, indeed, my dear 
Lady Teazle, you must w^atch your temper very seriously ; for in all our 
little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you alw'ays begin first. 

Lady Teazle, I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter; indeed, you 
always gave the provocation. 

Sir Peter, Kow see, my angel! take care — contradicting isn’t the way 
to keep friends. 

Lady Teazle, Then don’t you begin it, my love. 

Sir Peter. There, now ! you — yoii are going on. Y on don’t perceive, 
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my life, that you are just doing the very thing which you know always 
makes me angry. 

Ladij Teade. 'Nay, you kiio-w if you will he angry without any reason, 
my dear — • ■ , 

8lr Peter, There ! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lad'!/ Teazle. iNo, I am sure I don’t; but if you will he so peevish — 

Sir Peter. There now ! w'ho begins first? 

Lady Teazle. Why, you, to he sure. I said nothing — but there’s no 
bearing your teinper. 

Sir Peter. ]^o, no, madam; the fault’s in your own teinper. 

Lady Teazle. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you 
would be. 

Sir Peter, Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lady Teazle. You are a great bear, I’m sure, to abuse ihy relations. 

Sir Peter. Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on me, if 
ever I try to be friends with you any more. 

Lady Teazle. So much the better. 

Sir Peter, No, no, madam: ’tis evident you never cared a pin for me, 
and I was a madman to marry you — a pert, rural coquette that had re- 
fused half the honest squires in the neighborhood. 

Lady Teazle. And I am sure I was a fool to marry you — an old 
dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because he never could 
meet with anyone who would have him. 

Sir Peter. Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased enough to listen to 
me: you never had such an offer before. 

Lady Teazle. Nol didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who everybody 
said would have been a better match? for his estate is just as good as 
yours, and he has broke liis neck since we have been married. 

Sir Peter. I have done with you, madam ! You are an unfeeling, un- 
grateful — but there’s an end of everything. I believe you capable of 
everything that is bad. Yes, madam, 1 now believe the reports relative 
to you and Charles, madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are — not 
without grounds. 

Lady Teazle. Take care, Sir Peter! you had better not insinuate any 
such thing! I’ll not be suspected without cause, I promise you. 

Sir Peter. Very well, madam! very well ! A separate maintenance as 
soon as you please ! Yes,, madam, or a divorce! — PU make an example 
of myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Lady Teazle. Agreed ! agreed ! And. now, any dear Sir Peter, we are 
of a mind once more, we may be the happiest couple — and never differ 
10 
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again, you know—ha! Iial lia! Well, you are going to be in a passion, 1 
see, and I sball 0 !ily interrupt you: so, bye — bye. 

Sir Peter. Plagues and tortures ! Gan^t I make her angry eitlier ! Oh, 
I am the most miserable fellow ! But Pil not bear her presuming to keep 
her temper: no! she may break my heart, but she shan^t keep her tempei\ 

Shcridmi. 

301. THE ITAHAH IH EH0LAED. 

That second time they hunted me from hill to plain, from shore to 
sea, and Austria, hounding far and wide her blood-hounds thro^ the 
country-side, breathed hot and instant on my trace, — I made six days a 
hiding-place of that dry green old aqueduct where I and Charles, %yhen 
boys, have plucked the fire-flies from the roof above, bright creeping thro’ 
tire moss they love: — how long it seems since Charles was lost! Six days 
the soldiers crossed and crossed the country in my very sight; and when 
that peril ceased at night, the sky broke out in red dismay with signal 
fires; well, there I lay close covered o’er in my recess, up to the neck in 
ferns and cress, thinking on Metternich our friend, and Charles’s miserable 
end, and lunch beside, two days; the third, hunger o’ercame me when I 
heal’d the peasants from the village go to work among the maize; you 
know, with us in Lombardy, they bring provisions packed on mules., a 
string with little bells that cheer their task, and casks, and boughs on 
every cask to keep the sun’s heat from the wine; these I let pass in jing- 
ling line, and, close on them, dear noisy crew, the peasants from the 
village, too; for at the very rear would troop their wives and sisters in a 
group to help, I knew. When these had x>assed, I threw my glove to 
strike the last, taking the chance: she did not start, much less cry out, 
but stooped apart, one instant rapidly glanced round, and saw me beckon 
from the ground, A wild hush grows and hides my crypt; she jiickcd lay 
glove up while she stripped a branch oif, then rejoined the rest with that; 
my glove lay in her breast. Then I drew breath; they disax^peared : it 
was for Italy I feared. 

An hour, and she retiinied alone exactly where my glove was thro^vn. 
Meanwhile came many thoughts: on me rested the hopes of Italy. I had 
devised a certain tale which, when ’twas told her, could not fail persuade 
a peasant of its truth; I meant to call a freak of youth this hiding, and 
give hopes of pay, and no temptation to betray. But wlnui I saw that 
woman’s face, its calm simplicity of grace, our Italy’s own attitude in 
which she walked thus far, and stood, planting each naked foot so firm, 
to crush the snake and spare the w’orm — ^^at first sight of her eyes, I said, 
^‘I am that man upon whose head they fix the price, because I hate the 
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Austj'ians o^’^er iis: tbc State will give you gold — o.b, gold so liiiichl — if 
you betray me to their cliitelij and be your death, for aught I know, If 
once they find you saved their foe. you must bring me food and 

drink, and also paper, pen and ink, and carry safe what I shall ivrlte to 
Padua, which yoifi! reach at night before the duomo shuts; go in, and 
wait till Teiiebrae begin; walk to the third confessional, between the 
pillar and the wall, and kneeling whisper, ^iVhe^ice conics peace Say 
it a second time, then cease; and if the voice inside returns, ^ From. 
Christ and Freedom; what concerns the cause of Peace? ^ — for answ^er, 
slip my letter wliere you placed your lip; then come hack happy we have 
done our mother service — I, the son, as you the daughter of our land! 

Three mornings more, she took her stand in the same place, wdth the 
same eyes: I \vas no surer of sunrise than of her coming. We conferred 
of her own prospects, and I heard she had a lover — stout and tall, she 
said — then let her eyelids fall, He could do much ’’ — as if some doubt 
entered her heart, — then, passing out, she could not speak for others, 
who had other thoughts ; herself she knew; ’’ and so she brought me drink 
and food. After four clays, the scouts pursued another path; at last 
arrived the help my Paduan friends contrived to furnish me : she brought 
the new^s. Por the first time I could not choose but kiss her hand, and 
lay my own upon her head — “ This faith was showm to Italy, our mother ; 
she uses my hand and blesses thee.’’ She followed down to the sea-shore; 
I left and never saw her more. 

How very long since I have thought concerning — much less wished 
for — aught beside the good of Italy, for \vhich I live and mean to die! I 
never was in love ; and since Charles proved false, \vhat shall now con- 
vince my inmost heart I have a friend? However, if I pleased to spend 
real wishes on myself — say, three — I know at least wdiat one should be. 
I would grasp Mefcternich until I felt his red wet throat distil in blood 
thro’ these two hands. And next, — nor much for that am I perplexed 
— Charles, perjured traitor, for his ‘ part, should die slow of a broken 
heart under his new employers. Last — ah, there, what should I wish? 
For fast do I grow” old and out of strength. If I resolved to seek at length 
my father’s house again, and scared they all w^ould look, and unprepared ! 
My brothers live in Austria’s pay — disowned me long ago, men say; and 
all my early mates who used to praise me so — perhaps induced more 
than one early stej3 of mine — are turning wise: while some oxune Free- 
dom grow’s license,” some suspect “Haste breeds delay,” and recollect 
they always said, such premature beginnings never could endure! So, 
■with a snlien “ All’s for best,” the land seems settling to its rest. I think 
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then, I should wish to stand this evening in that dear, lost land, over the 
sea the thousand uiiles, and know if yet that woman smiles with the calm 
smile; some little farm she lives in there, no doubt: what harm if I sat 
on the door-side bench, and, while her spindle made a trench fantastically 
In the dust, inquired of all her fortunes ---just her children’s ages and 
their names, and wliat may be the husband’s aims for each of them. I’d 
talk this out, and sit there, for an hour about, then kiss her hand once 
more, and lay mine on her head, and go my way. 

So much for idle wishing — how it steals the time 1 To business now. 

Browning, 

XXSVIIL DEVELOPMENT OP METHOD. 

T he penetrative logical or inetliodie action of the mind is an 
element in all expression. It is both conscious and uncon- 
scious. It is not only a characteristic of reason but of instinct. 
Method is siniply the mode of action or the natural sequence of 
ideas in the human mind. It belongs to ah thinking. It is a 
characteristic not only of oratory but of all poetry, of all dra- 
matic composition, of all stories, of all literature. 

Cliaotic action of the mind in reading and speaking is very 
common and takes many forms. One violation of true logical 
action, in Yoeal Expression, consists in confused wandering off 
upon tangents during tlie calling of words, with occasional 
images, but without a dehnite sequence of thought. Reading 
may be only tlie repeating of words, or the giving of each idea 
without any relation to other ideas. 

Natural and effective speaking and reading is primarily de- 
pendent upon tlie logical sequence of the mind in thinking. 
Tlie conceptions must succeed each other according to the law 
of association of ideas, and must dominate the feeling and the 
act of expression. 

The development of tins power is very inq^ortant. All tlie 
steps so far taken are intended for the development of the method 
of the mind. Idie orderly sequence of ideas, the relation of 
ideas to each other, and the relation of this to conversation, is a 
practical study of a most important phase of logic. 



Logical raetliod cannot be developed, however, by mere 
analysis , it must be developed practically by speaking upon the 
feet, hj conversation, and by the simple and natural rendering 
of the best Iterature, 

There are many exercises which furnish simple and effective 
means of practically developing the logical actiouB of the mind 
ill relation to expressioiic. Logical metliod is piiinarily an in- 
, stinct, and must be trained in connection with the presentation 
of thoughts to other minds. Hence there should be long con- 
tinned practice and strict discipline in logical conversation or 
discussion and various kinds of speaking. 

Aside from the steps already given, a few problems may be 
enumerated for the development of this action of the mind. 

Prohlem LXXV. Tell some simple story in as few words as 
possible, with the events arranged in a natural order. 

Frohlem LXXVL Give, after careful observation, an adequate 
but simple and brief description of some object or scene, some his- 
torical building, or battle-field. 

Frohlem LXXYIL Yisit some great picture or work of art, 
study it contemiilatively and sympathetically, and suggest in a few 
words its meaning and its spirit. 

Frohlem LXXVIIL Give the argument of some great poem 
as definitely and adequately as possible, but in a few words. 

Frohlem LXXIX. Give the argument of a Greek play, or that 
of some strong drama, retaining as much as possible its dramatic 
spirit and movement. 

Frohlem LXXX, State the arguments on both sides of some 
vital question of the day. 

Frohlem LXXXL State the arguments and their order in Ms- 
chines’ oration against Ivtestiphon, and those which Demosthenes 
used in his defense in his great Oration on the Crown. 

Frohlem LXXXIL Debate with another, stating definitely but 
courteously every argument. Be sure to recognize and state with 
their true force the arguments of an opponent. 


' ' Siieli exerei^ses m these will test and train the insight of a 
student into fundamentals and cultivate his power of observa- 
tion* They will also test Ms ability to awaken interest in .other 
minds. They will also reveal the student’s mind more clearly 
to the teacher and to Hmself, and steps can be taken to improve 
any weak aetioiu They also develop self-possession and power 
to tliirik upon his feet. Such methods test the range of the 
reading of the student. They bring liini into close contact witli 
the greatest and best thoughts of his race. 

There is no need to speak of the mental discipline to be ac- 
quired from such work as this, or of its aid in the study of litera- 
ture. Much of the study of literature is too mechanical and 
artiScial, and tends merely to be pliilological. This method will 
lead to deeper participation in the fundamental spirit, and secure 
a broader comprehension and appreciation of a poem or work 
of literary art. A student by tMs means may be led to a prac- 
tical study of the literatme of all times ; he may be given a 
drama of the Greeks, or some book in French or German. The 
teacher of elocution may also in this case use the studies the 
student is pursuing wdth other teachers. The teacher of ex- 
pression will strive to study the minds of students in expressing 
those things in which they are most interested. For this reason, 
he needs often to seek advice from teachers in other depart- 
ments, to find the real needs of students; and if he has done bis 
duty, he may also be able in turn to give counsel of great 
value to other teacbers. 

The subjects for discussion can be taken from a great many 
sources. Students should often be left to select for tliemselves. 
As in most colleges they do not have a great deal of time to 
prepare for Yocal Expression and speaking, it is important tliat 
they should speak upon something in which they are most inter- 
ested. The teacher’s business is to criticise, to give the student 
practice, and to see that Iiis ideas have logical sequence and that 
he is thinking upon his feet. . , - ^ 
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Notliiiig, however, iu the development of the penetrative 
action of the iniiul in A^oeal Expression can take the place of the 
thorough stiiclf of the best authors. There must not only be a 
study of the process of the thought in all forms of literature, but 
there must be a practical interpretation of this thought iu the 
authors own words through Yocal Expression. 

The student may also he led by this means to study an author 
who will he essentially helpful to him. An author can he se- 
lected wlio is strong Avliere the student is weak. By an earnest 
endeavor to give the thought of such an author, to express the 
process of his mind, his manner will be more or less uncoii- 
vsciously assimilated, and the weaknesses corrected. 

Frohlem. LXXXIIL Study the method of diiferent authors, the 
logical sequence of their ideas, and their selection of the right 
words to express these ideas, and interpret the spirit of each author 
truthfully in vocal expression. 


302. JOHI HAMPDEF. 

Ix Hampden, and iu Hampden alone, were united all the qualities 
which at such a crisis were necessary to save the state — the valor and 
energy of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of Yane, the humanity 
and moderation of Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent 
public spirit of Sydney. 

Others iiiight possess ail the qualities which were necessary to save the 
popular party in the crisis of danger ; Hampden alone had both the power 
and the inclination to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others 
could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as his brought 
up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston Moor. As 
skilful an eye as Ixis watched the Scotch army descending from the 
heights over Dunbar, But it was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and 
Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and factions, ambitious 
of ascendency and burning for revenge, it was v/hen the vices and the 
ignorance whicli the old tyranny had generated had threatened the new 
freedom with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the self- 
command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of in- 
tention to •which tlie history of revolutions furnishes no pax’allel, or 
furnishes .a in Washington alone. Mamulmi, 
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303. EFFECT OF DISTAEOB. 

Aee not all iiatiiml tiling, s, it may be asked, as lovely near as faraway? 
By no means* Look at tlie clouds and watch the delicate sculpture of 
then* alabaster sides, and the rounded lustre of their magnificent rolling. 
They are meant to he beheld far away: they are shaped for their place 
high above your head: approach them and they diffuse into vague mists, 
or whirl away in fierce fragments of thunderous vapor. Look at the crest 
of the Alp from the far-away plains over which its light is cast, whence 
human souls have cominuned with it by myriads. It was built for its 
place in the far-off sky: approach it, and as the sound of the voice of man 
dies away about its foundations, and the tide of human life is met at last 
by the eternal ‘‘Here shall thy proud waves be stayed, the glory of its 
aspect fades into blanched fearfulness; its purple w^alls are rent into grisly 
rocks, its silver fretwork saddened into wasting snow; the stormbrands of 
ages are on its breast, the ashes of its own ruin lie solemnly on its white 
raiment. 

If you desire to perceive the great harmonies of the form of a rocky 
mountain, you must not ascend upon its sides. All there is disorder and 
accident, or seems so. Betire from it, and as your eye commands it more 
and more, you see the rained mountain world with a wider glance ; be- 
hold! dim sympathies begin to busy themselves in the disjointed mass: 
line binds itself into stealthy fellowship with line : group by group the 
helpless fragments gather themselves into ordered companies: new cap- 
tains of hosts, and masses of battalions, become visible one by one ; and 
far-away answers of foot to foot and bone to bone, until the powerless is 
seen risen up with girded loins, and not one piece of all the unregarded 
heap can now be spared from the mystic whole. linsUn. 


304 He faced his audience with a tranquil mien, and a beaming aspect 
that was never dimmed. He spoke, and in the measured cadence of his 
quiet voice there was intense feeling, but no declamation, no passionate 
appeal, no superficial and feigned emotion. It was simple colloquy — a 
gentleman cojiversing. How was it done? Ah ! how did Mozart do it-— 
how Raphael? The secret of the rose’s sweetness, of the bird’s ecstacy, 
of the simset’s glory -—that is the secret of genius and eloquence. What 
was heard, what was seen, was the form of noble manhood, the courteous 
and self-possessed tone, the flow of modulated speech, sparkling with 
matchless richness of illustration, with apt allusion, and happy anecdote, 
and liistoric parallel, with wit and pitiless invective, with melodious 
pathos, with stinging satire, with crackling epigram, and limpid humor, 
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like the fH'ight ripples that phiy around the sure and steady prow of the 
resistless ship. Like uu illuminated vase of odors, he glowed w-itli con- 
centrateil and perfumed fire. The divine energy of liis conviction utterly 
possessed him, and his 

“ Pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke iii bis clieek, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say his body tliougbt.” 

Wtis It Pericles su'aylng the Athenian multitude? Was it Apollo breath- 
ing the music of the morning from his lips? It was an American patriot, 
a modern son of liberty, with a soul as firm and as true as was ever con- 
secrated to luiselOsh duty, pleading with tlie American conscience for the 
chained ami speechless victims of American inhumanity. 

“ Wendell Phillips.’^ Curtis. 


XXSIX. OLEABlSfESS. 

rpHE cau>s€^ of laiiguago and expression is tlie desire to com- 
municato with other minds. Hence, the essential requisite 
of all writing, speaking, or reading is that everything shall he 
clear. Delivery aims to make people hear, understand, and 
feel. The clear comprehension of meaning lies at the founda- 
tion of ail ex}>ression. Without this there can he no true feeling 
or adeqtiate thought. 

Clearness in Vocal Expression, aside from the mechanical 
elements of articulation and the right qualities of voice, is de- 
pendent chiefly upon the saliency of the central words and the 
siihordinatioii of adjunctive ’words of phrases. There must he 
such a variety of inflections and changes of pitch, emphasis, and 
subordination, that the logical sequence of tjie thought shall he 
clearly shown. All ideas must he brought into right relation- 
ship with each other. There must be a simple and definite pro- 
gression from idea to idea. One idea must he introduced at a 
time, however complex its relations as an object of specific at- 
tention. Every antithesis, comparison, or logical sequence of 
ideas must he made definitely manifest through the voice. All 
the elements of Vocal Expression, all modulations of the voice, 
must have direct relationshi]) to the process of thinking. 
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There are ii}aiiy causes of a lack of eleaniess, Einpliasis of ^ 
too many words, a lack of emphasis, and a lack of siibordination 
are among the most common. 

In general, clearness in. ^h>cai Expression is dependent; upon 
clearness of thliiking and the eiilarged and clear accentuation of 
the processes of thought and its clii'ect domination of the modu- 
lations of the voice. An idea may be clear to the speaker ; but 
on account of the failure to think slowly and to modulate his 
voice according to his thought, he may confuse the minds of his 
hearei*s. 

Problem LXXXIV. Take a passage which is full of depth and ^ 
subtlety of thought, and by clehnite thinking and emphasis mak6> 
it clear to another mind. 

■305. THE FMOTIOI OP AET. 

Onn liuinan speech is naught, 

Our human testimony false, our fame 
And. liuinan estimation words and wind. 

Why take the artistic way to i>rove so much? 

Because, it is the glory and good of Art, 

That Art reiuains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine, at least. 

How look a brother in the face and say 
“ Thy riglit is wrong, eyes hast thou, yet art blind, 

Thine ears are sUiifed and stopped, despite their length, 

And, oh, the foolishness thou coimtest faith I 
Say this as silvery as tongue can troll — 

The anger of the man may be endured, 

The shrug, the disappointed eyes of him 
Are not so bad to bear — but here’s the plague, 

That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 

Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, 

Seems to be just the thing it would supplant, 

Xor recognizable by whom it left; 

While falsehood would have done the work of truth. 

But Art, — wliereiii man nowise speaks to men, 

Only to mankind, — Art may tell a truth ' 

Obliquely, do the tiling shall breed the thought, 
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Hor wroDg the though t, missing the mediate word. 

So may you ixiint your picture, twice show truth, 

Beyond mere Imagery on the wall, — 

So, note hy note, bring music from your mind, 

Deeper than ever the Adante dived, — 

So write a liook shall mean, beyond the facts, 

Suffice the eye, and save the soul besides. 

*^The IVmg and the liool:.''* ________ Jiroioning. 

1^506 J.usT in proportion as the wntei’’s aim, consciously or uncon* 
sciously, comes to be the transcribing, not of the world, not of mere fact, 
but of his sense of it, he becomes an artist, his work^/?ne art; and good 
art in proportion to the truth of his presentment of that sense. Truth! 
there can be no merit, no craft at all, without that. And further, all 
beauty is in the long run only finenesB of truth, or wdiat we call expres- 
sion, the finer accommodation of speech to that vision within. 

Walter JPater, 

807. MTUEAL STTPERMTURALISM. 

Sweep away the illusion of Time; glance, if thou have eyes, from the 
near moving-cause to its far-distant Mover: The stroke that came trans- 
mitted through a whole galaxy of elastic halls, was it less a stroke than 
if the last ball only had been struck, and sent flying? 0, could I trans- 
port thee direct from the Beginnings to the Endings, how were thy eye- 
sight unsealed, and thy heart set flaming in the Light-sea of celestial 
wonder! Then sawest thou that this fair Universe," were it in the meanest 
province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of God ; that through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every Living 
Soul, the glory of a present God still beams. But Nature, which is the 
Tiiiie-vesture of God, and reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from the 
foolish. 

Again, could anything be more miraculous than an actual authentic 
Ghost? The English Johnson longed, all his life, to see one; hut could 
not, though he went to Cock Lane, and thence to the church-vaults, and 
tapped on coffins. Foolish Doctor! Did he never, with the mind’s eye 
as well as with the body’s, look round him into that full tide of human 
Life he so loved ; did he never so much as look into Himself? The good 
Doctor was a Ghost, as actual and as authentic as heart could wish; 'well- 
nigh a million of Gliosts were travelling the streets by his side. Once 
more I say, sw^eep away the illusion of Time; compress the threescore 
years into three minutes: wffiat else was he, ‘what else are we? Are we 
not Spirits, that are shaped into a body, into an Appearance; and that 
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fade away again into Air and Invisibility? This is no metaphor, it is a 
simple scientific fact: we start out of Nothingness, take figure, and are 
Apparitions ; round us, as round the veriest spectre, is Eternity ; and to 
Eternity minutes are as years and SDOiis. Come there not tones of Love 
and Faith, as from celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beatified Souls? 
And again, do not we squeak and gibber; and glide bodeful, and feeble, 
and fearful; or uproar, and revel in our mad Dance of the Dead, — till 
the scent of the morning air summons us to our still Home; and dreamy 
Night becomes awake and Day? Where now is Alexander of Macedon: 
does the Steel Host, that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela, 
remain behind him; or have they all vanished utterly, even as perturbed 
Goblins must? Napoleon too, and his Moscow Eetreats and Austerlitz 
Campaigns! Was it all other than the veriest Spectre-hunt ; which has 
now, with its howling tumult that made Night hideous, flitted away? — 
Ghosts! There are nigh a thousand-million walking the Earth openly at 
noontide; some half-hundred have vanished from it, some half-hundred 
have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. 

0 Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we not only 
carry each a future Ghost within him; but are, in very deed, Ghosts! 
These Limbs, whence had we them; this, stormy Force; this life-blood 
with its burning Passion? They are dust and shadow; a Shadow-system 
gathered round our Me; wherein, through some moments or years, the 
Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. That warrior on liis sti'ong 
war-horse, fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells in his arm and heart: 
hut warrior and war-horse are a vision; a revealed Force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance : fool I the 
Earth is but a film; it cracks in twain, and warrior and war-horse sink 
beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s? Fantasy herself -will not follow 
them. A little while ago, they were not; a little while, and they are not, 
their very ashes are not. 

So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. Generation 
after generation takes to itself the Form of a Body; and forth-issuing 
from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven’s mission APPEAES. What Force 
and Fire is in each he expends: one grinding in the mill of Industry; one 
hunter-like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly 
dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow: — and 
then the Heaven-sent is recalled; his earthly vesture falls away, and soon 
even to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow, Thus, like some wild-flaming^ 
wild-Lliunderinig train of Heaven’s Artillery, does this mysterious MAN- 
KIND thunde?* and flame, in Jong-drawm, quick-succeeding graiuh'pr, 
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tlirougli the unknown Deei>. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing 
Bpirit-host, we emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully across the aston- 
ished Earth; then plunge again into the Inane, Earth’s mountains are 
levelled, and her seas filled up, in our passage: can the Earth, which is 
hut dead and a vision, resist Spirits which have reality and are alive? On 
tlie hardest adamant some footprint of us is staniped-in ; the last Hear of 
the host will read traces of the earliest Yan. But whence? O Heaven, 
width er? Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only that it is through 
Hystery to Mystery, from God and to God, 

“ We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of , and our little Life 

Is rounded with a sleep.*’ Carlyle, 


XL. EAMESTEESS. 

fp HE word ‘ earnestness * comes fi’om a root meaning to 
‘ excite/ It means an eager desire of the heart for the 
cause of truth; the deep longing that other men shall accept a 
truth which is realized by the speaker. The earnest man feels 
so intensely the importance of a truth that he longs to share it 
with his race. 

Earnestness is the secret of success in any department of life. 
It is only the earnest man who wins his cause. The indifferent 
or passive -waiting for things to happen, failure to realize the deep 
importance of truth or to have conviction, are marks of a man 
who has no power over liis fellow men. 

The vivid conception, the intense realization of truth, awakens 
the impulse to express. ISTohle expression is the manifestation of 
the whole man. Its fundamental condition must be that all the 
faculties and powers he awake ; hence, earnestness of thought 
lies at the basis of all naturalness and power. 

In all speaking earnestness is essential, because expression is 
tile conveying of a triitli, and if a truth is conveyed without any 
desmfi to have it accepted, it hecomes insipid and lifeless. One 
•who sees and realiz.es a tiaith has an earnest desire that others 
shall realize it. Earnestness in life and art is the desire for 


acliievemciit, if, is tlie longing to acconipli.sli Komotlinig 1, otter 
to actualize something ideal. ’ 

_ Earnestness can be clcTelopod. One step for its inijn-ovemont 
IS merlitation ; be who meditates or liolds an idea, (a- trutb before 
t ie nnnd awaken, s every faculty. The wliole nature res., ends .so 
lat be speaks witb life and power. It i,s only by oontiuuou.s 
du eding upon ideas that we feel tbeir import.anee. Earnestness 
implies that there is an ideal as well as an actual, tJ.at there n.'-e 
possibilities to be attabied. Meditation over an i.leal, or a eom- 
parison of the nleal with the actual, awakeiw a desu-e to modify 
and teiiisfonji tlie actual 

Earnestoes,s is important in all speaking, because it implies 
pm-pose. It IS the ycaiming dosu-e to accomplish a purpose 
Animatiou results from an intense reabzatiou of an blea for its 
own sake ; e.aruestness adds to this the realization of a purpose 
or desire to e.vpress so as to sway the heart.s of men. ^ . 

1 11 hpeakiug IS lu time ; earnestness gives the rhythmic rmlsa- 
tions to mind and voice, and thus develops moi;i„ent,i-tho 
highest cliaractei'istic of art. 

Every noble speaker must have a cau.se: l.e may de.sire to 

italize a tiuth to persuade them. IIi,s appeal may he fo some 
pecial part of maids nature, to his head or to his h;art, to 
ec , emotion, or will. Sometimes it is to all of the,se. Earnest 
ts,s IS that intense and instinctive re.aehing out for the i. art in 
the nature of another man which is awake in oym ' ' 

_ All expres,sion is dependent upon awakening the same faeultv 
m another man which is active in ourselves. Lpre" u e ! 
rtuth ; h only diuws it out. Expression sioi';. ti artion 
acii y 01 set of facidties in one man to another in sneh a 
way as to awaken the same faculties or powers in another soul 
Earnestness is thus the secret of magneti.mi. ' ' 

'1 lie opposite of earnestness . is indifference. .\n indifferent 
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to him arc the same ; lie does not care wlietlier men aroimd lorn 
are better or worse. 

Earnestness has been called the moral quality of art, because 
it cors’csponds to sincerity and nobleTies>s, An eai-nest man 
means wbat he says and says what lie means. lie so realizes a 
tnitlx that lu‘ sacrifices liirnsolf and his manner for a camse. 

Tliere is a tendency at tlie present time, and tliej'o always lias 
been, for culture to end in indifference. A cultivated man tends 
to separate himself from the world, to look on merely as a spec- 
tator, and to take an interest in things merely from the outside. 
He has no pity for the unfortunate, no gi-eat desire for the amel- 
ioration of the race. There is also a tendency to regard all art 
as having an element of moral indifference, as having notliing to 
do with right or wrong. Art must be for Art’s sake ; its highest 
aim is >simply beauty. Whatever is pleasing is the fundamental 
law of right art. 

This is not wholly true. Art deals \\ith the ideal, and in 
pleasing, man seeks to please with what is highe>st. It makes a 
distinction between what is low and what is high, because that 
which pleases merely the physical is not artistic. That wliich 
appeals to the imagination and the higher faciihies of men is the 
more artistic. Art is thus concerned with the aspirations of men. 

There are other opposites to earnestness besides indifference. 
Doubt of any kind, uncertainty as to the thought or to the truth, 
a lack of convietion, all these tend to destroy earnestness. Ear- 
nestness implies a simple attitude of soul towards truth; it implies 
loyalty, trutJifulness, sincerity; it implies tlie giving of the man’s 
whole nature for truth ; it im^ffies the willingness to suffer for 
the cause of truth. 

There are many iniscoiiceptions of earnestness. Some regard 
all earnestness as merely synonymous with loudness or violence, 
an exaggerated use of gestures, or an extravagant amount of force. 

It is very important to distinguish between muscular earnest- 
iK^ss and mental earnestness* An earnestness wliich is merely 
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assuBied, whieli merely aggregates oii,twar<l extravagant aci.ioris, 
viiich tries to sliow signs of energy^ — tliisis not tlie true earaest- 
ness. All true earnestness must Ibe in tlie man. 


oOS What tlie iioet has to cultivate above all things is love and 
truth; — what he has to avoid, like poison, is the fleeting and the false. 
He will get no good by proposing to be in earnest at the moment. His 
earnestness must be innate and habitual; born with Inm, and felt to In- 
his most precious inheritance. , , Leigh iLmL 

True earnestness is not manifested by loudness, not sliown l\y 
rant, not revealed by noise; ' It is shown by tlie development of 
the intensity of touch, the changes, of pitch and the intlections, 
or the range of the voice. • . 

Hence, in the developiuent of , emphasis, we must give atten- 
tion to the nature of true earnestness,. Professor Monroe once 
said, ‘‘Earnestness covers a naultitude of elocutionary sins.” It 
does not so much cover them, however, as it prevents them. 

There are certain faults of emphasis, such as declamation and 
rant, which are due to a perversion or a misconception of earnest- 
ness. In declamation the earnestness is assumed, or at any rate, 
there is a desire to make the earnestness visible. Geiiiiine ear- 
nestness does not waste itself or its energy in trying to show it- 
self to others. Genuine earnestness unites thought and feeling; 
the whole man is harmoniously aroused. Tliere is, of course, an 
emotional earnestness as well as an intellectual earnestness, but 
both are united in the highest and most genuine earnestness. 

In the development of emphasis the student should practise 
those passages which he most truly, believes and most intensely 
feels. He should take a thought which he himself firmly believes, 
and endeavor to convey it so as to. convince other minds who do 
■ not realize it. 

Earnestness must not be confounded with vague impulsiveness 
or wild extravagance. Genuine earnesimess is a co-operative 
activity of the whole man. Hence, it is self-contained and re- 
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strained. 


Like all great 


A or must earnestness Le . confomuled iritli autagonisni. 'Tme 
eamestaess is sjmipathetic and kindly clisimse,! towarels all men' 
aiid ail |)ha>ses of tTiith. 

ProhUm LXXXr. Study a passage of noble literature full of 
ainestness and intensity until its spirit is fully assimilated and 
made adequately manifest througli the voice. 


309. OH HIS BLIHBHESS. 

Wheist I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
lo serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, -- 
Both Grod exact day-labour, light denied? 

I fondly ask:-— But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies; God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts: who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly; tlmusands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er laijid and ocean without rest; — 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Milton, 


810 On, vre re sunk enough here, God knows! But not quite ,so sunk 
that moments, sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, when the spiril’s 1 1 
endowments stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it if nur 

JoWnights, tliere are fee-llames noondays 

dwindle '^vhile in thereby swollen ambitions 
while just this or that poor impulse, which for once had uk.v 

^ away the rest have trifled 

— Browning, 

i>nf i our whole country, and notlilmr 

l,eco,? the blessing of God, way that country itself 

of , ■ ‘‘ splendid monument, not of oppression ami teimr but 

S;:? -hlch tlm wona may ga. ’witi; 
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S12 Wes know not wkat we are, any more tliaii wlisit we shall be. It 
is a high, solemn, most awful thought for every individual iiuin, that his 
earthly influence, wdiich lias had a commencement, will never through all 
ages, were he the very meanest of iis, have an end! What is done is 
done; has already blended itself with the boundless, everdiving, ever- 
working 'lirniverse, and will also work there for good or for evil, openly or 
secretly, throughout all time. Qxrlijle. 

313. THE aiSTLE OF OHILLOH.* 

ETERiffAL Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons! Libeity, thoiyirt, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which love of Thee alone can bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d, 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s day less gloom, 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 

Chillou! thy prison is a holy place 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ’t^vas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worji as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface ! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

Byron. 

314. SHAKESPEAEE AMD GOETHE. 

..^This theory of the moral indifference of art originated, I believe, 
in great measure, wuth Goethe, and has been propagated chiefly by his 
too exclusive admirers. I should he content to rest the whole question 
on a comparison of the moral spirit that pervades the dramas of Goethe 
and those of Shakespeare. It has been asserted, I believe with truth, 
that it w'as the existence of this very theory in Goethe, or rather of that 
element in him -whence this theory was in'ojected, which shuts him out 
from the highest place as a dramatist, and marks^the vast interval between 
him and Shakespeare. Goethe’s moral nature was, it has been said, of a 
somewhat limp texture, with few. strong “natural admirations,” so that 
his dramas are wanting in tliose moral lights and shadows wdiich exist in 
the actual world, and give life and outline to the most manly natures, 

^ Bonnivard, a Genevese, was imprisoned By the Duke of Savoy in Chillon for 
the defence of his conntry against the tyranny with wMeh Piedmont threatened 
it during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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His groups of characters are most of them morally feeble and shadowy, 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, being a whole, natural man, ‘‘the moral, 
imaginatiye, and intellectual parts of him do not lie separate,’’ but move 
at once and all together. Being wholly unembarrassed with aisthetic 
theories, his “ poetical impulse and his moral feelings are one.” He does 
not conceal or explain away the great moral elevations and depressions 
that you see in the world. He paints men and women as they are, with 
great moral dilferences, not withholding admiration from tlie noble, con- 
tempt and aversion from the base. Therefore, though we do not say that 
he is faultless, do not deny that there are things in him we could wish 
away, yet, taken as a whole, there breathes from his works a natural, 
healthy, bracing, elevating spirit, not to be found in the works of Goethe, 
Every side, every phase of human nature is there faithfully set down, but 
to the higher and better side is given its natural predominance. With 
the largest tolerance ever man had for all human infirmity, the widest 
sympathy with all men, seeing even the soul of good that may lie in 
things evil, there is in him nothing of that neutral moral tint, which is 
weakness in poetry as truly as in natural life. 

Poetry refuses to he made over as the handmaid of any one philosophy 
or view of life or system of belief. But it is equally true that it naturally 
allies itself only with what is highest and best in human nature; and in 
whatever philosophy or belief this is enshrined, thence poetry will draw 
its finest impulses. 

Aspects of Poetry, Shairp, 

315. THE EIVER DUDBQH. 

I THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide, 

As being past away. — Vain sympathies! 

For, backward, Diiddon, as I cast my eyes, 

I saw what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall forever glide; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We Men, w'ho in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; — be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that -we are greater than we know. 


Wordsworth, 
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316 llEAFv a word;, a word m seaBOB, for tlie day I.B drawing iiigli 
Wliou tlic OaiiBe sliall call upon ns— Boiiie to live, and Bonie to die! 
He that dies shall not die lonely, many an oiie liatb gone iK'fore, 

He that lives sliali bear no burden heavier than the life they bore. 

Oft, when men and maids are merry, ere the siuilight leaves tlie earth, 
And they bless the day beloved, all too short for all their mirth, 

Some shall pause awhile and ponder on the bitter days of old, 

Ere the toil of strife and battle overthrew the curse of gold; 

Then Hwixt lips of loved and lover solemn thoughts of us shall rise; 
We who once 'were fools and dreamers, then shall be the brave and wisti 
Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigh, 

When the Cause shall call upon us, some to live and some to die! 

“ All For The Cause.'’^ Morris. 

317. OBE TO TEE WEBT WIEB. 

O West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: 0 thou 
Who chaiiotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving street buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

Destroyer and preserver; Hear, oh, hear! 

Thou ojx whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 

Shook from tlie tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning, there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
, Of some fierce Msenad, ev’n from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height — 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thoti dirge 
Of the dying year, tO; which this closiiig night 
Will be the dome;of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with'all thy congregated might 
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Of vapours, from wliose solid atraospliere 

Black rain, and fire, and bail, will burst; OIi, bear! 

Tboii who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue fdediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Bane’s bay, 

And saw in sleej) old palaces and towers 
Quivering ’within the wave’s iiitenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Tliou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves; Oh, hear! 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The imj>ulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip the skyey speed 
Scarce seem’d a vision, I would ne’er liave striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

0 lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud I 

1 fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy \7eight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 

Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its o-wn! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like wither’d leaves to quicken a new birth; 
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And, by tbo iiicantatioii of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextingiiishM hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind t 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 
Tiie trumpet of a prophecy! 0 Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

Shelley. 

318 All the processes of the ages are God’s science; all the how of 
history is his poetry. His sculpt ux-e is not in marble, but in living and 
speech-giving forms, which pass away, not to yield place to those that 
come after, but to be perfected in a nobler studio. What he has done 
remains, although it vanishes; and he never either forgets what he has 
once done, or does it even once again. As the thoughts move in the mind 
of a man, so move the worlds of men and women in the mind of God, and 
make no confusion there, for there they had their birth, the offspring of 
his imagination. Man is but a thought of God. 

The Imagination,'’* MacDonald. 

319 Thy tyranny, 

Together working with thy jealousies, — 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine, O, think, what they have done, 

And then run mad indeed, — stark mad! for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 

That thou betrayedst Polixenes, ’twas nothing; ... 

Thou wouldst have poison’d good Camillo’s honor, 

To have him kill a king ; poor trespasses, 

Mora monstrous standing by: whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter 
To be or none or little, — though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire ere done’t, 

Hor is’t directly laid to thee, the death 

Of the young Prince, whose honorable thoughts — 

Thoughts high for one so. tender — cleft the heart 
That could conceive, a gross and foolish sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam : this is not, no, 

Laid to thy answer: but the last, — 0 lords, 

When I have said, cry. Woe! — the Queen, the Queen, 

The sweet’ St, dear’st creature’s dead; and vengeance for ’t 
ISTot dropiD’d down yet. , ■ 

** Winter’s Tale,** , ‘ SUahespmre, 
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MODES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


XLL POEMS OP EXPEESSIOE 

QOME of the eiemental actions of the iiiinci which canse mod- 
^ ulatioiis of the voice have Ibeeii studied for the better 
understanding of the true nature of Vocal Expression. We 
have found that the actions or attitudes of the mind dwectly, and 
more or less spontaneously, cause these modulations, and that no 
aitificial system of vocal signs or system of rules can be arranged 
independent of the direct domination of mind over voice. 

The question now arises, what method should be adopted to 
develop the right actions of the voice, or secure right processes? 

Some of the leading elemental acts of expression are these : 
to tall^, to read, to recite, to address an audience, to act and to 
write, to draw and to sing. Which of these is most effective in 
developing the expressive power of the man ? All should be used. 
The reason for this is that each of them calls into more imuie- 
diate activity some special set of the faculties. Practice merely 
upon one is apt to develop one-sidedness ; besides tbe develop- 
ment of the greatest power in any one of them, cannot be attained 
without some mastery of tlio others. Not only must the well- 
rounded man have all of them in some degree, ])vit the special 
master of each one of them must also have more or less knowl- 
edge and command of each of the others. The good speaker, 
for example, must be able to write, or he will lack accuracy. A 
little acting also will help him to develop naturalness, and read- 
ing and reciting will give a more all-sided diseiplino to Iiis 
powers. These exercises will cause him to realize the processes 
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of tlio greatest writers and speakers, and will develo|) Ike power 
to sec from a different point of view, and oven to tliiiik in a 
foreign langnage. 

Exercise in each of these various acts tends to develop that 
■coiiiniand of the special powders which are necessary for special 
forms of expression. For instance, to develop the greatest paw'd* 
in acting, the actor must he able to read wmll and to recite wmlL 
A reader, unless he is able to act, will be led into exaggeration, 
without power to modulate his positions or to make his char- 
acter think. He must also be able to imderstand every point of 
view : he must be able to appreciate the speaker’s attitude of 
mind as %vell as that of the actor. Even the writer, since all 
style is founded upon conversation, will receive great help from 
speaking. Exercise in speaking will enable Iiim to feel the fun- 
damental qualities of naturalness ; for the spoken word brings 
man nearest to a realization of one mind in a state of active 
communication with another. 

The greatest artists have always sought for more than one 
point of view. The best artists have ahvays studied, and have 
been noted for their j)ower of appreciating, other arts. In fact, 
many great artists have practised more tliaii one form of art. 
The art faculty is broadened by this com}>arative study. This 
is true of all the arts, but it is especially true of all foi-ms of 
speaking. The student should converse, speak, read, recite, 
debate, and act. Work in all of these acts will develop a flex- 
ible and versatile use of the faculties of the mind. Such union 
of different acts will develop the power to see truth from every 
possible point of view, to modulate all modes of expression, and 
to fit every kind of subject and experience, and to adapt them to 
every kind of audience. 

Again, wmrk in all modes of expression tends to j>revent arth 
ficiality and mannerisms. Work-in recitation alone often tends 
to develop stiltodness; practice in, speaking ahme often tends to 
develop an. unsympathetic action relative to subject and audi* 
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eiice ; reading alone tends to eliminate tlie process of progressive 
tliinking ; acting alone tends to develop staginess. As lias been 
already sliovnijail work in YocalExpression tends to artifieiality 
and affectation, and to a lack of gennineness in tliinkiug. Tlie 
same is true of Rhetoric. ' The reason for this is the tendency 
of most minds to separate form from tliouglit. The practice in 
different modes of expression tends to prevent tills siiperficiality 
and one-sidedness, and to develoji simplicity, gennineness and 
power. It gives greater discipline of the faculties, greater self- 
control, and greater ability to vary and adapt as well as to em- 
ploy all modes of expression. 

Again, such a method prevents the tendency to mere imita- 
tion. If a student is made to read only, he will tend, possibly, 
to read like his teacher ; but if he is made to speak on familiar 
subjects, his vocal modulations in conversation are so spontane- 
ous, so freely natural, that he rarely imitates. By having him 
converse upon liis feet to tlie class, and then read or recite, he 
can be made to feel -when he is natural, and when iimiatiiraL 
Thus the student, as well as the teacher, vali l^e enabled to 
recognize his fundamental needs and difficulties. 

Again, work in different forms of expression will develop 
originality. The student is not only enabled to study himself, 
not only prevented from imitation and luade natimal, bnt his 
faculties and powers are stimulated to act in tlieir own way. 
Some of them will necessarily call for the expression of his own 
riews and convictions. 

The method for Vocal Expression here unfolded seeks to keep 
continually before the student tlie tlioiight, and espeffially the 
process of its creation or realization, as well as inodes of delivery. 
Such a method can be easily applied to speaking or to any form 
of Vocal Expression. It is notorious that mechanical elocution 
can oiilj’' bo applied to certain forms of recitation and to a cer- 
tain kind of literature, and cannot bo ap]>lied to extemporaneous 
speaking. This fact proves that such a methorl is inadequate. 
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and that the whole >sT!hject needs to be placed u|>on a dilterent 
basis and lifted to a Iiiglier. 

Every one of the steps which have been laid down applies to 
all of these inodes of expression, and neaiiy every one of the 
problems may be illustrated by speaking, reading, recitation, and 
in fact by all the elemental acts of Vocal Expression. 


XLII OOJfVEBSATIOir. 

T he question arises, with which of these several, inodes of 
expression should work begin in the development of delivery? 
A child learns to' speak before it learns to recite or to write. 
Conversation is tlie first and fundamental mode by which one 
man reveals himself to another. It is also the simplest and most 
direct. It brings the mind into immediate contact •with another 
mind. The speaker iiimself can realize the nature of tlie action 
of his own mind, and its relations to the modulations of his voice. 
Conversation also gives the teacher the best jiossible means of 
judging tlie mental, as well as the vocal action of his pupil. 
Hence, one of the first exercises which the teacher should use 
is conversation. Students should speak to the teacher and the 
class upon the simplest subjects. They should discuss, in the 
simplest possible way, those topics in which they are the inost^ 
vitally interested. 

An important means of developing the power of conversation 
is story-telling. Stories are the first form of literature that the 
child learns to love ; and the very latest development of art uses 
stories as the highest means of embodying the conceptions of 
the imagination. Men rarely, if ever, outgrow tl icir lo v e for tlio i n . 
There must be something in them, therefore, of fundamental 
importance to the development of the human mind. A story 
that pleases a child is nearly always full of vivid pictures, and 
has a simple inoveiuejit of evehtB or scenes whicli awakens tlie 
ass<.>eiation of ideas in the mind, A good story nuist be simple, 
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real, witliont affectation or stiltedaess; its sequence of ideas 
siiould inov<3 with genuine life. These are the very quaiitic^s that 
should char<aeterize conversation. 

The sources from which stories inaj be drawn^ suited to the 
age and needs of a student or a class, are boundless. Folk-lore, 
personal experience, cuiTeiit literature, some particulai' pliase of 
history or art, are among those which come at ojiice to mind. 
One method is to assign poems, adapted to the needs and ad- 
vancement of tbe student, and have the student give the argu- 
ment or meaning in his own language^ Such jiroblems may be 
selected from poems as simple as Longfellow’s Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” or from those as difficult as the Faery Queen,” or 

The Ring and the Book.” 

Poems may be selected to meet the needs of the student ; for 
example, to a student who has no love for poetry, and who lacks 
imagination, can be given some beautiful poem the story of which 
he cannot help but lilce ; his imagination may he thus quickened, 
and he be started in the idght path to reach a higher plane of 
culture. Sometimes a student jshouid be left to his own selec- 
tion, that his tastes and tendencies may be observed and studied 
by the teacher. 

There are many advantages in this use of stories. The student 
will be brought into contact with the greatest literary art. He 
will be enabled to feel the real characteristics of true expression in 
the best authors, their simplicity, ease, repose, and power. Ills lit- 
erary taste will be stimulated, and he will unconsciously assim- 
ilate these qualities in his own execution. Again, he will have 
something to say, something a class will desire to hear, and he 
will be stirred to do his best. 

Another advantage is to bring the work of expression into 
contact witli literature. As a matter of fact, poetry and litera- 
ture are the higliest modes of expression, and in tlic development 
of all art a sense of a right standard can be best gained by con- 
tact with tliem. Besides, conversation maybe made an impor- 
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taut aid in sstudying literature ; not iu a iiiechaiikal or analytic 
way, but in accordance with tlie principles of all. true education; 
not on a basivs tjf gaining information nierely, but also power to 
execute. It obeys the principle that ‘M;o know any thing we 
must do it,” — the principle w^hich underlies all manual training 
and all ref onus in education. Instead of beiiig crainnied with 
facts a])out a poem, the student will be enabled to enter directly 
into sympathy with its spirit. Literature nmst be studied by di- 
rect contact and assimilation. Whatever keeps us away from 
reading literature itself is bad. Whatever biings us iiito direct, 
sympathetic contact with the ideas of a litei'ary work is good. 
Such a course, in short, develops that true literary appreciation 
which lies at the basis not only of all criticism, but of all artistic 
power and of all culture and development. 

While story-telling is one of the simplest forms of expression, 
it is one of the most difficult. A good story-teller is rare. Car- 
lyle says that this powmr is a sign of a great mind. Simplicity is 
always difficult, for it is the, charm of the greatest art, and sim- 
plicity i s tb e 1 1 indamental characteristic of a good story. Students 
should, tlierefoT'e, often be led to study the great story-tellers, 
such as Chaucer, so as to learn from lexairtple the power of simple 
truth when told in the most direct way. 

The preparation of a story should vary with eacli individual; 
but it should consist chiefly in deciding upon wdiere to begin, 
and upon the fundamental points or purpose. A good story must 
be definite and concise. There will always be great temj>tation 
to wander, or to take up too much time. It is very important, 
therefore, that a student should be timed, tlsat he may present 
Just what is interesting, just what is important, and may Ijogiii 
to have tlie power of pre-conceiving his thought in form ami of 
knowing the amount of. time each part will take. All art must 
be founded upon just such foresight.. 

In the act of telling a story, all the powers of the mind must 
be active. Eveiy true story is dramatic, and the imagination and 
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sjmpatliy, as tlie two elements of the (ii*aiiiatic instinct^ must 
especially he awake. There should he little theorizing a1;)out 
conversation ; all should he as free and simple as possihle. The 
student should nut feel that he is getting up to make a speech, hut 
that lie. is simply facing his class to speak of something in which 
lie is interested. Ilis heart must hum udth liis thought, and he 
must make them feel and see what he feels and sees, and awaken 
their interest in the poem so that they will themkdves he led 
to read it. 

It would he an invaluable discipline for parents or teachers 
from the earliest years to lead children to tell the stories about 
tha.t which they are reading. If steps were taken to interest 
children in reading ])ooks, and in talking about them from early 
years, their education and ciiltoe would he moi-o satisfactory. 

Many hints have been thrown, out as to the educational value 
of telling stories, and of discussions ; hut in general it may he 
said, that there is no step , which has been shown, no problem 
which has been laid down in the last lessons, to wdiieh some form 
of speaking, conversation, or discussion cannot he applied. 


XLIII EXTEMPOBAHSOUS SPEAEIUa. 

QTUBElSrTS sliould he trained' as early as possililc to present 
^ their thoughts and ideas upon their feet. All conversa- 
tion, of course, is extemporaneous speaking. Conversation, how- 
ever, is more free and simple than speaking ; and wiiile work 
should begin witli the simple forms of conversation, it should he 
lifted as early as possihle into systematic logical discussion. 

What is meant by extemporaneous speaking? It does not 
mean speaking without preparation^ without study or arrange- 
ment of ideas; the words only, are impromptu. It means that 
free action of tlie mind in speaking in which tlie words and. the 
form of |)reseiitation are more or less modified by the presence 
of an audience. 
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Dr. Eilwai-d Everett Halo makes two valaal>le suggOvStioiiB 
for extemporaneous speaking. First: spea-k wlienever any one 
asks you; and, secondly, no one will ever make a speak m* until 
lie is ready to make a fool of liiinself for tlie sake of liis subject. 
lie lias given also tlie foilowdng j>oints : — 

Study carefully what you have to say, and put itito words in 
writing, or by speaking aloud to an imaginary person. 

Say notbing about yourself, least of all in tbe introduction. 

Arrange your points in order. 

Stick to your order. 

^‘Divide your time among your points according to tlieir 
importance. 

Give each point the time you have appointed for it. 

Stop when you are through.” 

These points are similar to Professor Monroe's La,ws ” of 
Extemporaneous Speaking : — 

“ Have something to say. 

« Say it. 

« Stop.” 

Dr. Hale advises a student to sit down and write a letter to 
a friend, and to say, ‘‘I am to speak, oii a certain subject, and 1 
wish to make these points ; ” then let him enumerate the points 
and put them into words. II the student finds lie has nothing 
to say . in his letter, he had better write to the committee that 
invited him, and say that the probable death of his grandmother 
will possibly prevent his being present on tbe occasion.” 

The first great temptation of a speaker is to begin with him- 
self and to talk about himself. Another temptation is to dwell 
upon the points which ai^e most difficult to him, or upon some- 
thing in which he is personally interested, and not upon that 
which is mo>st important to his theme.” A speaker rises to ac- 
complish a certain end. lie wishes to drive home a (xjrtaiu 
point, and to win tlie conviction, of his audience. For this 
reason he must divide his time, not according to his own pleas- 
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lire, but accoi-tluig to t.lie iiuportance of lib subject, or accoixliug 
to the relation of bis discussion to the aecomplisliineiit of the end. 

The iinportaucG of bolding to/tbo, order of thought cannot he 
oyer-estiniated, because tliere are many temptations for the mind 
to wander from, the patli it has laid down ; but yielding to such 
temptations will d(^sti*oy all power in speaking. 

All art re(|ui.res the artist to foresee results. TTc must conceive 
an ideal, and tlion hold it until he embodies it as deiiuitely as 
possible, Idle speaker must be able in his calm moments to 
foresee just what be lias to say. In the heat of passion lie is apt 
to ])e one-sided, and, in pursuing a tx*aiii of ideas of interest 
only to himself, to neglect those which, are most important to 
his theme. Hence the speaker must .be able in cold blood to 
choose what be has to say, and the order of bis points. His own 
personal interest and enjoyment must be sacriiieed to liis cause. 

It is still moi’e difficult and important to cling to the tirno 
previously appointed. Many a .speech consists in a long discus- 
sion of the. first jioint. If the result could be compared with the 
speaker’s intention, it would be found one-sided, and bis real aim 
wholly lost from view. ■ ’ 

Speakers generally think they have occupied a very sliort time. 
I)i\ Hale says, that if you ride home with six or eight people 
who have just spoken on the sanie platform, and consult each 
one separately, each man will think he made the shortest speed, i. 
This is because every man enjoys so much his own speaking. 
Hence there is a universal tendency to speak too long. 

After a speaker has spoken he should compare what be lias 
done with what be iiitended, and rigidly rein himself up the 
next time to achieve exactly what be intends. 

The preparation for extemporaneous speaking is of great im- 
portance, A subject needs meditation. It is astonishing how 
the mind goes on -working in meditation, arranging illustrations 
and points, and gradually probing to the very depth of the most 
complex thouK.^ 
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XLIV. BISCUSSIOH Am DEBATE. 

O ISTE of the most iraportant exercises for the developmeiit of 
deliveiy is discussion upon subjects of the student’s own 
choice, which may be >simp]e and commonplace, or the greatest 
arid most important of living* issues. Such exercises develop the 
insigiit and general knowledge of students. They form one of 
the most important aids in inspiring them to keep posted upon 
current events. Newspapers at the present time are so large, 
and the scope of news so extended, that it is difficult to keep 
up wdth the leading events of the world. Some, however^ do 
keep posted by reading only a few paragraphs in tlie papers 
daily. By giving students the leading topics of Jiational or in- 
ternational interest, a means is found to develoj) their power to 
select and to grasp broad living questions ; the mind is set to 
work U2:)0ii complex problems, and tjrained to rlglit nietbods 
of selection and arrangement. The same exercise may also 
be made an aid in training students to make investigations in 
libraries. 

Another exei*cise in speaking, which is also very important in 
developing the right mental action and stimulating natural de- 
livery, is debate. 

In preparing for debate the student should study carefully 
both sides of the question. Webster, the ablest of debaters, 
was always prepared on every question that arose. The reason 
was, that whenever any question came up in Congress, he was 
accustomed to debate to himself both sides, Webster, with his 
great mind, could state the arguments for either side better tlian 
any one else. Having therefore argued it out to himself, and 
stated both sides, when any opponent stated an argument, he 
was prepared to answer it. It is said that he often stated an 
opponent’s position better than that opponent did himself. 

One who >y}slics to debate must hot blind himself, or endeavor 
to ignore the other side of the question.- lie must l>e fair; he 
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must recognize all legitimate arguments. He must debate for 
triitlrs sake ; lie must liiniself look upon all sides of tbe question 
before lie ventures to siieak upon any one side. 

Often, the best miy to -win the audience to his cause, is to speak 
fran,Idy and to recognize the arguments of the other side. All 
nien love frankness and honesty. Such a course awakens the 
judicial faculty in the minds of his auditors; it disarms antago- 
nism and leads tliein to look cahnly or T\dth sympathy upon liis 
arguments. But one who refuses to see any but his own side, 
and tries to blind the minds of his auditors to the fact that there 
are other sides, will be likely to find that they rebel against all 
the arguments he may offer. The first great object in debate is to 
disarm this tendency of the hearer to oppose and to argue against 
a >speaker ; in starting out the debater should often touch those 
points upon which all agree, or in some way cause the audience 
to look fairly at all sides of any question. There are very few 
propositions wliich can be stated which have not more than one 
side. There are some who seem to think that no man who is 
honest, no lawyer who is really true can undertake the case of 
a man whom he knows to he guilty. But this is a misconception 
of the nature of an advocate, or even of justice. Even the law 
requires that tlie criminal shall not be condemned without 
counsel; some one must take his side or injustice may be - done 
him. He must have an advocate to state those conditions and 
circumstances which soften tlie severity of the sentence of the 
most hardened criminal. 

All goes by approximation in this world, and no statement 
of any truth is complet€^ly perfect. For this reason, ail minds 
shouki ho led to de]:)iite and discuss the different sides of any 
given siilqect in order to judge where lies the preponderance of 
truth in this a])proximalion, and thus be enabled to see wlun‘e 
lies the real depth of truth. 

The subject of debate has been so often discussed that it is 
only iiGcessaiy to a.dd a few words regarding its power t^o develop 
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imturahiehis in delivery. Debate disciplines the antitlietio action 
of the mind. It <li.seiplmes tlie Blind also to petudrate to funda- 
mentals. As there is a present point to uiii, there is a tendency 
to cause tim speaker to make salient his central ideas, to en- 
deavor to give them clearly. The speaker is helped, too, hy 
being compelled to speak to some one. 

Debate tends to prevent declamation and stiltedness. The 
speaker soon learns that in order to win his case he must be sim- 
ple, concise, and direct. Debate thus not only awakens mental 
energy and develops tlie logical sequence of ideas, but it also 
gives self-possession, and tends to discipline tlie man to speak 
with his whole nature and with all his body and with every lan- 
guage. Thus it becomes one of the most effective exercises in 
developing directness of delivery. 


XL?. EEOITATIOH. 

rpHE importance of Recitation can hardly be over-estimated. 

The universal custom in the schools of the Greeks was to re- 
cite continually from their poets. Many assign this as the chief 
cause of the high development of the artistic natiu’C of the Greeks. 
Recitation has always been held as one of the most important 
means of developing the imagination, and especially the memory. 
In the recitation, however, of any form of literature from memory 
there are many dangers. One of the chief of these is, the ten- 
dency to repeat mere words, thus developing accidental or verbal 
memory. All memory should be of ideas. The tliouglit should 
be reproduced, idea should follow idea by a natural and logical 
sequence, that is to say, true recitation must always use the ])hil- 
osophic memory. A mechanicar use of memory will make all 
expression artificial. 

The custom in our schools and colleges of mechanically reci- 
ting extracts often half learned, cannot' be too strongly con- 
demned. The mind is simply recalling words, and does not 
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re-create tlie ideas ; such practice encourages the student to speak 
without thought, causes his voice to become cold, his memoiy to 
become superiicial, and his relation to literatm*e to become one of 
indifference. 

The lirst recpilsite, therefore, in the recitation of poetry or 
literature, must be an endeavor to stimulate philosophic rather 
than mechanical or verbal memory. Consciousness, in delivery, 
must centre in the thought. “ Ideas, not words,” must be the 
motto. A recitation must simply reproduce the process of the 
mind. Idea must follow idea according to the law of associa- 
tion of ideas. The mind must be concentrated successively upon 
eacli idea by a natural and simple progressive transition. Too 
inuch importance cannot be attached to a proper method of 
preparation. To prepare a poem or any form of literature for 
recitation requires careful meditation. The student must read 
it over to himself, and get its meaning and the sequence of ideas. 
If the methods and steps so far explained have been properly 
practised, the mind has formed the habit of giving attention 
primarily to ideas and not to mere words. 

Poor memories can be improved by this method. The memoiy, 
when exercised philosopMcally, will grow normally and rapidly, 
and furnish material for the imagination ; when exercised me- 
chanically and artificially it will become dissociated from the 
imagination. All of the patent methods for improving the 
memory which have been advanced in the last few years are 
vicious, because they violate the laws of mental action. When 
the mind remembers merely by accidents, the power of thinking is 
stiiied. Memory can only truly act according to the great law 
of association of ideas. 

The beneiits of the best work in recitation can be seen at once. 
As tlie student practises a good piece of literature, witli clear 
ideas, simply and progressively expressed, be will find Ms logical 
power improved. The law of association of ideas will begin to 
doniinale liim and affect Ixis expression; he will find the meth- 
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odic tiuusltions of hm inmd clearer, his power to eoneentra-te his 
faculties strojigcr. Expression will begin to be tlxe result of an 
actof tliought, jnid not a mere mechanical act. ^F■hiie artilicial 
andmechanical methods of recitation develop veibal or accidental 
iiiemoiy, true uiethods of vocal expression are the best modes of 
developing tlie power of philosophic memory. Besides, the 
teacher, with an niKlerstanding oE the proper action of the iiiind 
and its relation to expression, will be able to test the mental 
action of the student. He can see whether the student is merely 
repeating words, whether all attention is upon accidents, or 
whether he really thinks each idea adequately. 

Thus, true wo3’k in Vocal Expression can be made an impor- 
tant aid to education. There is no process of recitation, no 
foim of explanation in any department wliicli does not, more or 
less, use Vocal Expression. It is, in fact, a phase of all depart- 
ments of education rather than a department in itself. But it is 
also a separate department, and, though it is so universally mis- 
understood and neglected, it must find a definite place in any 
true educational system. 

The teacher of Vocal Expression must be broad enough to 
give general counsel on the evil tendencies in the thought 
processes of students. He can be an aid to other teachers in 
other departments, and they to him. When such evil tenden- 
cies are pointed out to him, he is the one to eradicate them most 
directly. Wliile the correction of such evils ];>elongs in a sec- 
ondary sense to all forms of education, the work belongs pri- 
marily and essentially to the teacher of expression. 

With what subject, what form of literature, and what kind of 
literature should a student begin ? With the simplest and best ; 
the simplest lyrics. Songs are the first, most essential, and 
most fundamental expression of the, spontaneous action of the 
creative faculties and emotional powers of man. The lyrics of 
a people show their spirit more, ad^uately than any other means; 
, their loves and hates, their patriotism and ambitions, tlmir ideas 
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and aims* Next to this is the story. The latest popular move- 
merit in literatuix^j tlie short story, is a very important one in its 
bearing upon Yoeal Expression. These short stories can be easily 
abridge<l5 or arranged for recitation. They are often simple and 
truly dramatic. 

Forms of literature can of course be selected for the student 
so as to meet his needs; yet ordinarily, for criticism, the work 
chosen should be the student’s own ; at any rate, the arrangement 
of it. His own taste must guide him. The teacher can tlms see 
his needs and note his growth and progress, and the develop- 
ment of his taste for the best literature. Care must be taken, 
however, that the selections are not too difficult. A selection 
too subtle or complex to be assimilated by the student may cause 
stiltedness and destroy simplicity. 

Ballads, too, are well adapted for practice in Vocal Expression. 
Old ballads are simple in form, di*amatic in spirit, and are the 
fountain-head of modern English poetry. The events of the story 
in all true Imllads, ancient or modern, are simply told. Old ballads 
ma^^be made the means of leading the student to appreciate 
later and liigher literary art. For example, a study of the old 
ballad on the deatli of Arthur may lead the student to a higher 
appreciation of The Passing of Arthur,” by Tennyson, which 
is a species of translation of the old story into modern imageiy 
and modern poetry. 

Longfellow is a good author to study for poetic stories. Ills 
language is beautil’ul and easy to understand. The ‘‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn” and many of his other narrative poems are simple 
and universally po])iilar. No one who lias any love for poetry 
whatever will fail to appreciate them. Students wlioso imagina- 
tion >s ha\^o been repressed ma}^ have their love of poetry stimu- 
lated by the study of such simple work. 

One important point must not be forgotten; the student 
must luive little or no help in the preparation of selections for 
criticism. Specific lessons must be given, and definite steps in 
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tnihimg taken ; to these too much attention can hardly he givein 
A line or a ]a:irt of a poem may be required to he given iit tinnss iu 
a speciiic ^ay. But Avlien a student is preparing a recitation, he 
must he absolutely free from ail rules and restraints; he must be 
alone. Each heart must commune with poetry and art, as far 
as possible, without dictation. 

One chief cause of tlie degradation of elocution is the custom 
of coaching. If a student wishes to make a speech, he immedi- 
ately goes to some teacher. He must be told when and where 
to make a gesture ; he must be told every infiection he is to 
make; lie must he told even what piece to select; he must be 
told everything. He pays his teacher to give him these that he 
may obtain this or that prize. So long as elocution allows itself to 
be a slave to such a custom as coaching, so long as some of 
.our leading institutions expect the teacher of elocution to pre- 
pare a show at the close of school, by coaching and cramming the 
students for a special occasion, instead of developing their per- 
sonality and power, so long will elocution be despised. It can- 
not rise above such shackles ; for as long as the public holds 
success ill coaching as the highest conception of the practice of 
elocution, so long will it be considered outside of the realm of 
true education ; it mil be recognized simply as a necessary evil, 
something to be tolerated, but not encouraged beyond a certain 
point; as something which may serve at a pinch as a substitute 
for poor work in other departments, but of no real educational 
advantage in itself. 

Of coiwse there is a form of coaching where the teacher care- 
fully observes and shows the student the eifort and conception 
of his own mind. But he never dictates, — he draws out. He 
gives no gesture, no iutiection; he simpily observes the student, 
and shows him where he fails to actualize his own conceptions 
and ideals. lie does not cram, does not dominate; never de- 
mands of the student to imitate him. He lets the student select 
his own extract, arrange It himself, and study it alone. The 
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work must be the stiplent’s, own ; be must be true to Ms own 
tejiiperaineut and to Ills own persorialify, Tbo teacher only tries 
to awaken Isis instincts, to inspbe him with a conception of bis 
bigbest ])ossibilities. 

But such wo]*k is rare, and students are often impatient with 
it. Sucb a method, however, is the only one in accru’d with, true 
principles of education ; the only one that mil truly develop the 
man, and be of permanent value. 


XLYI CBITIOISM AHB APPREOIATIOU. 


A FTER execution comes the necessity of suggestion and criti- 
cism on the part of the teacher. Here we come to a very 


important phase of the subject. No word is more abused than 
criticism ; no work is more misconceived. 

Criticism is not fault-finding. Of course, there are a few ex- 
ternal faults, such as pronunciation, qualities of the voice, the 
hand behind the back, or in the pocket, on whicli almost anyone 
can make suggestions. But these are not important faults ; they 
are only accidental, and do not belong to the real problem of 
delivery. But even in these things there is great danger of 
confusing peculiarities with faults. If every imperfect feather 
was removed from the most beautiful oriole, there ^vould not be 
one feather left. There is no such thing as absolute perfection 
except in mechanical work. Things may Ije made alike ; me- 
chanical work may be made so as to seem absolutely perfect ; 
but a measuring rod of correctness cannot be applied to anything 
in liaturo. The limbs of a tree cannot be measured. The diam- 
eter of the tree m* the height may possibly be given ; but to 
measure the angles, the directions, and multitudinous variations 
of the million little twigs is wholly irnpossiHe. There is no such 
thing as a perfect leaf among all the forests of eartln ‘‘ All goes 
by approximation in this world,” 

llnis artistic erithiism cannot he judicial. Judicial criticism, 
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or coijiparhig one tMng with another, is of very little coiise(|uonce. 
It is not a question even with the student himself as to liow he 
ranks with other students. The enthe idea of ranking must he 
forgotten in the work of recitation. , The fact is, prize <leclama- 
tioiis” and other “^contests” do more harm than good. All 
students cannot he measured hy one standard. 

The teacher must appreciate first of all the temperament and 
special powers, the intention, and the ideals of the student. 
True criticism is a comparison of the actual with the ideal. It 
is first necessary to understand the possibilities of a student. 
The greatest faults may he signs of the greatest power. Criti- 
cism is not finding fault, nor passing judgment. It is an endeavor 
to show the student wherein he actualizes his own ideal, and 
wherein he fails to do his best. 

There are twm great dangers in criticising; first, finding fault; 
and second, trying to compare judicially everything with an 
abstract general standard. But there are other faults, one of 
which is flattery ; this is one of the greatest dangers in elocution. 
It is an endeavor to encourage the student; but there is no 
greater discouragement to an earnest pupil than the fact that 
there is a failme to appreciate his effort and struggle, or the 
possibility and necessity of his growth. The fundamental desire of 
the student is to have his teacher penetrate througli his strug- 
gles, faiim-es as well as successes, to his ideal ix)tention. To be 
told tliat all is well is most disooiiragmg to the one who has a 
noble ideal. He knows that this is not true; he longs to know 
why his grasp fell so far short of his reach. Browning’s expres- 
sion, « A man’s reach should exceed his grasp,” states a universal 
experience. One of the first requisites of criticism is to show 
th.e student the dmection of his own reach and the character of 
his grasp : wherein they agree, and wherein they are antagonistic. 
If the grasp is in the direction of the reach, and the reach is in 
the right direction, or if it is in accordance with the student’s 
own instinct, intuition, and ideal, then a recitation is a great 
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success. But tlie greatest ]iiiidi*ance to the student is passing 
over faults, terapting him to lower his ideal, to feel that he has 
reached his highest possibilities. The true student’s desire is 
criticism. He hungers for it. He begins to recognize his owm 
ideal, and lie will criticise himself more severely than ai^yone 
else, because he begins to realize his failme to actualize bis ideal. 
The true teacher penetrates to this consciousness of shortcoming, 
ami the causes of the lack of gras23, and here begins to work. 
He inspires the student to feel his own ideal, ami helps him to 
struggle toward it. At times the teacher mtist make him more 
conscious of the place , where he did his best ; but never fail to 
show where he did his worst. Then, and then only, will there 
be growth and progress. 

Teachers and students should, if i>ossible, learn ho w painters 
and sculptors criticise eack other, how severely they criticise 
themselves. They should learn the true spirit of art criticism, 
or of dramatic criticism, such as that of Mr. William Winter. 
In some v/ay students must be made to feel the true nature of 
ai*t work : that it is a continual struggle, that the highest compli- 
ment is an appreciation of the struggle. There must never be 
blindfold admiration, but an admiration that is founded on in- 
sight. When a student is not satisfied with himself, it only 
vexes him the more to have some one flatter him and try to 
prove to him that his work is all right. He knows it is not all 
right. His discontent is the despair that has stirred every artis- 
tic soul. When a student feels an echo of his own needs com- 
ing to liini f rom another soul, a recognition of what he intended, 
then lie is most encouraged, because he knows tliat at some time 
he will reach and achieve that conception. Oin* struggle is 3nir- 
rored to us ; we know more fully, and then we try to do^ and 
then we become. 

These few' principles at the start will enable tlie student to 
begin properly. It is the hardest work to secine a right beghi- 
iiing. There are so many misconceptions, so many side-tracks 
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320. MUEE. 

O solitube! if I must witli tUee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
f niurlcy buildings: climb with me the steep,— 

Nature’s observatory _ whence the deli, 
n floweiy slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 

May seem a span; let me Uiy vigils keep ' 

Monpt boughs pavilion’d, where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. ' ^ 

But though I’ll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 

Let the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
hose words are images of thoughts refmed, 
t my soul’s pleasure; and it sure mtist be 
Almost the highest him of human-kind, 
en to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 

Vi :V''i'-V"i . ■ ■ - ■ '''VAtWJIlfjiif./''' V'V':: 


321, ITWO VOICES. 

Two Voices are there; one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains; each a mighty voice: 

Li both .rom age to age thou didst rejoice, 
tLey were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
there came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
^OU fought St against him, — but hast vainly striven • 
^ou from thy Alpine holds at length art dHy^r ' 
^ ere not a torrent mmmurs heard by tboe. 

hen cleave, O cleave to that which still is left- 

IS O 7u floods should thunder as before. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore 

Ana neither awful Voicebe heard by Thee- 
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Sing loud, 0 bird in the tree ! 0 bird, sing loud in the sky 1 

And honey-bees, blacken the elovei* seas ! there are none of you glad as I. 


Life is no idle dream, but a solemn reality, based upon Eternity and 
encompassed by Eternity. Cariyh. 

Day is dying I Float, 0 song, down the westward river ! 

Requiems chanting to the Day — Day, the mighty Giver. 


Oh, Brignall banks are wild and fair, and Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there would grace a summer queen. 


Higher still and higher from the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire the blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life carves in the marble Real. 

Lowdl. 

Oh ! the bells of Shandon sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


The last link is broken that bound me to thee, 

And the words thou hast spoken have rendered me free. 


Merrily, merrily goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free ; 

So shoots tliroiigh the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 

Scott, 


March to the battle-field I the foe is now before us ; 

Each heart is Freedom’s shield, and heaven is shining o’er us. 


I HELD it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Ah ! that lady of the villa — and I loved her so — 
Hear tlie city of Sevilla years and years ago. 


Waller, 
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Never pay any attention to the understanding when it stands in 
opposition to any other laciilty of the .mind. The mere understaiiding, 
however useful and indispensable^ is the meanest faculty in the Immmi 
mind, and the most to be distritsted ; and yet the great majority of 
people trust to nothing else. 

What ho, my jovial mates ! eome on I we ’ll frolic it 
Like fairies frisking in the merry moonshine ! 


I GOULD not love thee half so niucli, loved I not honour more. 


All, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And in the hereafter angels may 
Eoll the stone from its grave away 1 


WhUtien 


Up ! comrades, uj) ! in Eokeby’s halls 
Ne’er he it said our courage falls. 


One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the iieath, and near his favourite tree : 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


A SONG, oh a song for the merry May ! 

The cows in the meadow, the lambs a.t [day, 
A chorus of birds in the maple-tree, 

And a world in blossom for you and me. 


The mossy marbles rest on the lips that he has press’d in their bloom ; and 
the names he loved to hear have been carved for many a year on the tomb. 

Holmes, 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, ail which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


TOKE-COLOB, 
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No ra}?- is dimmed, lio atom worn, 

Ky oldest force is good as new j 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew. 

Shall I, Wiivsting in despair, die because a woman’s fair ? Or nay cheeks 
make pale with care ’cause another’s rosy are ? Be she fairer than tiio day, 
or the flowery meads in May — if she be not so to me, what care I how fair 
she be , y Qeorge Wither. 

Hence ! home, you idle creatures ! get you home I 


We can show you where he lies, fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 

You shall see him brought to bay : waken, lords and ladies gay. 

The Hunters. Scott, 


And so beside the Silent Sea I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from him can come to me on ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift beyond His love and care. 


Mojdest and shy as a nun is she ; one w'eak chirp is her only note : 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, pouring boasts from his little tliroat. 


Back, ruffians t back ! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead. 


— Wake ! oh, wake ! and utter praise ! 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 

Who fllled thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

Mont Blanc. Coleridge, 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! Her heart within her did not fail : 

She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, and told him ail her nurse’s tale. 


The silent organ loudest chants the master’s requiem. 

E-mersofi, 

OtTR birds of .song are silent now ; few are tbe flowers blooming ; 

Yet life is in the frozen bough, and Freedom’s Spring is corning. 

Massey 

Firm-paceb and slow, a horrid front they form, — 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm 1 
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With foreheu.irf iinruftiud tlie conquerors come — but why have they miif- 
lied the lance and the drum ? ... Ye saw him at morning how gallant and 
gay ! in bridal adorning the star of the day ; now weep for the lover, — his 
triumph is sped ; his hope it is over ! the chiettain is dead I But, oh for 
the maiden who mourns for that chief; . . she sinks on the meadow, — in 

one moniing-tide a wife and a widow, a maid and a bride ! 


Change as ye list, ye winds ! my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

Black-eyed Susan. 

I ’VE wandered east, I Ve wandered west, through many a weary way ; 
But never, never can forget the love of life’s young day. 

Motlienoell. 

I TOLD her how he pined : and ah ! the deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love, interpreted my own. 


Too low they build who build below the stars. 

Joung. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, so near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou musij the youth replies, I can. 

Emerson. 

The bee to the heather, the lark to the sky, the roe to the greenwood, and 
whither shall I ? Oh, Alice ! ah, Alice ! so sweet to the bee are the moor- 
land and heather by Cannock and Leigh ! Oh, Alice ! ah, Alice ! o’er 
Teddesley Park the sunny sky scatters the notes of the lark ! Oh, Alice ! 
ah, Alice ! in Beauclesert glade the roes toss their antlers for joy of the shade ! 
But xllice, dear Alice ! glade, moorland, nor sky without you can content me, 
and whither shall I ? Sir Henry Taylor. 

Where shall the lover rest, whom the fates sever, from his true maiden’s 
breast parted forever ? Where, through groves deep and high, sounds the far 
billow, where early violets die, under the willow. There, through the sum- 
mer day, cool streams are laving ; there, w^hile the tempests sway, scarce are 
boughs waving ; there, tliy rest shalt thou take, parted forever, never 
again to wake, never, O never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest, he, the deceiver,: who could win maiden’s 
breast, ruin, and ‘leave her ? In the lost battle, borne down by the Hying, 
where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dyings., Her wing sliall the 
eagle Hap o’er the false-hearted ; Lis warm blood the wolf shall lap ere life be 
parted. Shame and dishonour sit by his grave ever, blessing shall hallow it 
never, 0 never J scott. 


Hull on, and ^vitli tliy rolling crust 
That voiiud thy poles thou twirlest, 

Eoll with thee, Earth! tliis grain of dust, 
As through tho V ast thou whirlest . 

On, on through zones of dark and light 
Still waft me, blind and reeling, 
Around the Sun, and with his flight 
In wilder orbits wheeling. 
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the ladies of ST, JAKBS’S. 

^ ,™P.E »W O, T,. »™tH A»» ™ ™w,. 

Put Piiyllida my Phyllida 1 she takes her buckled shoon, 
m2 wo go out a-courting beneath the harvest moon. 

The ladies of St. James’s wear satin on then- bacj ! 

They sit all night at Onihrc, with candles all of wa. • 

T^rSda mv Phyllida! she dons her russet gown,. 

TU. kai« ot St W, 1 tlw m » «» «■* to. . 

Vmt think a box of essences was broken in the . . 

buT phX-y ^^““::i:?:her’ - 

When breezes blow at morning, is not so fresh c 

The ladies of St. James’s ! they’re ^ \ 

Their white it stays for ever, their red it . 

But Phyllida, my Phyllida ! her color comes and „ , 

It trembles to a lily, - it wayers to a rose. 

The ladies of St. James’s ! Yon ““^ras^tfsTgrand : 

The half of all their speeches, then pluases me b 
Bu“da, my Phyllida ! her shy and si^^jds 

Are clear as after rain-drops the music of the 

My Phyllida ! my Phyllida ! I care not 

The hearts of all St. James’.s, and give me all to keoi , 

I cave L whose the beauties of all the world may he ^ 

For Phyllida— -for Phyllida is all the WOlL • Austin Do 
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TiiKUE rolls llie deep wliere gfiw tho tree, 

0 Euith, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness ol’ the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, tlie solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Maid of my Love, sweet Genevieve t 
In Beauty’s light you glide along ; 

Your eye is like the star of eve. 

And sweet your Voice as Seraph’s song. 

Yet not, your heavenly Beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow : 

Within your soul a Voice there lives ! 

It bids you hear the tale of Woe. 

When sinking low the Sufferer w^an 
Beholds no hand outstretch’d to save, 

Fair, as the bosom of the Swan 
That lises graceful o’er the wave, 

I 'vc seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you,, sweet Genevieve 1 

Coleridge, 


SONG. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s ingrati- 
tude ; thy tooth is not so keen, because thou art not seen, although thy 
breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, that dost not bite so nigh as benefits for- 
got : though thou the waters warp, thy sting is not so sharp, as friend 
remembered not. 

Heigh, ho! slug, heigh, ho 1 unto the green holly : most friendship is 
feigning, most loving mere folly: then, heigh, hoi the holly! this life is 
most jolly, Shakespeare. 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 

Oft in the still}’- night ere slumber’s chain has bound me, fond Memory 
brings the light of other days around me : the -smiles, the tears of boyhood’s 
years, the words of love then spoken ; the eyes that shone, now dimm’d and 
gone, the cheerful hearts now broken ! Thus in the stilly night ere slumber’s 
chain has bound me, sad Alemory brings the light of other days around -mo. 
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WlicE I remember alJ the friends so link’d together I Ve seen around mo 
fall like leaves in win try weatlier, I feel like one who treads alone some ban- 
quet-liail deserted, whose lights are lied, whose garlands dead, and all but he 
departed 1 Tims in the stilly night ere slumber’s chain has bound me, sad 
Memory brings the light of other days around me* 

Moore, 

We wander’d undei’iieath the young gray dawn, 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 

0 Kome 1 my country ! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the lieart must turn to thee, 

Lone Mother of dead empires I and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and suflerance 1 . Come and see 
The cypress, hoar the owl, and plod your way 
O’er stex)s of broken thrones and temples, ye ! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day 1 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands. 

Childless and erownless, in her voiceless woe, 

An empty urn 'within h.er withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dw^ellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 

Eisc, wu'th tliy yellow waves, and mantle her distress ! 

JBijron. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But w^e have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time. 

Longfellow^ 

By wells and rills, in medowes greene, 

We nightly sing our heydey guise ; 

And to onr fairy king and queene 
* We chant our moonlight minstrelsies 
When larks ’gin sing, away we fling ; 

And babes new-borne steal as we go, 

And eife in bed we leave, instead, , 

Ami wend us laughing, lio, ho, ho 1 - 
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Hare ! liark ! tlio lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 

Ills steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced %wers that lies j 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With everything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise 1 
Arise 1 arise ! 

Ci/mbeline, Shakespeare, 

New voices come to me where’er I roam ; 

My heart, too, widens with its widening home : 

The former songs seem , little ; yet no more 
Can soul, hand, voice, with interchanging lore, 

Tell what the earth is saying unto me : 

The secret is too groat. George Eliot. 


In a valiant suffering for others, not in a slothful making of others suffer 
for us,, did nobleness ever lie. Every noble crown is, and on Earth will ever 
be, a crowm of thorns. , ■ Carlyle. 

THE THREE EISHERS. 

Th.ree fishers went sailing out into the West —• 

Out into the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town : 

For men must work, and women must weep ; 

And there ’s little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the light-house tower 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 

And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as, the tide went down, 

And the women are watching and wringing their hands 
. For those who will never come back to the town : 

For men must work, and women must weep — 

And the sooner it 's over, the sooner to sleep — 

And good-bye to tbe bar and its moaning. 


Charles Kingsley 
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In my distress I called iixjon the Lord, and cried unto my God : he heard 
my voice out of his temple, and my cry before him came into his ears. Then 
the eartlT shook and trembled, the foundations also of the mountains ntoved 
and were shaken, because he was wroth# There went up a smoke out of his 
nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it. He 
])owed the heavens also, and came down ; and thick darkness was under his 
loet. And lie rode u]Jon a cherub and did ily : yea, he flew swiftly upon the 
wings of the wind. He made darkness his hiding-jdace, his pavilion round 
about him ; ilarkriess of waters, thick clouds of the skies. At the bright* 
ness before him liis tliick clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire. The 
Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Most High uttered his voice ; 
hailstones and coals of fire. And he sent out his arrow's, and scattered them ; 
yea, lightnings manifold, and discomfited them. Then the channels of watens 
appeared, and the foundations of the earth w'erc laid hare, at thy rebuke, 
0 Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. He sent from on high, 
he took me ; he drew me out of many waters. He delivered me from my 
strong enemy, and from them that hated me ; for they w'ere, too mighty for 
me. They came upon me in the day of my calamity: hut the Lord was 
my stay. 

From Pmlm xviii, 

CHRISTMAS HinVCN. 

It was the calm and silent night ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 

Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now \vas Queen of land and .sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 

Peace brooded ofor the bushed domain ; 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars, 

Held undisturb’d their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago, 

®T was in the calm and .solemn night ! 

The senator of haughty Rome 

Impatient urged his chanoP.s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home. 

Triumx>hal arches gleaming sw'ell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 

What reckki the Roman what befell 
A paltry jirovince far away, 

In the .solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ? 




Willi in tliat ])rnvnicn Fuv awciy - ■ 

Wont plo'lding lionic a woavy boor : , , 

A sta-dk of liglit before, lam lay, _ . 

FaU’u tlii'ougli a liiilf-shut stable dooi 

Across Ms path. He passed -for nonglit 

Told wliat was going on witinn ; 

How keen the stars ! Hs only tboxiglit ; 

The air how- calm and cold and thin, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 

0 strange inditTerence 1 -—low and high 
Drows’d over common joys and cares : 

The earth was still --.hut knew not why 5 
The world was listening— unawares. 

How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever ! 

To that still moment none wonld heed 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 

It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bcdls ring out,, and throw 
Their joyous ideals abroad, and smite 
' The darkness, charmed and holy now. 

The night that erst no name had worn. 

To it a happy name is given ; 

For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 




Domett, 


DOMESTIC ASIDES. 

V vnny take it very kind — * this visit, Mrs. Skinner — 

mr cbavmin" bovs I see are borne from -Eeverond Mr. Bussell’s — 

kMd to bvMg them both - (what boots for n,y aow Bru.ssels !) 
Iwt ! little Clara left at boom? well, now, f; caB « shabby . 

,honM bare loved to hiss her so- (a ^foby, dabby Mbyl) 
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And Mr. S., I hope he 'a well ? but, though he lives so handy, 

He never once drops in to sup — (tlie better for our brandy 1) 

Come, take a seat — I. long to hear about Matilda’s raarriage ; 

You >6 eoine, of course, to spend the day (thank Heaven ! I hear the carriage !) 

What 1 must you go ? — next time I hope you ’ll give me longer measure. 

Xay, I shall see you down the stairs — (with most uncommon pleasure I) 

Good bye i good bye 1 Eemembcr, all, next time you 11 take your dinners — 
(Now, David — mind, I ’m not at home, in future, to the Skinners.) 

Rood. 


KEENAN’S CHARGE. 

The sun had set ; the leaves with dew were wet ; down fell a bloody dusk 
on the woods tliat second of May, where Stonewall’s cori>s, like a beast of 
prey, tore through with angry tusk. ^‘They Have trapped us, boys!” rose 
from our flank a voice. With a rush of steel and smoke, on came the thou- 
sands straight, eager as love and wild as hate ; and our line, reeled and broke, 
— Imoke and fled; no one stayed — but the dead ! With curses, shrieks, and 
cries, horses, wagons, and men tumbled back through the shuddering glen, 
and above us the fading skies. 

There 's one hope still, — those batteries parked on the hill ! ** Battery 

wheel [’mid the roar] ! Pass pieces ; fix prolonge to fire retiring. Trot 1 ” In 
the panic dire a bugle rings ‘ ‘ Trot ! ” — and no more. The horses plunged, the 
cannon ]iir(?bed and lunged, to join the hopeless rout. But suddenly rode a form 
calmly in front of the human storm, with a stern, commanding shout, “Align 
those guns” [We knew it was Pleasonton’s] ! The cannoneers bent to obey, 
and worked with a will, at bis word ; and the black guns moved as if they 
had heard. But, ah, the dread delay ! “To wait is crime ; 0 God, for ten 
mmutes’ time i ” The general looked around ; there Keenan sat, like a stone, 
with his three hundred horse alone, — less shaken than the ground. “ Major, 
your men ?” — “Are soldiers, General.” “ Then, charge, Major I Do your 
best ; hold the enemy back at all cost, till my guns are placed, — else the 
army is lost. You die to save the rest ! ” 

By the shrouded gleam of the Western skies brave Keenan looked in 
PlcasontoiPs eyes for an instant, — clear, and calm, and still ; then, with a 
smile, he said, “I will. — Cavalry, charge !” Not a man of them shrank. 
Their sharp full cheer, from rank on rank, rose joyously, with a willing 
breath, — rose like a greeting hail to death. Then forward they sprang, and 
spuiTcd and clashed ; shouted the officers crimson-sash’d ; rode well the men, 
each brave as his fellow, in their faded coats of the blue and yellow ; and 
above in the air, witli an instinct true, like a bird of war their pennon flew. 
With chmk of scabbards ami tliunder of steeds, and" blades that shine like 
sundit r(‘eds, and strong bi'owii faces bmvely pale, for fear their proud attempt 
shall foil, three hundred Pcnnsylvaiuans cdose on, twice ten thousand foes. 
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Line after lino tlie troopers came to the edge of the wood, that was riiigM with, 
— vode in and sabred and shot and fell .; nor came one back his woands 
to tell. And full in the midst rose Keenan, tali in the gloom, like a martyr 
awaiting his fall, while the circle stroke of his sabre, swung ’round his head, 
like a halo there iiirninous hung. Line after line ; ay, wdiolc platoons, struck 
dead in their saddles, of brave dragoons by the maddened horses were oinvard 
borne and into the vortes flung, trampled and torn. As Keenan fought with 
his men side by side, so they rode, till tliere were no more to ride. But over 
them, lying there shattered and mute, what deep echo roils ? — ’T is a death 
salute from the cannon in place ; for, heroes, you braved your fate not in 
vain : the army was saved ! 

' Over them now — year following year — over their graves the pine cones 
fall, and the wdiip-poor-wiil chants lii$ spectre call ; but they stir not again, 
they raise no cheer, they have ceased. But their glory shall never cease, 
nor their light be cpienchod in the light, of X3eace ; for the rush of that charge 
is resounding still that saved the array at Chancellorsville. 


THE HUNT. 

In the bright October morning Savoy’s duke had left his bride. 

'From the castle, past the drawbridge, flow’d the hunters’ merry tide. 

Steeds are neighing, gallants glittering, gay her smiling lord to greet, 

From her mullion’d chamber*caseraent smiles the Duchess Marguerite. 

From Vienna, by the Danube, here she came, a., bride, in spring, 

How the autumn crisps the forest ; hunters gather, bugles ring. 

Hounds are pulling, prickers swearing, horses fret, and hoar-spears glance. 
Oif, — they sweep the marshy forests, westward on the side of France. 

Hark ! the game ’s on foot ; they scatter, — down the forest-ridings lono, 
Furious, single horsemen gallop. Hark ! a shout, — a crash, — a groan. 

Pale and breathless came the hunters — on the turf dead lies the boar. 

Ah ! the duke lies stretched beside him senseless, weltering in his gore. 

In the dull October evening, dowm the leaf-strewn forest-road, 

To the castle, past the drawbridge, came the hunters with their load. 

In the hall, with sconces blazing, ladies waiting round her seat, 

Clothed in smiles, beneath the. dais sate the Duchess Marguerite. 

Hark ! below the gates unbarring, tramp of men, and quick commands. 

‘‘’Tis my lord come hack from hunting,” — and the duchess claps her hands. 
Slow and tired came the liiinters j stopp’d in darkness in the court. 

“Ho I this way, ye laggard hunters. To the hall. What sport ! wdiat sport I ” 
Slow they entered wdth their master ; in the hall they laid Mm down. 

On his coat were leaves and blood-stains, on his brow an angry frown. 

Dead her princely youthful husband lay before his youthful wife, 

Bloo<ly ’neatli the flaring sconces : and the sight froze all her life. 
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III Vienna, by the Danube, kings hold revelj gallmita meet. 

Gay of old amid the gayest was the Duchess Marguerite. 

In Vienna, by the Danube, feast and dance her youth beguiled : 

Till that hour she never sorrow'd, but from then she never smiled. 

Tha Church of Brou, Matthew Arnold. 

Ye sons of Treedom, wake to glory 1 
Hark ! hark ! what myriads bid ye rise ! 

Your cliildren, wives, and grandsires hoary, 

Behold their tears and hear their cries. 


BAEBARA FEIETCHIB. 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, clear in the cool September morn, 
the clustered spires of Frederick stand green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
Bound about them orchards sweep, apple, and peach tree fruited deep, fair as 
the garden of the Lord to the eyes of the famished rebel horde, on that pleas- 
ant morn of the early fall when Lee marched over the mountain- wall, — over 
the mountain winding down, horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, forty fliiga with their crimson bars, 
flapped in the morning wind : the sun of noon looked down, and saw not 
one. Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, bowed with her fourscore years 
and ten ; bravest of all in Frederick town, she took up the flag the men 
hauled down ; in her attic window the staff she set, to show that one heart 
was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 
Under his .slouched hat loft and right he glanced : the old flag met his sight. 
“Halt I” — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. “Fire!” — out blazed the 
rifle-blast. It shivered the window, x^ane and sash ; it rent the banner with 
seam and gash. Quick, as it fell, from its broken staff dame Barbara snatched 
the silken scarf. She leaned flir out on the window-sill and shook it forth 
with a royal will. “ Shoot, ^if you must, this old gray head, but spare your 
country's flag,” she said, A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, over the face 
of the leader came ; the nobler nature within him stirred to life at that 
woman's deed and word. “ Who touches a hair of yon gray head dies like a 
dog ! March on ! ” he sai<l. 

All day long through Frederick street sounded the tread of marching feet ; 
all <iay long that free flag tost over the heads of the rebel host. Ever its 
torn folds rose and fell on the loyal winds that loved it well ; and tlirough 
the .liilhgjips sunset light shone over it with a w^arm good-night. Barbara 
Bhietchie's work is o’er, and the Rebel rides on his raids no more. Honor to 
her ! and let a tear fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. Over Barbara 
Frlekhie’s grave, flag of jFreedoin and Union, wave ! peace and ordei’ and 
b(?auty draw j’ound thy .symbol of light and law ; and ever the stars above 
lotdv down on thy stars below in B'redenck town ! 


WhitHer. 
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VOCAL EXPIiKSSlOH. 

Move eastward, happy Barth and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow ; 

From fringes ot the faded eve, 

0 happy planet ! eastward go ; 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 
That watch me from the glen below. 


the WB.EOK OF THE HBSPEEXTS. 

And tne sKiippo cheeks like the dawn ot day, 

— - a.- “• « 

..cSLl 

For I can weather the roughest gale, that ever wind did blow. 

He wrapp’d her warm in his seaman’s coat against the stinging blast , 

S:rut a rope from a broken spar, and hound her to the maj _ • 

“ 0 father i I hear the chiireh-bells ring, 0 say, what may it he 

Tfa foglllouaroeWioiu.^ and be steer’d for the open sea. 

‘ ‘ 0 father ! I hear the sound of guns, 0 say, what may it he ? 

“ Some ship in disti-oss, that cannot live in,such an angry sea . 

“0 father ! I see a gleaming light, 0 say,. what may it be . 

But the father answer’d never a word, a frozen corpse was he. 

Lash’d to the holm, all stiff and stark, with his ^Y’l^twl'thssTWes 
Th» lautem gleam’d through the gleaming snow on his fix d .uul g < y y - • 
?tn tL mallcn clasp’d her hands and pray’d, that savlnl she nng Id ^ ; 
And she thought of Christ, who still’d the wave on the Lake of Lalilee. 
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And fast tliro’ the midnight dark and drear, thro’ the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept towards the reef of aSTorinan’s Woe. 

And ever, the fitful gusts between, a sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the- trampling surf on the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The hreakei’s were right beneath her hows, she drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping hiliow swept the crew like icicles from her deck, 

Slio struck where the white and fleecy waves look’d soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheath’d in ice, wdth the masts w^ent by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank. Ho 1 ho ! the breakers roar’d ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, a fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair lash’d close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, the salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, on the billows fall and rise. 
Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, in the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, on the reef of ITorinan’s Woe ! 

Longfellow, 


THE CAVALIER’S ESCAPE. 

Trample ! trample ! went the roan, trap I trap I went the gray ; 

But yud. 1 / PAD ! like a thing that was mad, my chestnut broke away. 

It was just five miles from Salisbury town, and but one hour to day. 

Thud 1 t?htid ! came on the heavy roan, rap ! raid / the mettled gi’ay ; 

But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare, that she showed them all the way. 
Spur on ! spur on ! I doffed my hat, and wished them all good-day. 

They splashed through miry rut and pool, splintered through fence and rail ; 
But chestnut Kate switched over the gate — I saw them droop and fail. 

To Salisbury town — but a mile of down, once over tins brook and rail 

Trap ! trap ! I heard their echoing hoofs past the walls of mossy stone j 
The roan flew on at a staggering pace, but blood is better, than bone. 

I patted old Kate, and gave her the spur, foj’ I knew it was all my own. 

But trample ! trample ! came their steeds, and I saw tlieir wolfs eyes burn ; 

I fidt like a royal hart at hay, and made me ready to turn. 

1 looked where highest grew the may, and deepest arched the fern. 

I flew at the first knave’s sallow tliroat, — one blow, and he was down. 

The second rogiua fired twice, and missed; I sliced the villain’s crown. 

Clove through the rest, and flogged brave Kate, fast to Balishmj town- ! 

Pad ! pad { they came on the level sward, thud ! thud ! upon the sand ; 

With a gleam of swords, and a burning match, and a shaking of flag and hand *. 
But one long bound? and I pa>ssed the gate, safe from the canting band 

' . George Waller Thornburg, 



To-day my lord of Amiens and, myself 
Did steal beliiud him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique, root peeps out 
Upoi?. the brook that brawls along this wood ; 

To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 

That from the hunters* aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish ; . . . thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Poor deer,'' quoth he, thou mah'st a testament 
As worldings do, giving thy sum of moro 
To that which had too much ; " then, being there alone, 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends : 

'T is right," quoth he, thus misery doth part 
The flux of company ; " anon, a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 

And never stays to greet him ; Ay," quoth Jaques, 

Siveep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 

'T 'is just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? " 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life ; swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what *s worse, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Shakespeare, 


ADAM AND ORLANDO. 

. Orlando. Who 's there ? 

Adam. What, my young master ? — 0 my gentle master I 
0 my sweet master ! 0 you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland ) why, what make you here ? 

Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you ? 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony priser of the humorous duke ? 

Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 

Knowvyon not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies .? 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

Oh, what a world is thiSj when what i§ comely 
Envenoms him that bears it 1 ~ . 


AND OELAH0O.; 


Od, Why, wliat 's tlie matter ? ; . 

Jdmn, , 0 luilmppy. youth, 

Como nut within these {lours ; within this roof . ' 

Tiiu oiuiny of all your graces lives. . ■ , 

Your !)rolh{*.i’ — (no, no brother ; yet the son — 

Ytit not ttie sun ■— I will not call him sou 
Of him I Wii.s .‘ilioiifc to call his father), — 

Hath heard your praises ; and tliis night lie means 
To burn th.e lodging wlnu'e you used to lie, 

And you within it ; if he fail of that, 

He will hav(; otlier ni('.ans to cut you oft* ; 

I overheard him, and his juactices. 

This is no place ; this house is but a butchery : 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orl Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 
Adam, No matter wliither, so you come not here. 

OrL What ! wouldst thou have me go and beg my food 
Or with a base and boistT’oiis sword enforce 
A thievisli living on tlie common road 1 
This 1 must do, or know not wliot to do ; 

Yet this I will not fio, do how I can ; 

I rather will subject rue to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But {lo not so. I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 

Which I did store, to bo my foster-nurse 
When servicfj should iu iny old limbs lie lame, 

And uiiregar<lt, id age iu eorners thrown ; 

Take that; ; and He tliat doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for Hrc sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; ' 

All this I give you. Let me be your servant: 

Tlmugh I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never fUd apply 
Hot ami rebellious liqiioi’s in my blood, 

Kor di{l not with unbashful forehead woo 
The jneans of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly : lot me go wdth you ; 

1 dl d<i the service of a younger man 
In all your business ami necessities. ' . 

Od, 0 good old ini'ui, how well in thee appears 
1'he ooiiHtaut scrvic,e {>r the anti<.jue world,. 
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V 

When service sweat, for duty, not for meed I 
Tbou art not for the fashion- of these times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with tliee. 

But, poor ohl man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 

That cannot so ranch as a blossom, yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

But come thy ways ; we T1 go along together ; 

And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 

We ’ll light upon some settled low content, 

Admn. Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty, — 

From seventeen years, till now almost fourscore. 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 

But at fourscore it is too late a week ; 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my- master’s debtor, 

Bhakespeare* 


FAIK m A PLEASTTEE BOAT. 

Boatman, Shove off there i ship the rudder, Bill — cast off I she 's under 
way 1 

Mrs, F, She ’s under what ? — I hope she’s not ! good gracious, what a spray! 
B. Eun out the jib, and rig the boom ! keep clear of those two brigs ! 

M, I hope they don’t intend some joke by running of their rigs ! 

B, Bill, shift them bags of ballast aft — she ’s rather out of trim ! 
if. Great bags of stones ! they ’re pretty things to help a boat to swim i 
B. The wind is fresh — if she don’t scud, it ’s not the breeze’s fault I 
if. Wind fresh, indeed ! I never felt the air so full of salt ! 

B, That schooner, Bill, harn’t left the roads, with oranges and nuts, 
if. If seas have roads, they ’re very rough — I never felt such ruts 1 
B, It’s neap, ye see, she ’s heavy lade, and couldn’t pass the bar. 

M, The bar ! what, roads with turnpikes too ? 1 wonder where tliey are ! 

B, Ho ! Brig ahoy ! hard up I hard up ! that lubber cannot steer ! 
if. Yes, yes — hard up upon a rock ! I know some danger ’s near ! 

Lord, there ’s a wave I it coming in I and roaring like a bull ! 

B. Nothing, ma’am, but a little slop I Go large, Bill ! keep her full I 
if. What, keep her full ! what daring-work,! when full, she must go down I 
B. Why, Bill, it lulls ! ease off a bit — it ’s coming off the town I 
Steady your helm ! wo ’ll clear the Bint / lay right for yonder pink ! 

M , . 'Be siea^ly — well, I hope they can ! but they ’ve got a innt of drink ! 



HOTSPUK^S JDEFEKCE. ^01 

B. Bi]]j give that .sheet another haul — she ’ll fetch it up this reach. 

M, I ’m getting rather pale, I know, and they know it by that speech I 
I wonder what it is, now, but — I never felt so queer ! 

B. Bill, mind your luff — why, Bill, I say, she ’s yawing — keep her near ! 
if. Keep near ! we ’re going farther off * the land ’s behind our backs. 

B, Be easy, ma’am, it ’s all correct, that ’s only ’cause, we tacks ; 

We shall have to beat about a bit — Bill, keep her out to sea. 

J/. Beat who about ? keep who at sea ? — how black they look at me ! 

B. It ’s veering round — I knew it would ! off with her head ! stand by ! 

M. Off with her head ! whorse ? where ! what with ? — an axe I seem to spy ! 
B. >She can’t keep her own, you see ; we shall have to pull her in ! 

M. They’ll drown me, and take all I have ! my life’s not worth a pin 1 
B. Look out, you know, be ready, Bill — just when she takes the sand ! 

M, The sand — 0 Lord ! to stop my mouth l .how everything is planned 1 
B, The handspike, Bill — quick, bear a hand I now, ma’am, just step ashore ! 
M* What ! ain’t I going to be killed —■ and weltered in my gore ? 

Well, Heaven be praised ! but I ’ll not go a-sailing any more I 

Booth 


HOTSPUR’S DEFENCE. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners, , 

But, I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was diy with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap’d, 
Show’d like a stiibhle-Iand at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milline]'; 

And ’twixt his finger and thumb he held 
A pouncet-box which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; — 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff ; and still he smil’d and talk’d ; 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies bj^ 

He called them — untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and Ins nobility. 

With many holyday and lady terms 
He question’d me ; among the rest demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with iny wounds being cold, 
To be so pe.stor^d with a popinj.ay, 
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Out of my g™^' "'y lini“ti««‘^“> 

?;:r£::£i"--”‘”‘' 

And Blllns mn, th. »v«»gn'1 tlu.g »■ »>t 

Was parmaofiti for an iiisvard bmiso; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, ^ 

That villanous saltpetre should be d^g d 
Ont of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

So cowardly; and but for these vile gnus, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This haldy disjointed chat of his, my lor , 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not lus report 
Come current for an accusation, . 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Henry IV- •P®'i I- 

rrWIXT AXE AND CEOWN 

MizaMh. Methiuks I see my England, hko the ea Jc, 
Pruning her unchained wing for freer flight, 

PuUev in focus of the glorious sun 

tZ e’er she flew till now. Great de^is, great words. 
That make great deeds still greater ! 1 ocy 
Fired with new life ; her soldiers conqumng. 

Her sailors braving unknown seas, ^ 1’ 

The oerm of a now England in the West 
Aeotm, it may he, of a daughter oak, ^ ^ 

Broader and stronger than the parent tree 
But I speak wildly, yet speak what I think. 

As friend may speak to friend, and "O*.^** “ ' 

■Paget. Ashes of age are gray upon my . • ' i,. 

Methought they had smothered my heart , tee a. . 

somethin" "lows beneath them, hearing you. 

May XL :peed the good time, aud guard you, madam. 
To make our England great and glorious 
In man’s deeds, as your words., for what 
1 lav most charge upon the, Spanish match. 

Piu; Heaven your Highness lend, no ear to tlwsc 
That work on yon to wed a foreign pnuce. 
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^TWIXT AXE AHB ,CROWK. 

Eliz, Elizabeili mates not — or slie mates in England. 

I hu,V(> a 70 w tor that. 

Heaven grant you keep it,' 

And mo to bless your mating, when it come. 

And now, farewell, sweet iady. 1 will take 
M;ueh ctmifort to our friends from this good news 
Of your fair health and firm fix’d resolution. 

{Eg howBi kisses her and exiL 
Eliz. B’are you w^ell 1 

Ah, Ooiirtonay, he dreams not that ’t is love’s vow 
I hold, not policy’s ! Oh, my true lord, 

How Iteavy drags the time, waiting for thee I 
Three wliole months, and no tidings ! 1 am sick 
Of longing for his letter — but this audience 
Of Master Renard. I see in his coming 
111 omen to my peace ; but I am armed, 

I think, against him, and all enemies, 

With love and loyalty for talisman. [Enter Renarb and three of Ms suite, 
Renard, [Kneeling,'] Most gracious latly ! — , , , 

There ’s nothing stands between the crowm and you 
But a few sad hours of a sick Queen’s life — 

Which, let ’s pray, may he mercifully shortened ! 

It is that crown Philip wouH help you bear 
With strengtli of policy and stay of love. 

* EUz, [ With hitter ironit.] Even such love as he has showed my sister, 
Turning from her untended bed of death 

With this unnatural tender of his hand 1 [ IVith contempt, rising to wrath. 

Say, did you take me lor a fool or beast ? 

A monster without brains or without heart ? 

To come to me — you, and your worthy master, 

With offers so accursed, and gifts so vile I 
Out of my sight, lest I forget my sex 
And strike thee ! 

Ren. Have a care, my passionate madam. 

’rhe Queen still lives, and a Queen’s dying arm 
Can strike, when othens guide. Even now a warrant 
Of treason hangs suspended o’er your head. 

Eli::. Treason 1 

Reji, A, ye, treason. Courtenay is in England — 

Has raised all Suffolk, in your name and his. 

His treason is 3 mur treason ; the first stroke 
That Cotirtcnay strikes finds oc-ho in the fall 
Of your iieiul on the scaffold ! . , , 
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Mltx. SoLeitf 

Witeii Courtenay strikes that blow, let my head fall. 

My life iqxni his loyalty ! 

Hen. You have staked 

And lost ! 'Without there ! [One of Ms suite advances. 

This to Lord Chandos ! [Gives zmtrraiiL] . . . [Ente'r Sussex. 

Aly Lord of Sussex ! [Sussex kneels. 
Rise, my good lord 1 Your face of gloom hut tells 
What we have heard already ~~ the Queen ’s dead. 

Sussex: Tile Queen ne’er dies, and so long live the Queen ! 

EUz, You come in time ; an liour, and you had met us, 

Escorted to the tower. 

Sussex, The Tower ? 

HiHz, . For treason — 

In aiding and abetting Edward Courtenay, 

Who, Master Reuard late declared, has landed 
And risen in, arms in Suffolk. 

Sussex, So ’t was bruited. 

Miz, But ’t is not true ? 

Sussex, No. ’T was one Thomas Oleobiiry, 

Who took my Lord of Devonshire’s arms and title. 

His levies are dlsiiersed, and liimself ,ta*en. 

EHz. Ha ! said I not ? Courtenay was not in England ! 

See a post straight dispatched to him at Padua. 

We would he first had news of our accession. - 
Sttssex, My liege, no post can reach him now f 
EUz. What mean you ? 

Sicssex, He is dead. 

Dead ! Nay, my Lord, 

Here ’s too much death ; one death that crowns a queen, 

And one that robs a woman’s heart of more 

Than crowns can give. Dead ! When ? Where ? tell me all. 

Sussex, He died at Padua. Plis servants brought 
The tidings to the court just as I left. 

Eliz, Dead I ^Yas there naught — no word for me — no token ? 

Sussex, Pardon, madam. 

This ring and letter — [Holds them out 

EUz, [Passionately grasping them,"] And thou keep’st them from mo, 

And let ’st me prate and pule when I might hold 
Something he has touched, and breathed upon, 

And wanned with his last breath of dying love ! [Looking at the Utter, 

True friend ! lost lord I sole love 1 ’tis thy dear hand ; 

And these blurred spots are tears metliinks' — or kisses. 

Thus let me put my tears and kisses to them. , 


[Kisses letter. 
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DP AT A VILLA — DOWN IN THE CITY, 
rbus only are wo Mod to be joined, 

[Meads.} Dear love and lady, — When thou read’st these lines 
The hand that scarce can trace them will be cold. 

My last breath vreiit to pray ail blessings on thee: 

For tliec my heart beat, till it beat no more. 

They that severed hands iiave wedded souls: 

We are one now and torever — aye, one now — 

And ever — and no separation iuore ! [Sinhs into chair. Burst of trumjjcis. 

"What 's that ? [Eater Harrm/kfa. 
lltiTTington. The Lords of the Council and the great ones 
Of the City come to liail their gracious Queen Elizabeth. 

EUz. [Sadly.} — What love is left to me now 
But their love ? What to live for but to make 

Them happier than their Queen can ever be. [Trumpeis. Enter p'occssion. 
Onmes [Kneelmg}. Long live Elizabeth ! Long live the Queen 1 
Elh. [Ilising with great eraoiion — larys her hand upon the croimi.} 

Great King of Kings 1 T is thou hast willed it me. 

Guide me that I may wear it, by thy will. [Tnmpets and cheering. 

Taylor. 

XTP AT A VILLA -DOWN IN THE CITY. 

[As distinguished by an Italian Person of Quality,] 

Had I hut plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city-square ; 

Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads at the window there ! 

Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear, at least I 
There, the wdiole day long, one's life is a perfect feast ; 

While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no more than a beast. 

Well now, look at our villa ! stuck like the horn of a bull 
Just on a mountain’s edge as bai'eas the creature's skull, 

Save a mere shag of a bush wu'th hardly a leaf to pull ! 

— I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the hair ’s turned wool. 

But the city, oh the city — the square with the houses ! Why ? 

They are stone-faced, white as a curd, there 's something to take the eye ! 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awTy ! 

Yon watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who hurries by : 

Green blinds, as a matter of course, to diw when the sun gets liigh ; 

And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted properly. 

'What of a villa Though winter be over in March by rights, 

'T is May perhaps ere the snow shall have , withered well off the heights. 
You 've the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam and wheeze, 
And tlie hills over-siuoked behind by the faint gray olive trees. 

- ■ ■ 20 ' , 
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Li it better in May, I ask yon ? you Ve summer all at once ; 
iu a day lie leaps complete with a few strong April suns ! 

'Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its groat red bell, 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell. 

Is it ever hot in the stxuare ? There ’s a fountain to spout and splash ! 

In the shade it sings and springs ; in the shine such foam-hows dash 
On the horses with curling iish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash 
Round the lady atop in the conch -—fifty gazers do not abash, 

Though all that she wears is some weeds round her waist in a sort of sash I 

All the year long at the villa, nothing ’s to see though you linger, 

Except yon cypress that points like Death’s lean lifted forefinger. 

Some think fireflies pretty, wlien they mix in the corn and mingle 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is shrill, 

And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous firs on the MIL 
Enough of the seasons, — 1 spare you the months of the fever and chill. 

Ere opening your eyes in the city, the blessed church-bells begin ; 

No sooner the bells leave off, than the diligence rattles iu : 

You get the pick of the news, and it' costs you never a p>in. 

By and by there 's the travelling doctor gives pills, lets blood, draws teeth ; 
Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market beneath. 

At the post-olfice such a scene-picture — the new play, piping hot! 

And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal thieves were shot. 

Above it, behold the archbishop’s most flitherly of rebukes, 

And boaeath, with his crown and his lion, some little now law of the Duke’s I 
Or a sonnet with flowery marge, to the Revcreiid Don So-and-so 
Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarca, Saint Jerome, and Cicero, 

**And moreover,” (the sonnet goes rhyming,) “the skirts of Saint Paul 
has reached, . 

Having preached us those six Lent-lectures more unctuous tlian ever he 
preached.” 

Noon strikes, — here sweeps the procession! our Lady borne smiling and 
smart 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords stuck in her heart ! 
Bmig^ whang, lahang, goes the drum, tooUe4e’tootle the life ; 

No keeping one’s haunches still : it ’s the greatest pleasure in life. 

But bless yon, it’s clear — it ’s dear I fowls, wine, at double the rate. 

They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and what oil pays passing the gate 
It ’s a horror to think of. And so, the villa for me, not the city ! 

Beggars can scarcely he choosers — but still — ah,, the pity, the pity ! 
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BASSANIO AND SHYLOOK. 

Look, two and two go the priests, then the, ‘monks with cowls and sandals, 
And the penitents dressed in white shirts, a-hqlding the' yellow candles. 
One, he carries a flag up straight, and another a cross with handles, 

And the Duke’s guard brings up the rear,, for the better prevention of 
scandals. 

IMng^ toliang^ whangs goes the drum, tootU4e4ootle:ik<^MQ, 

Oh, a day in the city-sciuare, there is no such pleasure in life! . 

Browning. 


BASSANIO AND SHYLOOS:. 

Bliyloch Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bassanio. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well. 

Bass, B’or the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 

Sky. Antonio shall be bound, — well. 

Buss. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure mo ?. Shall I know your 
answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months, and Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass, Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ?■ 

Shy. Ho i no, no, no, no ; — ■ my meaning, in saying he is a good man, is to 
have you understand me that ho is sidncient. . Yet his means are in siipposi" 
tion. ; lie hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another -to the Indies ; I un- 
derstand moreover upon the Rialto, he hatir a third at Mexico, a fourth for 
England; and other ventures lie liath, squandered abroad. But ships are 
but hoards, sailors but men ; there be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves 
and water- thieves, — I mean, pirates : and then there is the. peril of waters, 
winds, rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient. Three thousand 
ducats ; -r— I think I may take his bond. 

Bern. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured 1 may ; and, that I may be assured, I will bethink me. 
May I speak wdth Antonio ? . - 

Buss. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to cat of the habitation which your prophet the 
Nazarite conjured the Devil into. I will buy with you, sell with you, talk 
with you, walk with you ami so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, nor pray with you! AYhat news on the Rialto ? — Who is he comes 
here ? [Enter A^itonio. 

Bms, This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. [AskU.I How like a faivning publican he looks t 
I hate him for he is a Christian ; . . 

But more, for that in low sbnplicity 
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He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice, 
if I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge 1 bear Mm. 

He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 

Even there wdiere merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest : Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy, I am debating of my present store , 

And, by the near guess of my memory, I cannot instantly raise up 
the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats : What of that ? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, , , 

Will furnish me. But, soft ; how many months 
Do you desire — [To An'I'.] Rest you fiiir, good Signior ; 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare, 


STORY OP ELIJAH. 

And it came to pass after many days, that the word of the Lord carae 
to Elijah, ill the third year, saying, Go, shew thystdf unto Ahab ; and I 
will send rain upon the earth. And Elijah went to shew himsedf unto 
Ahab. And the famine was sore in Samaria. And Ahab called (3badiah, 
which was over the household. (Now Obadiah feared the Lord greatly: 
for it was so, when Jezebel cut oR the prophets of the Lord, that 
Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty in a cave, and 
fed them with bread and water.) And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go 
through the land, unto all the fountains of water, and unto all the biuoks : 
peradventure we may find grass and save the horses and mules alive, 
that we lose not all the beasts. So they divided the land lietween them 
to pass throughout it : Ahab \vent one way by himself, and Obadiali 
went another wmy by himself. And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, 
Elijah met him : and he knew him, and fell on his face, and said, Is it 
thou, my lord Elijah ? And be answered him, It is I ; go, tell thy 
lord, Beh{>ld, Elijah is here. And he said, Wherein have I sinned, that 
thou wouldest deliver thy servant into. the hand of Ahab, to slay me? 
As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, wdiither my 
lord hath not sent to seek thee : and wheii they said, He is not here, he 
took an oath of the kingdom and nation,- that they found thee not. x\nd 
now thousayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold,’ Elijah, is. here. And it shall 
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come to paBS, as soon as I am gone from tliee, that the spirit of the Lord 
shall cany thee wliither I know not ; and so when I come and tell Ahab, 
o.nd he cannot find thee, he slnill slay me : but I thy servant fear the 
Lord from my youth . Was it not told my lord what I did when Jeze- 
bel slew the prophets of the Lord, how I hid an hundred men of the 
Lord’s propliets hy fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water? 
And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is liere : and he 
sliull slay mo. And Elijah said, As the Lord of hosts livetb, before 
who])j I stand, I will suinly shew myself unto him to-day. So Obadiali 
wont to meet Ahab, and told him: and Ahab went to meet Elijah. And 
it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that x\hab said unto him, Is it 
thou, thou troubler of Israel ? And ho answered, I have not troubled 
Israel ; but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken tlie 
commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed the Baalim. Now 
therefore send, and gather to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel, and the 
prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Asherah 
four hundred, which eat at JezebeLs table. Bo Ahab sent unto all the 
children of Israel, and gathered the prophets together unto Mount 
Carmelv And Elijah came near unto all the people, and said, How 
long halt ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow him : 
but if Baal, then follow him. And the people answered him not a 
word. Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even I only, am left a 
prophet of the Lord ; but Baal’s prophets arc four hundred and fifty 
men. Let them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them choose one 
bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay it on the wood, and 
put no fire under : and I will dress the other bullock, and lay it on the 
wood, and put no fire under- Ami call ye on the name of your god, and 
I will call on the name of the Lord : and the God that answereth by 
fire, l(?t him be God. And all the people answered and said, It is well 
spoken. Ami Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you one 
bullock for yoursel ves, and dress it first ; for ye are many ; and call on 
the name of your god, but put no fire under. And they took the bul- 
lock which was given them, and they dressed it, and called on the luiuie, 
of Baal fi’oni morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. But 
there was no voice, nor any that answered. And they leaped about 
tlje altar which was made. And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah 
mocked them, and said, Cry alcaid : for he is a god ; either he is musing, 
or he has gone aside, or he is in a journey', or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after 
their manner with knives and lances, till the blood gushed out upon 
them. And it was so, %vhen midday was past,, that they prophesied 
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luilil tlio time- of tiie oiibriiig of tlje evening o1)]atiou ; but there was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. And Elijah 
said unto all tlso people, Gome near itnto me ; and rdi the people came 
near unto him. And he repaired the altar of the Lord that was thrown 
down. And Elijah took twelve atones, according to the number of the 
tril.)es of the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord came, 
saying, Israel shall be thy name. And with the stones he built an altar 
in the name of the Lord ; and he made a trench about tlie altar, as great 
as would contain two measures of seed. And he put the wood in order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the wood. And he said, 
Fill four barrels wdtb water, and pour it on the Imrnt offering, and 
on the wood. And he said, Do it the second time ; and they did it 
the second time. And he said, Do it the third time ; and they did it the 
third time. And the water ran round about the altar ; and he filled the 
trench also with water. And it came to pass at the time of the offering 
of the evening oblation, that Elijah the prophet canie near, and said, 

0 Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that 

1 have done all these things at thy word.' Hear me, 0 Lord, hear me, 
that this people may know that thou, Lord, art God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. Then the fire of the Lord fell, and eon* 
aiimed the burnt offering, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench. And when all the people 
saw it, they fell on their foces : and they said, The Lord, he is God ; the 
Lord, he is God. And Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of Baal ; 
let not one of them escape. And they took them : and Elijah brought 
them down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there. And Elijah said 
unto Ahab, Get thee U}), eat and drink; for there is the sound of abun- 
dance of rain. So Ahab went U]) to eat and to drink. And Elijah went 
up to the top of Carmel ; and he bowed himself down upon the earth, 
and put his face between las knees. And he said to his servant, Go up 
now, look toward the sea. And he -went up, and looked, and said, 
There is nothing. ‘ And he said, Go again seven times. And it came to 
pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold, there ariseth a cloud out of 
the sea, as small as a maids hand. And he said,. Go up, say unto Ahab, 
Make ready thy chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not. 
And it came to pass in a little while, that the heaven grew black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. And Ahab rode, and 
went to JezreeL And the hand of the Lord was on Elijah ; and he 
girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezrecd. 
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5(>-61 ; as a mod.e of empUasiy, 201 -205; 
causes of, 202-293. 

Charles 7,, JVIacanlay, 152. 

Child, emphasizes correctly, 144. 
CltrivFiinn,\lxwf‘A from Browning, 257. 
Chrisbnat; Hymn, Domett, 291. 

Clrumiiflex iiiOection, 189, . 

Olitng, Clang, 239. 

CuAV, llEHnY, Paragraph from, 106, 
CLl.'VBN IkSS, 249 -250. 

Coaching, 277-27tb 
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CohMinnr.D, BAMUiii. T..r»*L0E, from Ancient 
jUan'ner, 100; from o?i AMhwl^ 

; (-rcnevicve^ ‘ 288 ; from Mo'ut 
Blnne^ 50 ; lines froia, 150, ISG. 

Color expresses feeliu^', 184. 

COxXCEPTION, :'i*>~;54; free, 31. 

€(ii>(hrd Ifi/m/K iiwes from, 101. 

Con.s/iler^ Kossetti, 137. 

(•ontiolalfm.^ Shake, speare^s sonnet, 83. 
CaniraMit in 'tnovemeid, iilnslratious for, 
215 ; necessity of xjractidng, 54. 

Control “of breath, developed by touch, 102. 
Cmiveutlon of .France^ 7vlirabeau, 234. 
CONVERSATION, 200-209 ; action of the 
mind in, 9S; form of, 117-12.5; as differ- 
ent from soliloquy, ifc>0 ; uses pauses, G2 ; 
variety in, 57. 

Co-operation of powers, necessary in Ex- 
i’.ressiou, 28. 

CovvbEY, Abraiiam, liues from, 70. 

CoW'PEU, 'VViLLIAJA, BtniilkGff, OG ; TjO,iS of 
the RqijoI Geor{/e, 85. 

Obaik, Dinah Muloch, from Fow and After- 
icurds^ 210 . 

CRITICISM, 279-2S2 ; defined, 280 ; desired 
by students, 2S1. 

Cfoetnng the Bai\ Teuuyson, 21G. 

VnekoOf To the^ Wordswortli, 10. 
Cttnninojiam, Allan, Iine.s from, 108, 
Curtain Lecture^ .Jerrold, 104. 

CuKTts, Gbokoe William, W^eiidell Phillips, 
■248 ; Pamgraph from, 91. 

Baisy^ from Wordsworth, 22. 

Daffodils, Herrick, 01. 

}>au‘fi^ Aliiugham, 2.5. 

DEBATE, 272-274. 

Doclmnation, camse of, 99. 

DEGREES OF EMPHASIS, 231-2.34. 
Br/ertiou^ from Shelley, 97. 

Delivery, aims of, 249 ; how imi^roved, 4-G. 
Df. Quincy, Thomas, Solitude^ 179. 
/h'ri:/iaA:int; Hues frem, 108, 
DEVELOihMENT OF AJETHOD, 244-247. 
Di.'dogues, Use of, 23t;, 

Dickens. Chaulf-s, hOBIe mui Cricket, 20,5; 
U/tB Joe, 288. 

IVIHKGTION OF INFLECTION, 172-174; 

rhow\s process of thinking, 173. 
DISCCJSStON AND DEBATE, 272-274. * - 
Dobson, Hijnet Austin, Before Sedan, 1S7 ; 

Ladies of NO James, 287. 

Domestic Asides, Hood, 292. 

Domett, Christmas Hymn, 291. 

Doudney, from the Water-inif, 21G. 
Drifting, as a fault, 38. 

Deummond, William, The Lessons of Ma- 
ture., 211 . 

D WIGHT, Timothy, Best, 138, 


EARNESTNESS, 253-257; cause oi sim- 
plicity, 81. 

Fd i( cation of Nature, W ortlsw or th , 25, 

education of the eye, (;9-72. 

Eiijah, story of, 308. 

Eliot, Geouge, Hues on Sjteech, G7 ; on, 
F'u'partsifjn, 200 . 

Elocution, narrowTu* than Vocal Expres- 
sion, 2, 

Effect of Distance, Ruskin, 24S. 

Emerson, Ralth Waldo, Cood-byc, 151 ; 
from Concord Hymn, 101 ; from The 
Sphinx, IS; lines from, 78, 178, 212. 

Emeraon, Infioctious of, 194. 

EMOTION AND INFLECTION, 183-185. 

Emi'hasis, antithesis i», 153; development 
of, 227, 232, 235, 244, 245; how increased, 
232; mustra,tea, 110-115, 138-141; in 
.soliloquy, IGO; modes of, 220-228; re- 
quires subordination, 207 ; Sheridan on, 
152; kinds of, 231. 

FpiloQue fa Asaluudo, Browning, 228. 

Essentials, importance of, 121 ; how tested, 

P2. . ■ 

Evenbuj at Bokeby, Scott, 1.50. 

Elxcitement, not earnestness, 00. 

Expostulation and Reply, Wordsworth, 12G. 

Expression, all modes should be studied, 
2G3, 2G4, 205.; definition of, 47; every art 
a form of, 1 ; how improved, 1, 21 ; modes 
of, 1. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING, 2G9- 
271. 

Eye, how educated, 71. 

Fall of the. Bomarts, 230. 

FuJsfafPs Beproof, 192. 

Farewell, A, Tenny.son, 80. 

FAULTS OF EMPHASIS, 235-237; how 
corrected, 25G. 

Faults, hi Expres.sio«, 38 : two leading, 59. 

Fear No Afore, Shakespeare, lOS. 

Feeliiig, dominated by ide.as, 97 ; needs 
abandon, 42. 

Fiskmg, Anon,, 124. 

Fancfian of Art, Browning, 2,50. 

Fiuidainentais, 123. 

F7.jnn, Bret Harte, 1G7. 

FORCE AND LOUDNESS, 223-225. 

Form, elements of vocal, 120. 

FORMS OF EXPRESSION, 2G3-2GG, 

Freedom, 1.4. 

FREEDOM OF INFLECTION, I9;4-19G. 

Garrick,. Paragraph on, Sterne, G9. 

George Tkird, Tiiackeray, 93. 

, GeUysburg, JAhcoWQ Acldres.s on, 211, 

Glory of God\ Mooro, 2i^. 

GoETiia, Witha'Ht and Wilhin, 5,5. 
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Cjor.DfiMmi, Oliver, Hlos i’ran), 33. 

<»oo<l-h')/e, Eiuerson, 151. 

Gruiuuiar, contrasted witli Vocal Expre.s- 
•siori, 120. 

Gray, Thomas, from ICley}}, 175. 

Hale, 33dvvard Everett, on Extern, poiw 
neoiLs SpeaMng, 270, 

Uallack, T >'> Armii , The Gi ' cel :^ 177. 

Jldtnh'i atid fForafio^VSi, 

H a //} /<•/ <md Polon.i //.v, 101 . 

JfnmhTs I'ai/age, Shakespeare, 132. 

Haniiony, in Natnre and Art, ho. 

Ham?j>en, John, MaeaHhiij , 

Harte, Bret, Flynn of Vmjlnla^ 107; lines 
fj’om, 100, 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, from The Marble 
Fav-n^ 73. 

Hazlitt, WiLLiAM, Knowledge and IKlv- 
,181; Pleasures^ 174'; Simplicity, 

178. 

Head and Heart, 152. 

Hemans, Mas., from Graves of a Household, 

221 . 

Herbert, George, ViHne, 19G. 

llermionFs Speech, 202. 

Herrick, Roisert, lines from, 33. 

Hesitation, and Pause, 63. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, lines from, 106; 
from Old Ironsides, l(i8. 

Homer, Priam, and Achilles, 84. 

Home. Thoughts from the Sea, 91. 

Hood, Thomas, Domestic Asides, 292 ; The 
Lee Shore, 109 ; Pain in a Pleasure Boat, 
3(X) ; from Ruth, 32. 

Horutius, lines from, Macaulay, 107. 

Hof spur \s De fence, .301. 

HoAvitt, paragraph from, 92. 

Hugo, Victor, lines from, 208. 

Hunt, Leigh, Ahou Ben Adhem, 208; para- 
graph from, 250. 

Hunt, The, Arnold, 294. 

Hutchinson, Helen M., The Afariners, 222, 

Ideas, accentuated in two ways, 113; must 
be discovered, G6. 

Images, importance of, 28. 

I magination, George Macdonald, 262. 

Imagination must ci-eate S(‘enc*, 147. 

Imitation, how avoided, 265; and modula- 
tion. 52. 

Infection, Abruptness of, 179; and color, 
184 ; cannot be developed l>y rules, 174 ; 
compared witli v.’or.hs, 170; contrasted 
with change of pitch, 201; dauger in, 
177; direction of, 172; free, 193-195; 
function of, 371 ; important elemeiit of 
conversational form, 1ti8 ; modulation, 
168'-} 71 ; vamtious of, 170. 


INGELOW, Jean, from Songs of Seven, 48 ; 
lines from Widowhood, 108. 

lustiuct, logical, 144. 

Intention and Hxtonsion in Logic, 115. 

Indillereuce, opposite of, 254, 2i>5. 

Instinct, penetrative, 147. 

InteiLsity, liow .shown, 232. 

INTER VLVLS OF PITCH, 201-205. 

Irving, Washington, The Wreeh, 13S. 

Italian in England, Brouin'ng, 242. 

Jacques and the Deer, 298 ; And the Fool, 
217. 

Jame.s, Prof., on Attention, 19. 

Jerrold, Douglas, A Curtain Lecture, 164. 

Job KMVnL,VMu 

John Hamtden, Macaulay, 247. 

JoNSON, Ben, Gipsy Benediction, 80. 

Julius Ceesar, Opening Scene, 190. 

Keenmds Charge, 293. 

Kellogg, paragraph from, 225 ; from Spat, 
taeus, 221. 

Kettle and Cricket, Dickens, 205. 

Kingsley, Charles, The Three Fishers, 290. 

Ladies of St, James, Dobson, 287. 

Laugh, Mental cause of, 35. 

Lee Shore, Hood, 109. 

LENGTH OP INFLECTION, 177-178. 

Lessons of Nature, 211. 

Life, Beaumont, 110, 

Light and Shade, compared with color, 110- 

121 . 

Lincoln, Dedication of Gettysburg Cemetery, 
211 ; paragraph from, 138. 

Literature, expression .should .study, 267 ; 
thought and fooling, 47. 

Logan, .Iohn, from To the. Cucloo, 201. 

Logical Instinct, how developed, 144 ; illus- 
trated in a story, 138 ; needed in reading, 
136. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, from The 
Puitders, 106 ; from Bnihliny of the Ship, 
.54; lines from The Old Cf(jrk,o‘J^; Tiei- 
light, 45; lines from Wreck of the Ifes" 
perus, 290, 

Lord is my Shepherd, The, 84. 

Lost. Leader, lines from, 107. 

Loss of Ihe Royal George, 85. 

Londnes,s, not animation, B9. 

Loudness, undignified, 223, 224. 

Lover and his Lass, Siiakespeare, 43. 

Lowell, James Eusbelt., from Bigelow Pa- 
pers, 190 ;froni Comm emot'o lion Ode, 117; 
from Conversations, 67 ; lines from Sir 
Lannful, 26, C6, 159 ; from Present Crisis, 
179, 233 ; from Stanzas on Freedom^ 
190. 
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L-sTii, H. Fm Afine-^i^ 204 ; Imt £(OVc,22C. 

Lyries, dcjvelop fipoiitaneity, 41, 

Maoatjlay, Thomas B., from fclie JaVw// on 
from Ilontlina^ ITG. 

MacDonald, G-eouge, from The Tnafjhin^ 

tioDy 202, 

3Idid of Kcldpnth^ 1S5. 

WttiiM Liherdj, 109. 

IsIaiiiCestiition. 53. , 

Murk. AnteduHk, Burkci, 72. 

Mtrnnvm oml Douylas, 182. 

Marsliall, W isomat), on Touch, 104. 

Maktin, William Wesley, Apple Blossoms, 

44. 

Masmnre in Fkdmmd^ Milton, 10. 

Melody, Elements of, 118. 

Memory, hotv improved, 275 philosophical, 

275 *, should bo trained. 

Method, defined by Coleridge, 129 ; CoU- 
rkhje^& Emty on^ 190 ; doYelopmeiit of, 

2-46 ; in description, 147-148 ; of the igno- 
rant, 130 ; Xl!f NARRATION, 138-146 ; OF. 
thought and words, 127-13G. 

lines from Trowbridge, 148. 

■ ■ Milton, John, Lafe AlassaHire in Piedmont^ 

10 ; from TAe 68 *, P/chW’e, front, 

33 ; On Jfk Blmdnc,<ii<^ 257, 

MiEABEAtr, The Conventmi of Franco^ 234. 
modes of expression, 50-55. 

Modest Wit, Anon., 197. 

Mom, David M,, from To the. Shylarlc, 187. 
Monologue, Ejni)hasis in, IGl. 

Monotony, Elements of, 119. 

Mont Plane., Coleridge, lines from, 50. 
Montgomery, Jaaies, Arnold Winhelried, 
109. 

Moonrise, Tennyson, 296. 

Moore/Thomas, Light of Other Days, 'IBS] 
linos from, 211. 

AIORWs, William, from All For the Cause 
2G(). 

To a. Mountain Daisy, Burns, 86. 
WIOTEMENT, 213-215. ■ 

Aluckle-Almiih Meg, Bro%Ynmg, 171. 

Myers, Prayer, 48. 

3Iy Last Dnofiess, Browning, 105. 

Nativity, Hymn on, 68. 

Naturalness in Conversation, 117-120 ; defi- 
nition . of, 17 ; misconceived, 39 *, nature 
of, 37 ; pause, sign of, 65. 

Natural Sapcrnaturalism, Carlyle, 251. 
Nature, art near to, 11 ; methods of study- 
ing, 121. 

Nntare, Sonnet on, 

NxiWMAN, lincF) from, 181. 

Night and Tkafh, Wiiite, 72. 

Nightingale, The, Bailey, 01. ■ ’ _ 


Obiective Study, necessary in nvramm, al. 

0 Captain, My (Japialn, Whitman, 21*. 

Ode lnthe West Siieiley, 2G0. 

Originality) bow developed, 20;). 

Ihtdre Pagnae.ew, Bertrand, 0;. 

Pain in a Pleasure Baal, Ho.)d, 300. 

Paloravk, Francis Turner, Paragrapii 
from, 233. 

Parting at 3Toriiing, Browning, n. 

Passion, Gamut of, narrow in many, 45 in- 
creases touch, iOU ; right impulse lu, <4, 

Past mid Poetry, Carlyle, 224. 

Pater, Walter, The AriisyTol. 

Pause, as a method of emphasis, 209, 210. 
PAUSING, 62-67. 

Peabody, from Skater's Song, 216. 

Pennell, Henry Oholmondsley, from The ■ 
MoseofFltrick,%. 

Perception, nature of, 26. 

Pictures, danger of elfort, 29, 

P'hie Forest, Shelley, 23. 

Pitt, Paragraph from, 183, 233. 
phrasing, 73-78. 

Phrasing, how developed, 7o. 

Sps,Wflectionsof,194. 

Polonius Address to the Ning and Queen, 
135. 

Pol 07 iius to Laertes, Shakespeare, lo8. 

Prayer, Myers, 48. 

Priam and Achilles, Homer, 84. ^ 

Proctor, Legend of Brcgtms, lines from, 
■182. 

Psalm NVIIL, 291 ; NIX,, 110 ; 

CXXAMX.,2W, 

Psalms, contrast in, 48. 

Punctuation, of printers and readers, anierm 
ent, 74. 

Qualities of nature, 13 ; of art, 13. 

Beading, *^to ourselves and to others, 20 ; two 
forms of, 09-70. 

Bead, T. B., from Plshig tnf>, 1 <8. . . 

RECITATION, 274-279; devclopmout ot, 
263. 

Beguiesea.t,_Ax7.‘^Sl(i., 186. 

Representation, 51. 

Resonance, 218-219. ^ , 

RESPONSIVENESS, 45-49; importance of, 

122. , . 1 ,o 

■ Rhetoric, distinguished from logic, Iv... 
ipmard III., Soliloquy of, 94.^ 

Rossetti, Christina Georgina, Cmisider, 
isniUp-ffillNWu 
. Rossetti, Dante GAimiEi., Day u 
'' Rog'ers, Samuel, hlasie , 70 ; A Wi ^ h , 16A 


Eules, desired, 38-39. 

Enles, example of evil, 58 ; in pausing illus- 
trated, 75. 

Euskin, John, JSJ_r€ci of Distance^ 248, 

Ehytlim and Touch, 114 ; explained, 213. 

Sailor Boijf Tennyson, 90. 

SaU^ in our Alky, SO. 

Scott, Sm Walteu, The Chase, 145 ; from 
Marw'wn, 212 ; from. Dundee, 01 ; Evm- 
ing at Rokehy, 150 ; from Guy Mannering, 
197 ; So'ng, 73 ; Sony, True and False 
Lover, 284 ; The Maid of Neidpath, 1S5 ; 
Parting of Marmion and Douglas, 182; 
from Pihroeh, 79, 178 ; Transition from 
Marmion, 108. 

School for Scandal, scenes from, 237, 

Self-consciousness, importance of, 42. 

Self-Dependence, Arnold, 44. 

SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, 18-25. 

Siump, Shakespeare and Goethe, 258* 

Shakespeaue, Adam, and Orlando, 298; 
Adands Speech, 188; Bassanio to Portia, 
127; Bassanio and Shy lock, 307; Bloic, 
Blow, 288 ; from Cassius and Brutus, 170, 
179 ; D07ie to Death, 115 ; Brutus SoHlo- 
guy, 102 ; Falstajf and Hostess, 131, 100 ; 
FalstaJPs D'is7nissal, 192 ; Fear No More, 
108 ; A Fool, A Fool, 217 ; Hamlet and 
Haraiio, 107 ; Hamlet and Polonius, 191 ; 
Hamlefs Voyage, 132 ; Ha tnlefs Soliloquy, 
To Be, 101 ; 0 What a Rogue, 159 ; Hark, 
Hark ! 290 ; Henry IV, to Worcester^ 131 ; 
Hues from Henry V., 107, 225 ; from Henry 
VTIL, 225; Hotspur, 225; Hotspur's 
Defence, 301 ; Ope^iing Scene, Julius 
Cmsnr, 190 ; Lover a?id His Lass, 43 ; 
Tkne, 102 ; Merrily, Merrily, 35 ; Pictm'e 
from, 32 ; Polonius' Farewell, 158 ; Solilo- 
quy of Richard IIP, 94 ; lines from Rich- 
ard III., 182; from Romeo and Juliet, 
180. 

Shell a7id Heart, 110. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, from A Defence of 
Poetry, 107 ; from Dejeetimi, 97 ; from 
Julian and 3faddalo, 178 ; Pine Forest, 
23 ; Ode to the 'frc.fif Wind, 200 ; My Soul 
an E^iehanted Boat, 34 ; lines from, 32, 91, 
158. 

Sheridan, on Emphasis, 152. 

Sheridan, Soliloquy, School for Scar t dal, 
107 ; Scenes f rom School for Scandal, 237 ; 
transition from, 189. 

SILENCE AS A MEANS OF EMPHASIS, 
209-210 ; importance of, 02. 

Silent Keading, 70. 

Simmons, 'B., Cape TJshant, 92. 

SIMPLICITY, 80-80; contrasted with ani- 
mation, 87 ; destroyed by poor literature, 


83 ; test of greatness, shewn by greatness, 
80-81 i sincerity basis of, 81. 

Sing-song, nature of, 99. 

Sir Galahad, lines from, 18. 

Sister, To My, Wordsworth, 43. 

Skylark, Wordsworth, 94; Moir, 187. 

SOLILOQUY, 159-105. 

Solitude, De Quincy, 179. 

Sorrow, requires touch, lOG. 

Southwell, Eobert, lines from, 172. 

Speaking extemporaneous, 2G9-271 ; natu- 
ralness of, 250-253 ; needed by all, 200. 

Speech and Song, differ in touch, 103. 

Speech to the Players, from Shakespeare, 
224. 

Spencer, Herbert, definition of cadence, 
109 ; on economy, 88. 

Sphynx, Kinglake, 92 ; lines on Emerson, 18. 

Spontaneity, how developed, 40 ; and con- 
sciousness, 39-40 ; nature of, 37 ; not dex- 
terity, 45 ; not impulsiveness, 39 ; of 
thinking illustrated, 78, 

Staginess, 100, 

Star of my Country, Wordsworth, 9G. 

Sterne, Lawrence, Paragraph from, 09. 

Stevenson, E. L. WJm'e Go the Boats f 
25. 

STR^UCHTNESS OF INFLECTION, 188- 
189. 

Story-tellers, sequence of ideas, 144; good, 
rare, 2G8. 

Story Telling, 24 ; develops conversation, 
206. 

Style, how developed, 89. 

SUBORDINATION, 200-208. 

Swinburne, To the Stoimi Wind, 91. 

Tables Turned,, Wordsworth, 126. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, Song, 286. 

Taylor, Tom, ’Twixt Axe and Crown, 302. 

Teachers, Instructions to, 7-9 ; requisites 
of, 276. . 

Tediousness, nature of, G5. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Crossmg the Ba^', 216 ; 
A Farewell, 80 ; from Sir Galahad, 18 ; 
The Sailor Boy, 91 ; from Ulysses, 101 ; 
The Voyage, 34; Roll On, 287 ; lines from, 
30, 33, 72. 

TEXTURE AND TONE COLOR, 218-221, 

Tliinking, effect of, upon words, 7G ; ele- 
ments of, 18 ; kinds of, 27 ; progression of, 
(50 ; shown by change of pitch, 202, 203 ; 
in soliloquy, 159-lGO. 

Thyrza, Byron, 157. 

TONE COLOR, 218-220 ; use of, 219 ; ex- 
tracts for, 221, 283-287. 

TOUCH, 102-106 ; and Texture, 105 ; and 
Stress, 104 ; varieties of, 105 ; extracts for, 

. 106^108. 


Tiaaon, Kichasd Chotvdc, 

r&raiiff/i Death, 233 ; Co»!?ras<,,21S. , 

TKOKBMBas, J. 

Ta Dob»o.i, 123. 

Axe and Vrotim, 

Two Voices, Wordsworth, 2Si. 

Mifts Eossetti, 17C. 
linos from Temiyson, XOl* 

UnUs, to imtore and aid, to; needs variety, 

of at a 7Ula, Doom in the City, Browning, 
305, 

Herbert, 196. 

Vocal Expression, and aid in education, 27b , 
Clearness to, m 250; f “ 1 

263s 264 1 »oar to nature, Vi-Ai } not mu 
- . ’tative, 2 ; may destroy logic, 137 ; modes 
of improving, 2 ; must slibw oeutje of 
. , poem or speech,' lH-llS ; f 

progressive, 138; teacher ot, 27b, tests 
■ '• thinking, 89 ; views of, 30. , 

Vocal Training, nature of, 1- ' 

Voyage, TU, Tennyson, 34. 

'Wrnmg is - Whfii f Browning, 176. 

WAH®, from Z mob la, 152. ; ■ 


Webster, Daniel, infections of, VM ; Use of 
■ bis eye, 71 ; Vm of pause, 74 ; Faragrapli 
from, 257. 

Wendfdl rfiinips, Curtis, 24H. 

WMinMer, Addison, 175. 

Where Oo the Boof,\ ': Sttnenson, 25. 
is Tone t 215. 

WtuTK, BniNCO, Night and .Ihiuth, 72. 
WHXT51AN, IVaIiT, aV.V Coph/io, 2}7. 

' Whittikh. duHN (i., Barhuni rrit-lrhu*. 
295; Pictures from, 32, 107; lines from • 
Wind on IVlarsh, 49 ; line.s from, 203. 

Wte/i, J, Kogens, lt;T. 

Wt>RmwoRTH, Wii.m.'iM, To fhe ViuToo, 1(» ; , 
The iMthy, 22; ErpmUihiiitm and licphj, 
126; from To My Sister, 43 ; from ihte /o f 
Ihiiih 1S2 ; Stiver Ihtddon, 259 ; from 
Reaper, 32, 33 ; from Hkytnrk, ; To the, i 
iShJm'k, 91; 'The Tabfe.s Turned, 126; 
Yarrow Vnvisited, HH; Yarron' Visited, 
149; Pidnre from, 83; hinr oj Mip 
Covntry, 96. 

Wordsworth, shnplhdty of, 82. 

Wreck of the Hesperus, 296, 

Wreck, The, Irving, 138. 

Yarrow rterisiied, 148. 

Yarrow Visited, 149» 



